
SURVIVORS CLINGING TO THE BOATS. 

I\[l ^ 

charge the officers of the said submarine, and the Emperor and (iovernnient of (icrmutn, under whose orders they acted, tvi.ti «ho 

.ympathy with the relatives of deceased ; the Cunard Company ; und the United States of America, so many of whose citizens perished 
vtrdiet of the Irish jury at the mquesf on the "Lusitania " victims, 
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European disrepute. But before he could fully 
prove his worth his career was cut short by 
domestic difficulties that led to his temporal 
retirement from active service. Eventually, 
however, he was reinstated, and the coraplete- 
of his restoration to official favour was 


shown when lie was appointed to succeed 
Baron von Hengelmuller as Ambassador to 
Washington. In the American capital his 
peculiar training and talents found little scop*- 
until the outbreak of the war. But the revela- 
tions which ended in his recall proved that he 
had not been idle, and that his energies were 
marked with the unscrupulous obtuseness 


characteristic of Austro-Hungarian diplomacy. 



GUSTAV STAHL, 

A German Reservist, who confessed to pt * m 
“falsely swearing’’ he saw four guns mounted on 
the Lusitania. He was sentenced to eighteen 

months’ imprisonment. 

Here his blundering got him into trouble, and 
the American people and the American Govern- 
ment dealt with him as he deserved. 

The immediate cause ot Dr. Dumba s mis- 
fortune was the discovery of a letter from him 
to Baron von Burian, Foreign Minister at 
Vienna, on the person of one James Archibald,* 
who, while claiming to be an American war 

* Published as a Parliamentary !\ lute Paper (Misc. 
Gl, 8012). “ Austrian and German Papers found in 

possession of Mr. James F. J. Archibald, Falmouth, 
August 30, 1915.” 


correspondent, was in fact acting as dispatch - 
carrier to the Austrian and (German Govern- 
ments. The letter, of which the following is a 
textual translation, was found by the British 
authorities with other papers hidden in Mr, 
Archibald’s cabin on his arrival at Falmouth : 


New York, 

August 20, 1915. 

Yesterday evening Consul-General von Nuber re- 
ceived the enclosed aide memoire from the chief editor of 
the locally -known paper Szabadsag after a previous 
conference with him and in pursuance of his proposals to 
arrange for strikes in the Bethlehem -Schwab steel and 
munitions war factory, and also in the Middle West. 

Dr. Archibald, who is well-known to your lordship, 
leaves to-day at 12 o’clock on board the Rotterdam for 
Berlin and Vienna. I take this rare and safe opportunity 
to warmly recommend the proposal to your lordship’s 
favourable consideration. It is my impression that we 
can disorganise and hold up for months, if not entirely 
prevent, the manufacture of munitions in Bethlehem and 
the Middle West which, in the opinion of the German 
Military Attach^, is of great importance and amply 
outweighs the expenditure of money involved. But 
even if the strikes do not come off, it is probable we 
should extort, under pressure of the crisis, more favour- 
able conditions of labour for our poor downtrodden 


fellow-countrymen. In Bethlehem these white slaves 
are now working for twelve hours a day and seven days 
a week. All weak persons succumb and become con- 
sumptive. So far as the German workmen found among 
the skilled hands are concerned means of living will he 
provided for them. Besides this a private German 
registry office has been established which provides em- 
ployment for persons who have voluntarily given up 
their places, and it is already working Well. 

t beg your Excellency to be so good as to inform me 
with reference to this letter by wireless telegraphy, 


.'AT'tUrittrr wllPfhftP VON ililTeB* 


TTt : rt a 


In an excellently worded telegram to its 
Ambassador in Vienna the United States 
Government declared Dr. Dumba to b© no 
longer acceptable as the representative of the 
Dual Monarchy. His offences were declared 
to have been twofold. In the first place he 
had conspired to “ cripple the legitimate indus- 
tries ” of the American people, and in the 
second place he had been found guilty of a 
“ flagrant violation of diplomatic propriety by 
employing an American citizen, protected by 
an American passport, as the secret bearer of 
official dispatches through the lines of the 
enemy to Austria-Hungary.” His career, there- 
fore, as a strike organizer and dispatch smuggler 
came to an end. 

gome extracts from the other papers found 
on Mr. Archibald have been given above. The 
following characteristic extract from a letter, 
dated August 20, 1915, of Captain von Papen. 
German Military Attache, to Frau von Papen, 
aroused a good deal of indignation in the 

United States : 


We have great need of being “ bucket! up, as they 
sa\ here. Since Sunday a new storni has been raging 

V 
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THE SINKING OF THE LUSITANIA. 

Saving the women and children. 
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One of the children rescued 


neainfst us — an*l because of what ? I in sending you a 
.'v cuttings from the newspapers that will amuse you. 
^fortunately they -tolc a fat portfolio from our good 
Albert in the Elevated (English Secret Service, of course , 
which the principal contents have boen pu S • 
Vou can imagine the sensation among the A™er:««js! 
r nfort nnatcly there were some very important things 
from mv report- among them, such as the buying np of 
liquid chlorine and about the Biidgeport Projectile Com- 
I .an v, as well as documents regarding the buying up of 
phenol (from wiiich explosives arc mn.lc) and ® a " 

quiidtion of the Wright’s aeroplane potent. 

But things lik, that must occur. I send you Alberts 
reply {or vou to see how we protect ourselves. We 

composed the document together yesterday. 

It poems quite likely that we shall meet again soon. 
The ricking of the Adriatic (sic) may well be the last 
-r raw. I hope in our interest, that the danger will blow 

over 

■ 

How splendid on the Eastern f.ont. 1 always say 
to these idiot i Yankee- they had better hold then 

.neues it*a better to look at all this heroism full o. 

itdiniration. My friends in the nrmy are quite different 

in tins way 

Whilst <h* country was being deluged with 
manufactured news and one-sided comment, 
the American people, who, as wr have shown. 

^ no way deceived n> to who began the 
war, were beginning to ask themselves: 


A survivor wrapped up in a blanket. 

SURVIVORS FROM THE 

“ What is likely to happen to us if the Germans 
have their way in this struggle ? ” To this 
Professor George T. Ladd, of. Yale University, 

replied : 

Tho Government at present, and the great body ot the 
people at all times, have no desire to extend the Pas- 
sions of the United States by conquest. But. on the 
other hand, they do not desire that the Governments ot 
Europe should by violence extend their possessions 
this continent. What, however, will ultimately happen 
in South America. Central America, and Meiocojt 
Germany wins in this war and then takes another 
quarter of a century for recuperation without a change m 
its present policy of extending Germanic control and 
Germanic culture by superiority of numbers and modem 
.. scientific ” armament. 1 This is the question which 
many arc seriously asking at the present time. 

Professor Usher, author of ’'Pan-Germanism.” 
in an article also warned Americans that un- 
expectedly unpleasant tilings might follow a 
German victory. He pointed out that it 
might cost Americans South American trade. 
England largely controlled the world’s com- 
merce. She could, if she wished, cripple 
American trade, but Americans had become so 
accustomed to a friendly understanding with 
England and the generosity of England's 
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I ht (^iiban Con$ul*(j<;neral at Liverpool. 

LUSITANIA IN ENGLAND. 


A cripple who wa^ saved after being in the water 

for four hours. 


nu trine policy that they had lost sight of that 
fact. With England as the naval power 
American trade was .-.do ; hut w hat would 
happen if Germany ousted England ? 

From the first ex-Presidont it - — velt b<- 
came an outspoken and consistent friend of 
the Allien. He did not hesitate to denounce 
the Government policy of strict neutrality as 
-iij finely immoral, ’* b« » au-** it took no steps 
to redress the wrongs of the Belgian*, a duty 
which Mr. Kotjeevelt contended u.i- plainly 
imposed upon his country by the obligations 
of Ih*- Hague Convention. There never wa 
in his opinion, in any war a clearer breach of 
international morality than that committed by 
Germany m the invasion and subjugation of 
Ihlgftzm, How far Mr. Roosevelt w r ould have 
gone towards am c l purtn-i potion in what fie 
called an “ international posse c ami tat us ” i g 
not quite clear, it is difficult to see how the 

United States could have vindicated The H u u? 

< on vent ion unless ready to fight. Upon 
another occasion Mr. I Roosevelt said that, 
hav ing informed itself of the facts, the Govern- 


ment should “at least have put itself on fWiird 
in reference thereto.’’ On this point Air. 
Roh< i t Bacon, former I 'nited States Ambassador 
in Paris, was equally outspoken, arid called 
attention (November t, 11H4j to the fact that 
German violation of Belgian neutrality con* 

it u ted an open breach of The Hague Conven- 
tion. Mr. Bacon asked : 

Art? we to suffer <1 nation to break a treaty with m 
on whatever pretext without entering at leait a formal 
protect ? It the treaties we made at The Hague .»r« 
to be ho lightly treated, why not all other trout it- 
It b* our mloftin «luty to protect. We aourne a heavy 
re-jpon-ability by remaining »ileut. To IlMtify a policy 
of title nee by the assertion that “ we are fortunate m 
being gafely removed from thu danger that threaten - 
h.urope," and to urge that a? a reason for u» to ait still 
with hand? folded, is a? weak a- it is unwise. 

This utterance may be fairly taken a- urte 
ot the strongest indications of the general 
disgust at Germany s t o-if Mi»-nt <>i fnr I . f 1 1 * - 
neighbour — a disgust that was not modified 
by the strenuous efforts ol thr German press 
agency during tfie first twelve months ul the 
war. 

Later, in discussing the periodical fw*aoe 
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DR. DUMBA, 

Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Washington. 


proposals emanating from the German propa- 
gandisfc bureau, Mr. Roosevelt* said : 

Of course, peace is worthless unless it serves the 
cause of righteousness. A peace which consecrates 
militarism will be of small service. A peace obtained 
bv crushing the liberty and life of unoffending peoples 
is as cruel as the most cruel war. ... A peace which 
left Belgium’s wrongs unavenged, and which did not 
provide against the recurrence of such wrongs as those 
from which she has suffered, would not be a real peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt analysed the causes of the 
conflict. There was room, he thought, for 
sincere differences of opinion about the initial 
positions of Austria, Serbia, Russia, Germany, 
and France. As for England, “ when once 
Belgium was invaded, every circumstance of 
national honour and interest forced England 
to act precisely as she did! act. She could not 
hold up her head among the nations had she 

acted otherwise.” 

About Belgium his contention was that only 
one view was possible. He said : 

I admire and respect the German people. l am proud 
of the German blood in my veins, but it is impossible 
not to face the danger of a transatlantic application of all 
that Bemhardism implies. The United Stales must be 
prepared. Arbitration treaties, The Hague Court, and 
all the rest of the pacificist stock-in-trade are useless 
unless backed by force. No abundance of the milder 


virtue will save the nation that has lost its virile qualities. 
On the other hand, no admiration of strength must make 
us deviate from the laws of righteousness. What has 
occurred to Belgium is precisely what would occur, under 
similar conditions, to us unless we were able to show that 
the action would be dangerous. If any Old World 
military Power, European or Asiatic, were at war and 
deemed such aetion necessary and safe it would at once 
seize the Panama Canal or the Danish West Indies or 
Magdalena Bay exactly as Belgium and Luxemburg 
have been overrun by Germany or as Korea has been 

seized by Japan 

This was certainly disconcerting talk from 
the man for whose good will the Kaiser had 
ftir vears assiduously angled. So stiongly 
and so insistently had Mr. Roosevelt advocated 
the cause of the Allies that his attitude drew 
forth the following sonnet by William Watson, 
which was published in the New York Herali 


of March 14,1915: 

Hadst thou been sitting yet in Lincoln s chair, 

A different voice had pealed ncross the sea. 

Another hand had struck a deeper key, 

A larger note had pulsed upon the air. 

Thou, in whose blood our Scotland hath a share— 

As once on thine own soil august and free 

Thyself didst not unproudly tell to me 

’Mid talk of statecraft wise and songcraft fair 
Thou hadst not watched our throes with breast supine. 
Nor dost thou now, nor doth thy mighty land. 
Something of her vast soul we understand. 

And well we know that, in this hour malign. 

Not human heart she lacks, but tongue divine, 

To rouse the thunders lulled in her great hand. 


Another well-known American writer. Colonel 
Henry Watterson, the veteran and eloquent 
editor of the Louisville Courier Journal , had 
from the beginning of the war used his powerful 
pen for the cause of the Allies. Extracts from 
the picturesque articles of Colonel Watterson 
have appeared from time to time in British 
journals, and many of our readers are possibly 
familiar with the “ fierce neutrality ” articles 
from the pen of this valiant champion of our 
cause, who, as will be seen from the following 
extract from the Louisville Courier Journal 
of August 25, 1915, favoured more drastic 

measures,- than President Wilson had up to 
that time professed. Colonel Watterson said . 

The President should call Congress together and 
Congress should make a flat Declaration of M ar. No 
thoughtful American can say that the provocation is 
not more than sufficient. Nor will anything less me.- 1 
the requirement. Nothing less indeed wil reachtha 
savages who murder our women and children. When 
we have seized millions of German property— especially 
German ships-and sent a fleet to help clean up the war 
/one — -Berlin will understand. When we have estab- 
lished camps of detention and corralled the leaders 
among the Kaiser reservists, and suppressed the treas- 
onable society called the German -American Alliance an< 
the treasonable newspapers published in the German 
language, we shall know who is who, and the traitors in 
our midst will learn what is what. . . .So we have little, 
if anything, to lose by hoisting the flag and holding it 
high and standing by our honour and the courage of our 
convictions, whilst we have everything to gam by 
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asserting our prowess, our rights, our manhood and our 
integrity as a nation and a people, marching to battle 
as one man crying “ To Hell with the Hapsburg and the 
Hohenzollern — with autocracy, despotism and brutality 

long life to freedom, to democracy and to civilization 
equally in Germany and the rest of the world ! ” 

With equal vigour Colonel Watterson de- 
nounced what he termed “ those Kaiser 
American traitors. ’ Ho said { Lo uisville Courier 
Journal , August 24, 1915) : 

If anyone has doubted the treasonable character of the 
American newspapers printed in the German language, 
he need only read their comments upon the sinking of the 
Arabic to have his doubts set wholly at rest. As after 
the sinking of the Lusitania they take the anti- American, 
pro-Teuton view. Each and every' one of them being 
subsidized by the Imperial Treasury it could not be other- 
wise. The time has come to put a quietus upon these 
jackals of the Kaiser. They are by no means beyond the 
reach of the civil law. Let us hope that the Department 
< i Justice will not prove derelict in its duty to move 
against these traitors. Surely such sedition by citizens 
of the United States should bo stopped. Each and 
every one of these American newspapers printed in the 
German language is a traitor and should be indicted, 
prosecuted and suppressed. 

An appeal of a less picturesque character was 
made to German -Americans, who were by no 
means all in favour of Germany, by Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, who occupied the pulpit of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn — formerly Henry 
Ward Beecher’s Church. Dr. Hillis said : 

And do they ( German - Americans ) not owe something 
to this Republic ? ! Caving come to the kingdom for 

such a crisis as this, should they not use their influence 
with the Fatherland '! Having escaped conscription 
and years of military service, with heavy taxation, and 
enjoyed the liberty of the Press ; having become con- 
vinced that militarism does not promote the prosperity 
and manhood of the people, why should they not as one 
man ask the Fatherland now to present their cause to 
arbitrators ? To no body of American citizens lias there 
ever come a more strategic opportunity, or a responsi- 
bility so heavy. 

It may be safely asserted that no Englishman 
of distinction was more familiar with economic 
and political movements in the United States 
than Lord Bryce, ex-British Ambassador 
to America. In an article published in the 
Daily Telegraphy February 27, 1915, Lord 

Bryce estimated that not more than 10 per 
cent, of the population supported the German 
cause, and nearly all were men of German 
birth, who had naturally retained their attach- 
ment to their Mother Country. Very few 
Germans of the second generation took this 
view. Lord Bryce said : 

Anyhow, it is a complete error to assume that t he bulk 
of those who bear German names and own to German 
blood belong to the pro-German party. The children of 
Europeans who are born in America grow up normal 
American citizens for all practical purposes. Their 
loyalty is to the Stars and Stripes, and their feeling for 
the land of their parents is comparatively weak. What is 
called the German vote is in some few cities a force to be 
reckoned with. But when those who lead it try to use it 


as a means of applying political pressure in such a case 
as this, native Americans resent such an attempt, for 
with them it is a fundamental principle that a citizen 
must have no loyalty save to the United States, and the 
great bulk even of the “hyphenated” German-Ameri- 
cans would refuse to respond. 

Mr. Joseph H. < 'hoate, the former Ambassador 
of the United States in London, and one of the 
most prominent public men of America, in the 
introduction to Professor < Jramb’s work on 
Germany, referred to Germany’s “ gross and 
admitted violation of all treaties in its hostile 
entrance upon Belgian soil,” and added “ there 
is no disguising the fact that the sympathies 
and hopes of the great mass of English-speaking 
people everywhere are with England and her 
Allies now.” Of Germany’s great illusion 
about the British Empire Mr. Choate said : 

The actual conflict has gone far enough, one would 
think, to disabuse Germany of some of its ideas about 
England. Instead of her Empire being ready to fall to 
pieces by the dropping off of her Colonies, armies are 
marching to her aid from all her dominions beyond the 
seas, apparently ready to fight for her life with as ardent 
patriotism as the regular British soldier ; and instead of 
any flinching or holding back on the part of the individual 
Englishman, they aya all. to a man, rushing to the support 


CAPTAIN VON PAPEN, 
German Military Attache at Washington. 
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of the odours, or already engaged in the terrible eonniot 
on tl.o Aisne and the Marne with a courage worthy 
field of Agincourt. 

A scathing letter from Mr. George Haven 
Putnam, the well-known publicist, giving an 
American view of German barbarity, was 
published in the New York Times of January 
21, 1915. Mr. Putnam had been invited to 
join a newly formed “University League “.of 
German- American students, and the letter 
was his reply. “Under the conditions now 
obtaining,” he wrote, “ I find myself unwilling 
to meet Germans, whether friends, acquain- 
tances, or strangers. We Americans have, 
he said, “ with but few exceptions, convinced 
ourselves that the responsibility for beginning 
the war rests with Germany and with Austria, 
and primarily with Gem -my, which not only 
influenced, but controlled the action of Austria. 


n 




which now Bhe is giving her life-blood than rlie^e Unit* « 
States. 

From all these utterances and from what 
may be gathered from leading America 
journals it is clear that the vast majo 
of the people of the United States condemn 
the German Government, laying the bla 
the outbreak of strife upon it and Austria. 
This, as Colonel Harvey remarked, they did 
not do from racial sympathy with Great 
Britain, nor from traditional friendship with 
France, but because the public documents 
published by the respective countries con- 
vinced them that Germany was the aggressor, 
and, as nearly all these American authorities 
pointed out, had put herself utterly in the 
wrong by her invasion of Belgium. To this 
conviction they adhered, despite the unremit- 

nf the insidious German propaganda 


Continuing he said : 

The destruction, by order, of Belgian cities, the tuknig 
of hostages, and the making of these hostages responsible 
for the actions of individuals whom they were not in a 
position to control ; the shooting of many of these 
hostages ; the appropriation for the use ot the armies of 
the food which had been stored in Antwerp and else- 
where, so that the people in Belgium now officially 
classed as “ subjects of Germany ” are dependent upon 
American charity to save them from starvation ; the 
imposition upon these starving and ruined communities 
of crushing indemnities— all these things impress Ameri- 
cans as contrary to the standards of modern civilization. 
V/e find ground also for indignation at the use of vessels 
of war and of Zeppelins for the killing of women and 
children and other unarmed citizens in undefended 
places. Such killing, which has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the work of campaigns, can only be classed as 
murder. With these views l cannot, therefore— not at 
1 his time, at least— accept the companionship of German - 
Americans who are prepared to approve, defend, or 
excuse t hose actions. 

v'olonel George Harvey, editor of the North 
American Review , in a letter to The limes, 
took the ground that the United States was 
not with Great Britain simply because of ties 
of kinship- He said : 


which we have fully described. This propa- 
ganda was conducted on a scale and at a cost 
hitherto unknown, even in a country like 
America, where millions sterling have been 
expended on the propaganda of a single Presi- 
dential Election. The authorities quoted above 
were men of distinction and weight in America. 
w ho were familiar with the views of their 
countrymen, and may be regarded as dis- 
passionate observers of current events. With 
the average unhyphenated American the 
question at issue was freedom. Attached a 8 
Americans are to their democratic institutions, 
they were suspicious of Germany because they 
knew that the ruling powers of that couimv 
hated democracy as much as they hated 
England. In neariy all these quotations from 
American authorities we find the same refrain. 
Germany is opposed to freedom ; England 
and France represent it. \ ictory lor Germany 
would be to side-track human progress. 


Why. then, are we for you anil your Allies l For no 
other reason in the world except that you are continuing 
the great battle for government of, for, anil by the 
people which we began when at Lexington we fired the 
shot that was heard around the world, for the glorious 
cause that Franklin, and Jefferson, and MadLon wrote 
for, that Patrick Henry spoke for, that Washington and 
Jackson fought for, that Lincoln died for, that McKinley 
suffered for. that every American statesman worthy of 
the title now lives for. To our minds the real issue not, 
,is your people seem to think, mere militarism ; it is the 
hideous conception of which militarism is but one of many 
manifestations; it is despotism itself; the despotism 
which united our people originally in armed resistance, 
i ml which is no less hateful to us now than it was then. 
Neutral ? Yes, in the name of the nation, but not in our 
heart of hearts. We are for the England which has been 
gradually freeing the world while Germany has been 
planning to enslave it. No one of the great, colonies 
which owe her so much and are responding so nobly 
to fmr call is more true to the glorious aspiration for 


It is not possible in the limits of this chapter 
to discuss the many important and perplexing 
questions that arose between the United States 
and Great Britain in relation to the carrying 
on of commerce in time of war. These included 
rules of international law, the use. of the neutral 
flag, questions relating to contraband, blockades 
(not maritime lynch law), Prize Court adjudica- 
tion, and many other interesting maritime 
problems that are bound to arise in a conflict 
between great commercial nations, and 
alike neutrals and belligerents. Dealing, as we 
are doing, with the attitude of the people and 
the Government of the United States towards 
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ME AMERICAN NOTE. 


UK*- I* we umtt next point out how 

* •* 4 fiii<m\ - uncivilized uu't hiids of war far**, 
hof h on the and in the air, w*-r*- recdvtd 
iu .Viitn'ii'a. I*lie min of Belgium, the unnecen - 
-.ti\ dent ruction of life, anil other atrocities 
l» 4 tl the people of tlie Uiuted Staten shocked, 
oduiiimi, and outraged that a Chratian nation 
thou Id lie guilt y of »ueh a • riininat war. Jhcse 
horror- were ijuickli foll*>wed by ot li**r inhuman 


» runen, ouch a* the dropping of homhn on 
Antw'erp and I'arw, one of whch nearly kill'd 
’he American Amha—ador. I 7iun to travel 
far out of the Mphcre of military activity arid 
kill unarmed people in MOM diatant city W(H 

against all erican idt-aa <«r <ivili/«d combat, 
and the Prey of >lu; l ni ted State- vigorously 
denounced thene " outrage- on hu/iimity." 

I n doing no, the new -pajn r- excoriated IVolV - -or 
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Mu<m*terberg and other Omnam apologi-t* 
who ruehfd to thf defence of < rt ft i !.u*> • 
oar in I raid* of September were followed bf 
n ,,val raid on invJffi'nfb'fl ^ 1 rkAIlf towna in 
December, 101b* Tl»r cnthusmem which th«* 
nnirfW r of never. » I ncotw of non -comb* 
evoked iri Bftlin did not a - - 1 -t tia- t •• 
rni isp in Amenta. but on tho contrary added 
df.pt h t<T the conviction that a vn tofjr f»*r the 
Km ->*-r would be a victory Of -* i* nt die bar ' > 

Over civilian! ion. TbW thf brat five months of 
tlif u nr had | » rod tin 1 1 "ave of Wtier uieoiit - 
merit in America against thf ionium f<" 
restoring barbarities which the world hud hoped 
to see eliminated from th#- pWCtiMi of war. 

Disturbing oral discouraging as these factors 
were, tho N’ew Vfftr brought . \ id. i.. •• that the 
(iorrnan ( Jovermnent r . »nt« i nplat# d birth 
deeds of so desperate and nlw.nunuble a fhara* ter 
»us to involve thf lives of inno nt m utrals. the 
aanet it v of the Am.ri. in flag, and the -at -r 

gw 

of Amerioan shipping- By ths ndra of Inter- 
national law, tin* customs of War. anti tin 
dictate's of humanity, it is obligatory upon a 
belligerent to iMiri.im thf ofalftdSP of a 
ns >rrhnnt vesaol and of h#«f 1 BPgO hefor.- •<>(> 
tun*. Germany had no right t « • disregard this 

• Hoc Veil. 1 1 .. Chapter XU 1 1 . 


obliKAtion. To datmy Sup. non^^uhnlont 
crrw , And r*r«.. Ar* «orn«»ny rfr.Ur-d *>••» 
intention * if flf nn 1 /. w*o H"lhw^ l®* • 

propord Art < 
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* hitfh At** 
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nounced * tbat 
oil t Iv* vi »it^a r , mn , i the fwti 
treated as a wAr-wsv, met tflMS 
merchant ships therein wouM be d--tr’*>»d 
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BUI 1 1M1 


A MISAKS A L)OK I O WASHINGTON. 


Sir 1 !ecil Spring-Bice 
<)» the right i« Viscount 


and I.ady Spring-Kicc, with their children. 
Campien, an Attache at the British Kmbassy. 


it u tvs thought in America that Germany 
I I •*n_Mged in a campaign of bhtff and inti- 
midation calculated T o rai.-ie insurance rates 
and instil fear in shipping circles, thereby 
crippling so far as possibh- the transatlantic 
t rade. f I er declaration \vu-> regarded in other 
quarters as something between a hint and a 
threat, and in either light constituting an 


t mordmary international claim and a 
vicious invitation to international embroilment. 
The proclamation of this blockade of the 
waters surrounding Great Kritain a m 1 Lrel and 
met with comments by the American hr ess 
out poken enougb to penetrate even Teutonic 
mi fi^TV io usneiH. But in ho far as it \v«ts 
intended to frighten American shippers, and 
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VISCOUNT BRYCE, 
Ex-British Ambassador at Washington. 


ot* friendly Powers. While occasional use of 
the flag of a neutral or an enemy under stress 
of immediate pursuit, and to deceive an 
approaching enemy, the American Government 
admitted, was justified, the explicit sanction 
hy a belligerent Government- for its merchant 
ships generally to fly the flag ot a neutral Power 
within certain portions of the high seas fre- 
quented by hostile warships could not be 
practised without a serious menace to the lives 
and vessels of American citizens. The Times 
( February 15, 1015), in commenting on this 
N ote, said : 

The validity of this doctrine U a matter for inter- 
nitional lawyers to consider. Without admitting its 
soundness, or that of the contentions tirged to -upport it 
it is enough for us, in the conditions which actually 
exist, to know that the American Government would view 
such general use of their flag “ with anxious solicitude,’* 
mid that they trust we will endeavour to restrain it. 
We shall certainly do all that is judged consistent with 
ruir military safety to meet their wishes, and to assuage 
their uneasiness for American ships and Jives, in the 
piratical warfare which Germany intends to wage against 
a’! shipping near our shores. 

The language of the American Note to 
Germany (February 12, 1915) was friendly 

but decidedly firm. It warned the German 
Government that the destruction of neutral 
vessels without first determining their nation- 
ality and the contraband character of heir 
cargo would he an indefensible violation of 



coerce American opinion into subscribing to 
the view that Germany was too “terrible” to 
be resisted, it failed to gauge the character of 
the American people. Before the Imperial 
Government put this threat into execution the 
Secretary «*t State issued a Note o! warning, 

%r 

clearly defining the attitude of the Govern- 
ment on Germany's attempt to destroy the 
freedom of the seas. About the same time a 
controversy had arisen between the l nited 

d Great Britain on the subject of the 
f the neutral flag, and Germany, by the 
circulation of false reports from Berlin, tiied 
to make this controversy one of the excuses for 
her proposed act of piracy on the high seas. 
The American Note to the British Government 
was conceived throughout in a friendly spirit. 
The British Government was asked to do all 
in its power to restrain vessels ot British 
nationality from the deceptive use of tho 
American flag in the sea area defined in the 
rinan declaration. The German Govcrn- 
..,,t ImM the incident of the captain of 

,e Lusitania raising the American fiag as the 
vessel approached the British coast as an 
excuse for its intention ot attacking vessels 
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neutral rights* which would he very hard to 
reconcile with the friendly relations between 
the two countries. The United States Govern- 
ment- would be constrained “ to hold the 


Imperial • lovernment to strict accountability/ 1 
and to “ take any steps which might be neces- 
sary to safeguard American lives and property. 
Accordingly they express their confident hope 
and expectation that the Imperial Govern- 
ment can, and will, give an assurance to 


American citizens that their vessels will not 
he molested, otherwise than by visit and 
search.” In this Note President Wilson laid 
down very clearly the elementary rule of war — 
namely, that visit and search must precede 
attack in all cases where effective blockade 
is in force. The destruction of a ship on the 
high seas in other circumstances, without 
first determining with absolute certainty her 
belligerent nationality and t lie contraband 
character of her cargo, was an act without 
precedent in naval warfare. It w as so novel, 
and we may add so inhuman, that the American 

4/ 

Government were, at the beginning of the 
controversy, reluctant to believe that the 
German Government contemplated it. They 
brushed aside the pretence that a suspicion that 
enemy ships might use a neutral flag could 
justify it. The right of visit and search is 
admitted by international law expressly to 
determine the character of suspected vessels. 
These fundamental doctrines were iterated 
and reiterated in subsequent Notes to the 
German Government, not only after American 
life had been endangered and American pro- 
perty destroyed, but after many American 
lives had been lost. The tone and substance 
of w hat may be termed the first Note t * * 
Germany was fully approved by t lie people 
and the Press of the United States. As 
already remarked, at first, and until American 


and other neutral vessels were actually sunk, 
Americans were inclined to look upon the 
German threat of sinking everything within 
the paper “ war area " as bluff, with a proviso 
that, should it prove to he serious and lead to 
the loss of “ a single American ship or a single 
American life,” the State Department would 
do their duty and compel Germany to respect 
the flag of the Republic and the elementary 
rights of her citizens. The above, in brief, 
indicates how matters stood just previous to 
what became known as “ Pirate Day,” Feb- 
ruary 18, 1015, when Germany began to 

carry out the terms of the decree to sink all 


merchant vessels found in the waters around 
Great Britain, without warning crew or pas- 
sengers of the threatened danger. 

It is a notable fact that the underlying 
principle, as brought out in the first Note in 
relation to American lives and property and 
respect for the American flag, was calmly and 
firmly insisted on by President Wilson in each 
of his subsequent Notes. The ( Jerman Govern - 



CAPTAIN BOY-ED, 

German Naval Attach^ at Washington. 


ment for a long time in the rejoinders as per- 
sistently insisted on making a bargain with the 
American Government, or as it has been more 


tptly termed, insisted on ” diplomatic black- 
nail,” the demand being that, in return for 
assurance as to the safety of American vessels 
in the w ar zone, the United States should insist 
upon Great Britain allowing free importation 
of American food supplies to Germany. The 
reply to this impudent demand was simply 
that the United States Government were dealing 
directly with the German Government, and 
insisting that the rights of neutrals should he 
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respected by Germany, and tliat such demand 
had nothing to do with Germany’s relations 
with Great Britain, and further that the 
German Government would bo held to “strict 
accountability ” for the loss of American vessels 
and American lives. The German Govern- 
ment’s answer to this showed its utter contempt 
alike for President Wilson and the American 
people, as the following incidents show : 

The American ship W. I*. Frye was sunk hy the Trim 

Eitel Friedrich. • . 

The American steamer Carib was blown up by a mine 

in t ho North Sou, 




xr 







no difference in principle in the sinking of these 
vessels and in the sinking of the Lusitania, 
except in the number murdered. It was during 
the interval between Germany's declaration 
of her intention to torpedo merchant ships 
without warning and the sinking of the Lusitania 
that the insulting Press propaganda described 
above reached its maximum point, and when 
every kind of trick was employed to create ill- 
feeling between America and Great Britain OH 
contraband and other questions. Space will 
not permit the discussion of the details of these 
crimes, which were soon to be overshadowed 
by the culminating atrocity of the Lusitania. 
There was “a passionate ring of abhorrence, 
we were told, throughout America of these 
deliberate and cold-blooded murders on tin 
high seas. Heading its leading article It ret 
Murder, What Is It ? ” the New York Bun 
recounted the outrages of which Germany had 
been guilty up to the end of March, 1015— 
the invasion of Belgium, the destruction of 
Louvain, the attack on the cathedral of Reims, 
the bombardment of unprotected sea-coast 
towns — “events which have counted incal- 
culably in the formation of neutral opinion 
adverse to the German cause,” it said, and now 
“ the murder of probably more than one hundred 
men and women non-combatants, the passenger.'* 
and crews of the Pal aba and the Aguila, jK-ace 
fully and inoffensively navigating the high 
seas.” “ This is not war, it is murder 1 
exclaimed the New York Time*. It has not 
even the palliation of piracy, for the pirat* 
like the highwayman, kills for gain and not 
because he delights in slaughter.” Continuing, 
the A’ pic York rimes said : 

The sinking of the Falaba Is perhaps the most shocking 
crime of the war. It is a crime directly chargeable 
against Germany, a crime for which Germany will be held 
responsible in the judgment of civilization. The sin ung 
of a peaceful merchant ship, even though she belong to 
the enemy, and the killing and drowning of her officers, 
crew, and passengers, are no part of the operations of 


m m «p % 


EX-PRESIDENT 


( Front a painting 


ROOSEVELT. 

by Sargent.) 


The American steamer Evelyn 


was sunk by a mine 


near Borkum. 

The American steamer Gulflight was sunk by a torpe o 
without notice near the Scilly Islands, and three American 

citizens were drowned. 

The American steamer Cushing was attacked by 
aeroplane in the North Sea. 

The British steamer Falaba was torpedoed, and ilr. 
Boon Thrasher, an American citizen, was drowned. 

The Falaba and Gulflight came within the 
scope of “ strict accountability.” There was 


But this crime, with its wanton destruction 
of human lives, was soon td be outdone hv 
the wholesale slaughter of innocent men, 
u omen, and children on a great Atlantic* liner, 
nn act which in the light of common humanity 
was wickedness such as the history of war will 

find it difficult to match. 

The news of the sinking of the Lusitania, 

May 7, 1915, was received throughout the 

United States with a hush of horror, broken 
only, said The Times New York Correspondent, 
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Head of the firm of J. P. Morgan and Co., the 
British Government’s Agents in the United States. 


disposition either towards “ swashbuckling ” or 
towards undue optimism, and the fact was 
recognized that the future rested with German 
In commenting on this Note The Times 


1, is a Not© that both in substance and expression 
recalls the best traditions of American diplomacy. 
Courteous and even considerate in form, it can leave the 
WilhelmStrasse under no illusions ft* to the state <> 
Amri n .n feeling or the determination of the l nite.l 
States Government. It remind^ ih*- directors of German 
policy that the sinking of the Lusitania is an moident 
1 hat does not stand alone. There have been other 
occurrences that have shown an equal diMregard of the 
lives and properties of neutral American citizens, occur 
rences Observed by the Government of the United States 
“with growing concern, distress* art( i amazement. 

An American life was lost when the Fah.ba was sunk ; 
the American steamship Cashing was attaoke J 
German airmen ; and the Gulfiight, Hying the Stars and 
Stripes was torpedoed without warning. I he Note 
politely assumes that these acts “ so absolutely contrar 
to the rules, practice, and spirit of modern warfare 
have not the countenance and sanction of the German 
Government. It points out, however, that the events 
of the past few weeks have proved the practical im- 
possibility of employing submarines against hostile 
commerce “without inevitable violation of mnm 
sacred principles of justice and humanity. H chums a- 
“indisputable” the right of American citizens to take 
ships and travel wherever their legitimate business may 
call then without having their lives endangered “ bv 
acts in clear violation of universally acknowledged 
international obligations.” It dismisses with Stern 
contempt the preposterous plea that a notification of the 
intention to commit “an unlawful, inhuman act can 
l,e nceeptod as an excuse or palliation for iis commission. 

The “ notification ” of the intention to com- 
mit this infamous crime was first published on 
Mov 3, 1915, as an advertisement in American 
newspapers, and was as follows: 

BriS?r« any of ho. 


i A* Ar in. # Iu'mp u'fttrffi ii t In ^ 1 1 v f 1 ! |i rn 

?2ls,z !22S3&A/«S w,..» ,,r - 

,ttb3 '°S%mUl GERMAN BMBA89V. WASHINGTON. 

The German reply to the United States 
Note on the sinking of the Lusitania "as 

generally regarded as unsatisfactory . Not 
representative newspaper had anything 1 ut 
the hardest words for it. It was excoriated as 
a ln a*s of quibbles and untruth-*, insulting to 
the United States, and unworthy of a Civilized 
Power. It had four main objects : 

1. To smother the Lusilaoia incident in a long dlpte- 

mat if and legal Controversy . . 

2. To further the chrome German corapwgn to previ 

the r\ port of munitions of war to the Allies. 

3 To BOgraval.- tli«. rnrr. nl of 1 

„ it l, our blockade policy by inculcating the idea that «>w 
nolicy is responsible not only for the troubles of me. I and 
cotton exporter-, but for the danger of tba subn.ar.nn 

blockade. - 

4. By imuHt ing upon the obstinacy of German want in 
li i_hl 1 1 il 1 1 * — i < • drive neutral shipping from British 

Among other assertions was that the Lusitania 
had cannons on board, which were mounted and 
concealed under the deck. This contention was 
supported by the affidavit of one Gustot Stahl, 
which affidavit was submitted to the State 

Department by Count Bernstnrfl. tour month- 
later this man Stahl, who had been u r "** d by 
the I'nited States authorities, pleaded guilty 
to the charge of perjury, and w t- sentenced by 


imprisonment . 

The second Note (issued June l|» 191>) 

discussed the cases of the Cushing, the Gull- 
light, and the Fah.ba. as well as that of tba 
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HV WAY OF A CHANGE. 

Uncle Sam: “Guess I'm about through with letter-writing.” 


1 aisitania. 


and brushed 


away the various 


contentions of the German Government, ad- 


vanced as excuses for sinking the Lusitania, as 
irrelevant to the real question, which was the 
legality or the lawlessness of the way in which 
the Germans destroyed the ship. Upon that 
point Mr. Wilson expressed no doubt. “ What - 


ever may be the other facts, he observed with 
unanswerable force. the principal fact is that 

«k 

a great steamer, primarily and chiefly for the 


conveyance of passengers, carrying more than 
1,000 souls who had no part or lot in the war, 
was torpedoed and sunk without so much as a 


challenge or warning, and that men, women, 
■ and children were sent to their death in circum- 
stances unparalleled in modern warfare.' That 
was the fact upon which America based her 


demand for assurances. 

A sensation was caused during the prepara- 
tion of this Note by the resignation (June s, 1 9 1 
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pf Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State, It ^ appears 
that Mr. Bryan was opposed to sending an£- 
thing in the nature of an ultimatum to Ger- 
many. because he believed such an act would 
institute a violation of the peace principles 
which he had for many years advocated, and 
that in leaving the Cabinet he would not 
embarrass the President should he feel it 
necessary to adopt a more drastic policy. The 
resignation of Mr. Bryan was regarded in the 
United States as much more a personal than 
a political event. It was aptly described as a 
dramatic incident in a highly dramatic career, 
but not a turning point or even a milestone in. 
national policy. It may be truthfully said 
that, apart from the pro-German Press, the 
comments of American newspapers were nearly 
all condemnatory of his action. The German 
Press was somewhat dazzled by the new 
recruit, and with characteristic disregard of 
former attacks proceeded to describe the 
'* sycophant of Great Britain as “a patriot 
who has come into this German atmosphere. 

The German reply (July 8, 1915) to the 
second American Note relating to the sinking 
of the Lusitania may be said to have reached 
the climax of effrontery, such as only Teutonic 
diplomacy could have evolved. Of the assur- 
ances twice demanded by the United States 
( ioverament after the sinking of the Lusitania 
not one was granted. Not one, indeed, was 
even mentioned. The Imperial Government 
approved by implication and alleged justifica- 
tion for the acts of its naval commanders. It 
neither promised nor refused financial repara- 
tion for the American lives that had been lost. 

It neither agreed nor declined to furnish 
assurances that similar outrages would not be 
perpetrated in the future. The solemn repre- 
sentations of the United States Government 
u«*rc treated with the silence of disdain. To 
talk of neutral rights, of “ fairness, reason, 
justice, and humanity,” the WiUielmstrasse 
preferred to return no answer at all. Instead 
it merely outlined various proposals for safe- 
guarding American ships and citizens against 
submarine attack. The Note said . 

In older to furnish adequate facilities for travel across 
lho Atlantic for American citizens, the German Govern- 
ment submits for consideration a proposal to increase 
the number of available steamers by the installing in the 
p.vmcnger service of a reasonable number of neutral 
.vt earners under the American fbv. die exact number to 
W agreed upon under tb« same conditions as above 
mentioned. Tho Imperial Government believes it can 
. that in thJfl manner adequate facilities for travel 
m , p 4 ,. Atlantic Ocean can be afforded to American 

citizens. There would, therefore, appear to bo no com- 


palling necessity for American citizens to travel to 
Europe in time of war in ships carrying an enemy fla^. 

In other words the citizens of the United 
States were coolly invited to become the accom- 
plices of Germany’s violations of the rules oi 
warfare. If they would agree to sail only 
under their own flag and in vessels guaranteed 
by the American Government to be carrying 
no contraband goods, their lives would be 
graciously spared. Unless they were willing 
to submit to these restrictions on their personal 
liberty, and to this absolute surrender of the 
right of neutrals to supply belligerents with the 
materials of war, they would continue to be 
blown out of the water whenever a German 
submarine could get at them. They were 
asked, in brief, to connive at the illegal and 
inhuman practices of the German Admiralty. 
Tho unscrupulous agitation in America of 
Germans against the Allies resulted in an 
explosion at the Capitol, and in a severe attack 
(July 3. 1915) by a weak-minded creature of 
German sympathies on Air. J . Pierpont Morgan, 
the head of the firm of J, P- Morgan & Co., 
who i n January had been appointed commercial 
agents to the British Government to superintend 
anv purchases which Government UepaAnenm I 
might have to make in America. This crime, 
which happily did not prove fatal to the 
victim, was admittedly the direct result of 
the sentimental Teutonic propaganda against 
the part that the United States was alleged to 
be playing towards the prolongation of the war. 
Fortunately Mr. Morgan recovered from his 
wounds, but liis assailant committed suicide 

in gaol. 

The third Note of the United States, dated 
Washington, July 28, characterized the Ger - 
Xote containing the above impudent proposals 
as most “ unsatisfactory.” “Repetitions,” it 
said. “ by the commanders of German naval 
vessels of acts of contravention of those rights 
must be regarded by the Government of the 
United States when they affect American 
citizens as deliberately unfriendly.” This ad- 
vanced the controversy to a definite and critical 
point. It is true this was not an ultimatum, but 
it was nevertheless an exceedingly strong and 
definite warning, ft took nearly three months 
for the deed which sent a thrill of hnnoi 
throughout the United States to reach this 
stage. No one could accuse President. Wilson 
• a t icing very precipitate. He offered Gennant 
every chance to re-establish herself in the 
judgment of civilization. Nevertheless her 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE ARABIC. 

Wliich was torpedoed by a German submarine on August 18, 1915. The above illustration, from a 
photograph taken by 'Vofessor Still, of Purdue University, who was saved in one ol the ship’s boats, 


shows the vessel at the moment 

efforts to penetrate the conscience of the Ger- 
man Government had up to this time gone 
unrewarded. Referring to trie situation at the 
close of Julv, The Times said : 

The responsibilities of an American President in 
such an emergency as this are very great. We do not 


of her going under, stern first. 

know when they have been discharged with more skill 
or dignity or self -restraint than by Mr, Wilson. His 
diplomacy has precisely interpreted the national wish 
to avoid a conflict and the national resolution not to 
shirk it if Germany forces it on. That is why the Presi- 
dent has carried with him during the past few anxious 
months the great mass of American opinion. Lt is 
with him now when the gravity of the situation can. 
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„„ longer bo concealed. Wo arc confident it will stay 

with him in whatever further d. eewton* i or 1 h ° £ 

ever serious, that German barbarities on the high sea 
may compel him to take. He has placed the respons- 
bility for all future developments squarely upon bo 
shoulders of Germany. Americans will await the upshot 
Plmir conscience and a united front. 


It was not to be expected that 1 ’resident 

Wilson, who had shown such 
patience and self-command in dealing with 
the perplexing relations of the United States 
with Germany, would be likely to act hastily- 
1 1 must be admitted that as outrage succeeded 
outrage, and insults, in the way of contemptuous 
Notes, succeeded insults, Englishmen were 
somewhat amazed at American patience, and 
surprised that no hasty word escaped the 
President’s lips or fell from his pen. It was 
said of Mr. Wilson that he was himself so 
reasonable and impartial that he wanted to 


make all the people of the United States equally 
open-minded and patient.* When at last it 
dawned upon the German Government that 
even President Wilson’s patience was exhausted, 
and that Uncle Sam (see cartoon from 
Punch , page 277), tired of letter-writing, 
possibly preparing for action, Count Bernst orff 
was instructed to promise the Washington 
Government that no more passenger .'-tn >s 
would be torpedoed by German submarines 


without warning unless they tried to escape 


when summoned to stop, or offered resistance. 


Count Bernst orffs promise, however, proved 


but a ‘‘scrap of paper,” for on August 19 the 
White Star liner Arabic was torpedoed without 
warning and sunk by a German submarine. 
There were twenty-six Americans on board, and 
some of them lost their lives. 'his brought 
about another “ crisis ” in America, and the 
Press was almost unanimous in proclaiming 


* “ The Neutrality of the United States in Isolation 
to the British and German Empires.'’ by Professor 
Shield Nicholson. 


that Germany’s action, if the Arabic gave no 
provocation, was “ deliberately unfriendly,'' 
and that more words were useless. Of course, 
Count Bernst orff played for delay, and after it 
had been granted a story was telegraphed from 
Berlin that the submarine commander who 
sank the Arabic declared the liner turned 
towards him ; he naturally supposed he was 
going to be rammed, so fired a torpedo. This 
story, arrayed in official attire, was subsequently 
submitted by the German Ambassador, with a ^ 
further insulting statement that as the Arabic 
had been sunk in self-defence, the German 
Government declined to admit : i ? 

Americans killed. Count Bemstorff was con- 
fronted by Secretary Lansing with affidavits 
made by American survivors of the Arabic, 
showing that the ship did not attempt to ram 
the submarine, and that therefore its commander 
was not acting in self-defence. This the Count 
declared made a further explanation necessary- 
in the case of the Allan liner Hesperian, which 
was torpedoed and sunk September l91o» 
with loss of life, the Germans claimed that the 
vessel was sunk by a mine and not a submarine. 
Of Bernstorff's promise the A cw i oth ficrald 

said : 

Apparently the German Ambassador meant not one 
word of the written memorandum, and the conclusion 
is irresistible that Germany has been continually trifling 
with the United States. 

Of the Hesperian assassins the same journal 
remarked : 

In attacking the Hesperian the German submarine 
commander was absolutely ruthless. He could not tell 
whether he was attacking a liner or a cargo boat. The 
boat might just as well have been the St. Paul or the 
Philadelphia of the American Line. 

The President demanded a copy of the orders 
issued to submarine commanders as a proof of 
good faith. This request the German Govern- 
ment showed no desire to grant. • 
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CHAPTER XC. 


POLITICAL CHANGES AT HOME: 
A COALITION GOVERNMENT 


Political Situation Preceding the Outbreak of War : The Home Rule Rill— The Party 
Truce — Lord Kitchener as Minister of War— Emergency Measures — The Veil of Secrecy 

— Recruiting — Pensions ANb Allowances — Enemy Aliens — Trading with the Enemy 

Labour Troubles — Munitions — Drink — Sport — Unrest at the Admiralty — The- Coalition 

Government — The Munitions of War Act — Thrift Campaign and War Loan National 

Registration Bill — -Boards at^d Committees of Experts — The Government and the South 

Wales Coal Strikes. 


T HE announcement on Friday, July 24, 

of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
coincided to a day with one of the 
most dramatic moments of the 
Parliamentary Session of 1914. The Irish 
Question, that malignant problem which for 
a generation past had. more than any other 
influence, tended to corrupt political life, was 
reaching its climax. In order to realize the 
situation with which the gathering of the 
coming storm found the Parliament and people 
of England preoccupied it is necessary to recall 
briefly the phases of the Home Rule contro- 
versy immediately preceding the out break of war. 

In spite of a wholly unprecedented passage 
in the King's Speech at the opening of the 
Session, in which His Majesty had expressed 
his most earnest wish that the goodwill and 
cooperation of men of all parties and creeds 
might heal dissension and lay the foundations 
of a lasting settlement, the future position of 
Ulster had once more proved the apparently 
insuperable obstacle to agreement. Violent 
altercations in the House of < Jommons, the 
incendiary attitude adopted by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, in a 
speech at* Bradford on March 4, the “ precaution- 
ary ” movements of troops and warships, which 
convinced the Ulster Unionists that a deliberate 
Vol. V. — Part 00. 


campaign to overawe them had been set on 
foot, the alarming culmination of the crisis in 
the resignation of the Brigadier -(ieneral and 
57 officers ot the < avalry at the Curragh, on 
March 20 — all these deplorable incidents had 
raised public excitement to a pitch which is 
almost inconceivable to-day. No one who 
recalls the black week-end of the “ Curragh 
crisis " will forget the common feeling that the 
whole foundations of our society were rocking ; 
and the general sense of bewilderment threat- 
ened to turn into an appalling national schism 
when certain Radicals and Nationalists thought 

o 

fit to raise the cry of the Army against the 
People." So far had party passion obliterated 
all sense of decency that the Army, which 
was so soon to cover itself with imperish- 
able glory, was represented as threatening the 
authority of Parliament by the very men whose 
blind ambitions had long since reduced that 
authority to a mere figure of speech. The 
situation became moinentarilv calmer with the 
judicious assumption by the Prime Minister on 
March 30 of the post of Secretary of State for 
War.* 


* Colonel Seely. Secretary of State for War, together 
with Sir John French, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and Sir Spencer Ewart, Adjutant-General of the 
Forces, had resigned in the midst of the chaos. 
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THE ULSTER VOLUNTEERS. 

Sir Edward Carson inspecting the Guard o! Honour. 

Inset : Sir Edward holding up the name sheet with 

11 Mount joy” painted on it. 

teer Force, brought a new and disturbing factor 
into play. lien, at length, on June 2.5, Lord 
Crewe introduced the Amending Bill in the 
House of Lords it was found to contain no more 
than had been offered by the Prime Minister 
early in March— the exclusion for six years of 

■hr* 

such Ulster counties as voted themselves out of 
the Home Rule scheme. The Lords, in Com- 
mittee, quickly transformed the measure into 
one which, permanently excluding the whole of 
Uls ter. could obviously not expect acceptance 
by the Government. Mat ters were fast reaching 
a deadlock when on July 20 The Times startled 
the political world by announcing that the King 


lonth later the landing by the Ulster 
eer Force of a large* store of rifles and 
nit ion caused a profound sensation. The 
Kule Bill passed through its second and 
readings (April 0 and May 25) on the 
standing that the question of the exclusion 
i. ,* would be further raised by an Amend- 
ill. Meanwhile, the recognition by Mr. 
ond of the National Volunteers, which had 
ormed as a respo to the Ulster Volun- 


had summoned a conference of two representa- 
tives of each of the four parties to the contro 
versy, under the chairmanship of the Speaker, to 
meet at Buckingham Palace. During the days 
which followed there was a breathless lull in 
hostilities. His Majesty opened the Conference 
with a gravely worded speech, in which he spoke 
of the cry of civil war being on the lips of the 
most responsible and sober-mint led of the 
people. The Conference held four meetings. On 
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July 24 the Speaker briefly reported its failure 
to the House as follows : — “ The possibility of 
defining an area to be excluded from the 
Government of Ireland Bill was considered. 
The Conference, being unable to agree, either 
in principle or in detail, upon such an area, 
brought its meetings to a conclusion.’ ’ 

Such was the pass to which the “ obtuse 
blindness,” as Mr. Balfour called it, of the 
Government had brought the country at the 
moment w hen the mists of war which had long 
been hanging on the European horizon con- 
densed into the definite menace of the Austrian 
Note. The bursting of the storm found England 
apparently impotent to prevent a domestic 
tragedy which would shake the British Empire 
to its foundations. Parliamentary government 
had become an empty farce. All sense of 
leadership had been lost in a turmoil of talk ; 
all sense of realities had vanished in the struggle 
of conflicting party interests. The ship of 
State had become a raft, drifting no one knew 
whither amid the wrangling of the crew. No 
wonder that foreign observers, ignorant of the 
greater character of the nation, attributed to 
it as a whole the unworthy qualities of its 
least representative politicians. 


It is impossible yet to determine how far 
the divisions of parties on the Irish 
question were a factor in the hope of 
Germany that England would keep out of 
the war. It may well be that, seeing the 
Government under the lash of their Nationalist 
supporters, sinking daily deeper and deeper 
ini o the morass, unconscious o’ any but their 


RECRUITING IN LONDON. 
Outside the Central Recruiting < >ffice. 
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immediate party interests, apparently prepared 
to contemplate with equanimity the outbreak 
of civil war in Ireland for the sake of party 
shibboleths, and having continuously shown an 
ostrich-like incapacity for facing facts in a broad 
and statesmanlike spirit, the Germans counted 
on their “ funking this issue as they had 
«* funked ” so many in the past. So lar as 
Ireland itself was concerned, the activity of 
German agents in the direction of promoting 
difficulties in that country had long been 
obvious, and the complete allure of these, as 
of so many other expedients of the kind, could 
not have been anticipated by their inspirers. 
But if Germany was painfully surprised to find 
that the Irish ulcer had not sapped England’s 
strength of purpose, and that the country s 
habit of keeping its promises had not been 
impaired either by prosperity or pacifism, 
the English people was proportionately relieved 
to find the politicians willing to sink their 
differences in presence of the common danger. 
It was from the leader of the Opposition and 
Sir Edward Carson that the suggestion first 
came to the Prime Minister that controversial 
legislation should for the time be abandoned. 


LORD KITCHENER’S VISIT TO THE CITY. 

I he War Minister inspecting the Guard of Honour outside the Guildhall. 

Inset : Lord Kitchener leaving the War Office. 
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LORD KITCHENER IN THE CITY. 

Hie War Secretary receives a great ovation from the crowd outside thj Cuildhall after his 

recruiting speech. 


In announcing on July 30 th** postponement, 
Without prejudice, of the Amending Hill, Mr. 
A '( j u ifh ga\ 1 lii' na-on- in liin^ua^c vvhi'li 
struck tin* I not' '4 tin* momentous d**b ites 

which were to follow : 

Wo moot lo-flay, ho tuit l. under couditioiiH of gravity 

which urc almost unparaM'-tci I in tin* t'*X|>*-rii-ii«-*- ot 
every one of us. I iib i -luen of p»*ui*e uri«i war are 
hanging in the ha lance, and with them the ri; : k of a 
cat a 'l rophe of w hictl it i- inipo-ibl© to mea-ure either 
the ihinen-iMii - or the effect#, tit theae circuirmt*Mi<'«~. 
it 1 ot vital importance in the intere-t h of the whole 
world that this country, whicit has no ihl r.--i - ol it ~ 
own directly at rftake*, should piBMDl a unit* •! front, 
and he able to wpeak and act with the authority of an 
undivided nation. 

With tin* •/room* nt of tin- House to confine 
it .-.t it to non -controversial business, a party 
true** uiis d**<lared tor tlie period of the national 
peril, and was only broken, *ls th* Opposition 
OCmndfifedt by Mr. AwgllitJl’s insisting on placing 
the Heine Rule Rill and the Welsh Church Hilt 
on the Statute -hook about ~j\ ..s later 

(September 18). 

Meanwhile the country w ent through another 
of those anxious week-ends (August 1 ») when 


* i hii speech whs made at a moment when it wa* -till 
a -sumed to be poable that the neutrality of Belgium 

might be re«pected. 


tin* crisis abroad became momentarily over- 
shadowed by doubts at home. The Govern- 
foerit — in the persons oJ Mr. Churchill and Prince 
Louis of Hut tenberiz, his First Sea Lord — had 
already taken the prompt and invaluabl. -u p of 

keeping the Fleet in a state of mob, it ion after 
its summer exercises. What would they do 
further? Would they recognize obligations 
which, though never specified or disch»-i*d, 
were tacitly endorsed b\ cv ryone who under- 
stood the situation ? W ould the people* on the 
other hand consent to shoulder a burden which 
had been so studiously kept from their gjghl ? 
Tie* Cabinet was in session almost without 
intermission throughout that fateful Sunday 
(August 2), and by the evening the stern logic 
«<! events had to all intents and purpose.-. svvung 
the countrv into War« The G**rman ho-t- were 

already across the border. 

#> 

The closing of the political runks which 
accompanied the actual bunting of the storm 

as a magnificent demonstration of patriotism. 

On the same Sunday morning, a- was after- 
wards revealed, Mr. Honar Law had addn I 
the following letter to Mr. Asquith : 

Lord han <lov% ne aiitl I fe**l il < > « i r duty t o inform you 
that, in our opinion, at* well in th.tt of all *t illt-aj/uc - 
whom W0 htiVir hetffi altle to comult, it would l>» j 1 t > 

60 — 2 
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RIGHT HON. H. H. ASQUITH, 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. 


//on . I (LuttS u 


the honour and security of the United Kingdom to 
hesitate in supporting France and Russia at the present 
juncture : and we offer our unhesitating support to the 
< government m any measures they may consider necessary 

for that object. 

Next day. a memorable Bank Holiday, Sir 
Edward Grey made his historic statement. 
He began by recalling to the House the way 
in which during the last years, and notably 
throughout the Balkan crisis, “we have con- 
sistently worked with a sinu'k mind, with all 

' — LJ * ir 


the earnestness in our power, to preserve 
peace.” 

In the present crisis it has not been possible to secure 
the peace of Europe, because there has been little time, 
and there has been a disposition — at any rate in some 
quarters, on which 1 will not dwell — to force things 
rapidly to an issue, at any rate, to the great risk of peace, 
and as we now know, llie result of that is that the policy 
of peace, as far as the Great Powers generally are con- 
cerned. is in danger. I do not want to dwell on that, and 
to comment on it. and to say where the blame seems to 
us to lie, which Powers were most in favour of peace, 
which were most disposed, to risk or endanger peace. 
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RIGHT HON. DAVIU LLOYO GEORGE, 

V mister of Munitions. 


i I ii 


in. 


because 1 would like the House to approach this end- in 
which we are now front the point of view of Hri(i>li 
interests, Hritith honour, and llritiih obligation-, free 
from all passion a-> to why pemr hut not been 
preserved 

After tracing the course of diplomatic con* 
vernation* at the time of the Algecira-s (Con- 
ference and during the Agadir crisis, in order 
r-. show that nothing which had previously 
taken place in the Government * diplomatic 
relations with other Power* restricted the free- 


dom of the Government and House to decide 
what their present attitude should !>•*, Sir 
Kdward Grey pointer! out that fit.* | resent 
crisis, unlike the previous ones , had not 
originated with anything which primarily con- 
cerned France. 

I can -ay this with the moat absolute eon fidenea no 
Ciovernmeot and no country ha * desire t«# involved 
in war over a dispute with Austria and Serbia than fh** 
Government and tin* country of Ffn/iCH, I hey ar*- in* 
volved in ir hfc-auae ol their obligation of honour under 
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a definite alliance with Russia. Well, it is only fair to 
gay t ., the H.*u~e that the oHLali.m of honour eann«»t 
appiy in the same way to ns. We are not parties to the 
Franco-Rn—ian Alliance We do not even know the 
terms of that Alliance. 

But for many years England had had a long- 
standing friendship with France. 

'The French fleet is in the Mediterranean, and has for 
some years been concent rated there because of the 
feeling of confidence and friendship which has existed 
between the two countries. My own feeling is that if a 
foreign fleet engaged in a war which France had not 
sought, and in which she had not been the n^cosnr. 
came down the English Channel and bombarded and 
battered the undefended coasts of France, we could not 
nd aside and see this going On practically within sight 
of our eyes, with our arms folded, looking on dispas- 
ionatcl v. doing nothing ! I believe that would be the 
•elin^ of this country. . . . We feel strongly that 
France was entitled to know — and to know at once - 
whether nr not in the event of attack upon her 
unprnt I Northern and Western coasts she could 
depend upon British support. In that emergency, and in 
compelling circumstances, y 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES IN THE CITY. 
Inset : Receiving instructions at Scotland ^ ard. 

I gavb to the French Ambassador the following 
statement : 

“I am authorised to give an assurance that if die 
German Fleet conies into the Channel or through the 
North Sea to undertake hostile operations against the 
French coasts or shipping, the British Fleet will cive all 
the protection in its power. This assurance is, of course, 
subject to the policy of His Majesty’s Government re- 
ceiving the support of Parliament, and must not be taken 
as binding His Majesty’s Government to take any action 
until the above contingency of action by the German 
fleet takes place.” 

Sir Edward Grey went on to describe the 
treaty obligations oi Great Britain towards 
Belgium, and added : 

We were sounded in the course of last week ns to 
whether if a guarantee were given that, utter the war, 
Belgian integrity would he preserved that would content 
us. We replied that we could not bargain away whatever 
interests or obligations we had in Belgian neutrality. 

Meanwhile the King of the Belgians had. 
appealed to King George for the diplomatic 
intervention of the British Government to 
safeguard the integrity of Belgium. Xow 
England, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, had 

on interest in the independence of Belgium which is wider 
than that which we may have in the literal operation of 
the guarantee. It is found in the answer to the question 
whether, under the circumstances of the enso, this 
country, endowed as it is with influence and power, 
would quietly stand by and witness the perpetration of 
the direst crime that ever stained the pages of history, 
and thus become participators in the sin. 

If in a crisis like this (said Sir Edward Grey) we run 
away from those obligations of honour and interest as 
regards the Belgian Treaty, I doubt whether, whatever 
material force we might, have at the end, it would be of 
very much value in face of the respect that we should 
have lost. . . . 

The one bright spot in the whole of this terrible situa- 
tion is I red and. 
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Or thi* awialiy fa •»«> *"•! and every .Ui.^er that 
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unit**! .i« tt )i/«l tflilijiii Uin in itv history, 
front (tin moment tlo- (lirt'minirtii, emoyii.r 
♦*« n nf rumi r y from (fititwiii ulmoMt rompfat** 
tiinl nl top** her impn * . d* nt* > I, he*ul. .| douii to 
tin* work in tuinii. 

Tt.*- it* ( i* lit of <«t n finny in invading fi<*J^ium 
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be seen how far the arrangement would justify 
the original anxiety as to its success. 

On August 6 Mr. Asquith announced that 
he had relinquished the post of Secretary of 
State or War and that it had been accepted by 
Lord Kitchener. The appointment was received 
by the nation with the utmost satisfaction and 
relief. There had, as we saw in an earner 
chapter,* been a moment of intense anxiety 

V 

lest the Lord Chancellor, Lord Haldane, 
should be invited to return to his former 
position at the War Office. It was felt that the 
occasion called, not for a man smiled in the 
subtleties of debate, but for a soldier of proved 
experience in the organization of warfare. It 
was freely admitted that during his tenure of 
office as Minister of War Lord Haldane had 
done much to improve the efficiency of the 
Army. If, for the sake of the cheap applause 
with which his party was ever ready to welcome 
any apparent economy in military expenditure, 
he reduced the Artillerv, he was to be credited 
with the foundation of the Territorial Force, 
and for this, as also for his being one of the first 
to realize the potentialities of military aero- 
nautics, the country had abundant reason to be 
grateful. But his well-known predilections for 
Germany rendered the prospect of his appoint- 
ment to the War Office liable to arouse misap- 
prehension in France. Above all, his inherent 
desire to avoid unpopularity at all costs dis- 
qualified him for a post in which many unpopu- 
lar actions might become necessary. Nor had 
the public forgotten that dining the Army crisis 
Lord Haldane, by the insertion of the word 
“immediate” in the official report of a speech 
on the coercion of Ulster, had, as it seemed, 
sought to qualify in a highly important manner 
the sense ol his utterances m the House itself. 
At this distance the incident, however unfor- 
tunate, appears trivial, but it was not so at the 
t ime, and it undoubtedly injured Lord Haldane s 
reputation for straightforwardness to a very 
serious degree. 

For the first time, therefore, a soldier with 
no Cabinet experience became Secretary of 
State for War. Other Cabinet changes had 
already been announced. During the week 
preceding the Government’s momentous deci- 
sion and while Germany’s intentions were still 
undeclared, the 1 ’rime Minister, in view of the 
importance of standing before the world with 
the support of an absolutely united Cabinet, 
had been engaged in his familiar struggle to keep 

* See Vol. I., p* -80. 


his colleagues together. But in the case both 
of Lord ALorley, Lord -President of the Council, 

I 

and of Mr. Burns, President of the Board of 
Trade, the moment seemed opportune for 
retirement. Neither the advanced age ot the 
former nor the personal sympathies of the 
latter justified t hem any longer in forming part 
of a Cabinet from which, before all things, 
strenuous labour and unanimity with regard 
to the policy to be pursued were to be expected, 
and on August 4 the t wo Ministers resigned, to 
be succeeded respectively by Lord Beauchamp 
and Air. Rune n nan. At the same time Air. 
C. \ Trevelyan resigned the Parliamentary 
Under -Secret ary ship of the Board of Education, 
and Air. Ramsay AlacDonald, who had been 
an outspoken critic of Sir Edward Grey’s 
diplomacy, resigned the Chairmanship of tho 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 

The die once cast by England’s declaration 
of war, the House of Commons, awaking as 
from an evil dream, set to work with a zeal and 
unanimity which have never been surpassed 
in its long, eventful history. The first war vote 
of credit for £100.000,000 and the increases of 
t he Army and Navy by 500,000 and 67,000 men 
respectively were agreed to on Report without 
debate. Before the House was prorogued on 
September 18 no fewer than 37 Emergency 
Bills of various kinds had been passed — for the 
most part without any close examination. 
Among the more important measures were 
those dealing with the Defence of the Realm 
and those necessitated by the financial crisis. 
The former, while avoiding the appearance of 
imposing martial law, did in fact ptace remark- 
ably extensive powers in the hands of the 
military authorities. The latter, of which the 

V 

first was passed (on August 3) before war was 
actually declared, authorized the proclamation of 
a moratorium on certain payments. Confidence 
ihat the Government had the situation well in 
hand grew rapidly, largely owing to the patriot ie 
action of the Press, which, while abstaining 
from criticism, encouraged the people to adapt 
themselves willingly to the unaccustomed 
interference with their liberty and coinlort 
involved by this mass ot legislation. Aleau- 
while, industrial disputes fell into abeyance, 
the trade union leaders showing themselves 

s 

conspicuously public-spirited and the men 
forgetting for the time their grievances in the 
general enthusiasm for the country s cause. 
After lasting more than six months the strike 
in the building trade in London was concluded 
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BRITAIN’S NEW ARMY: LORD KITCHENER 

Inset : Mr. Bonar Law and the 

anxietv to Ministers during the preceding 

l / 

months. / 

T'he period of acquiescence in the desirability 
of avoiding controversy* so far as matters 
relating to the war were concerned, lasted longer 
than could have been expected, and certainly 
longer than, as appeared later, was conducive 
to the welfare of the State. The chief source of 
constructive criticism in the first few months 
of the war was the House of Lords, which set a 
good example to the House of Commons by 
curtailing its Christmas holiday. The tendency 
of Ministers, which had grown, as it always 
grows, with the prolongation of their tenure of 
office, to live exclusively in that politician’s 
heaven which ignores the existence o the real 
world without, was too deeply rooted to be dis- 
turbed even by a lLuropean war. N o sooner had 
tin* first wave of excitement and the glamour of 
the great speeches died away than the natural 
desire of the public for information began to 
express itself. An official Press Bureau was 
established on August 8, with the promise that 
all information which could be given without 
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REVIEWING THE “ SERVICE ” BATTALIONS. 

Hon, Sam Hughes at Shorncliffe. 


prejudice to the public interest “should be 
given fully and given at once.*' This is not 
the place to consider how far the Press Bureau 
carried out its duty efficiently. Opinions differ 
as to whether its activities were, as many 
considered, the worst managed of all branches 
of the < Government's operations during the war. 

What is certain is that, sheltering itself behind 
the alleged wishes, now of our French Allies and 
now of our naval and military authorities, the 

a 

Government adopted an attitude of reticence 
which, at a moment of intense general anxiety, 
was only prevented from producing a disastrous 
effect by the hitherto unimpaired confidence of 
the public in its leaders. Coupled with this 
reticence and intended, doubtless, to allay the 
suspicions engendered by it, came a series of 
soothing speeches, emphasizing the valour of 
the British troops and the greatness of the 
response to Lord Kitchener's appeal foj men, 
and of the support forthcoming from the 
Empire. All was for the best. If new recruits 
were lodged in scandalous conditions, that was 
inevitable in the circumstances. If there were 

•/ . ‘ - - ■ GO— 3 


complaints about the insufficiency or non- 
payment of separation allowances, they were 
exaggerated. The truth about the Antwerp 
expedition could not expediently be revealed^ 
but the Government could do no wrong. 

O 

There can be no doubt that the policy of 
impenetrable secrecy with which the Govern- 
ment veiled their operations was injurious to 
the common cause. It may have been based on 
the practice of countries m which, owing to 
the existence of universal military service, the 
conditions were altogether different from those 
prevailing in England. It was more probably 
due to the ingrained habit of Liberal Ministers 
of despising the intelligence of their supporters. 
It certainly indicated the completeness with 
which, in the past Parliamentary generation, 
the politicians had divorced themselves from 
the opinion of those whose votes had put them 
in power. It showed to what extent the old 
party cry of ’rust the People " had given 
place to the insidious substitute of “ Trust the 
Government.” No member of the Opposition, 
which had so patriotically abandoned its right 
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of criticism, dreamed of embarrassing the 
Government by extracting from them informa- 
tion which could possibly be of service to the 
enemy. Wlmt the Government failed to 
realize was, first, that the enemy, and through 
the enemy the whole outer world, was perfectly 
xvpII ft ware of the facts which were concealed 


from the public at home, and, secondly, that 
t Ue country was composed, not of excitable 
children, but of serious men and women, 


prepared to make any sacrifices the moment 
the necessity for those sacrifices was explained 
to them. In the early days of the war there 
was no “pessimism” to be overcome by 
cheerful assurances. Perhaps, if the country 
had been aware of the magnitude of its task 
there might have been a stricter enquiry into 
the steps which the Government were taking 
to fulfil their responsibilities. But the country 
had been lulled to sleep by false prophets, and 


when the time came to arouse it, those same 
false prophets proved themselves incapable of 
shaking off the habits of a political lifetime 
In the midst of the prevailing ignorance, 
which the occasional sketches of past naval 
and military operations vouchsafed by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary 
for War only served to deepen, and in spite of 
the general obscurantism of the Government, 
several unpleasant truths were brought home 
to the public by the efforts of a few private 
members and of the Press. The first was that 
the military authorities were largely unable to 
cope with the flood of recruits which poured 


into the enlistment offices in response to Lord 
Kitchener’s appeal for men. Sot only was 
accommodation, and, still more, equipment 
lacking for those accepted, but the mere process 
of enrolment was beset with difficulties which 
could not fail to have a discouraging effect. 
Nothing having been foreseen, the recruiting 
officers had to “ muddle through ” as best they 
could, and although in many eases goodwill 
performed miracles, in others lack of guidance 
and of adaptability to new ideas effectively 
chilled the ardour of those wishing to volunteer. 
Nevertheless, the first 100,000 men between the 
ages of 19 and 30 demanded by Lord Kitchener 
were quickly forthcoming, under the impulse 
of a campaign of advertisement which was 
later to assume the most humiliating forms. 

Before a month had elapsed Lord Kitchener 
appealed for another 100,000, the age limit 
being raised to 35. At this period the average 
enlistments from the whole country were stated 
to be 30,000 a week. On September 1" Mr. 
Asquith / announced that 438,000 had already 
been recruited. The establishment of the 
Army was raised by a further 500,000. By th< 
end of October, in spite of strenuous appeals 
to the patriotism of employers, who in many 
cases had placed obstacles in the way of their 
men. there was a great falling off in the daily 
average of enlistments. Men were, it is true, 
freely joining specialized corps, the Terri- 
torials, and various unofficial l ),l( lu*s which were 
being raised throughout the country. But 
the recruiting for what was popularly knoum 
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Kitchener’s Army ” showed a serious 
■decline. For this the Government had only 
themselves to thank. The habitual failure to 
toll the truth on the part of the only people 
Svho were in a position to know* it, the altogether 
false view of he situation produced by the 
absence of news, the very raising of the height 
standard for recruits, which, however necessary 
-as a momentary expedient for checking the 
first overwhelming rush, undoubtedly produced 
the impression that more men were not needed, 
all these combined with stories of improper 
t reat 1 1 tent ol t he enlisted and uncertainty as 
to the Government’s intentions with regard to 
separation allowances and pensions to damp 
the ardour to enlist. 

Under the instigation of that portion of the 
Press which had refused to be hoodwinked by 
•official complacency, and which realized that 
until the need or an unlimited supply of men 
had been properly explained to the country 
its response would continue to be inadequate, 
a variety of new methods were set on foot. An 
appeal to householders to state the names of 
members of their households who were willing 
to enlist was signed by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar 
haw, and Mr. Henderson, the new Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, and issued 
from November 12 onward by the Parlia- 
mentary Recruiting Committee. The filling up 
of the form was purely voluntary, and its issue, 
which had been postponed at the wish of the 
War Office, was at first confined to the rural 
districts of the Eastern Command. The response 
was so satisfactory that in November the War 
Office requested that the form should be sent 
to the Northern, Southern and Western 
Commands, large cities and towns being 
excluded. By the middle of (December 4,400,000 
householders had been circularized, and by 
December 22 2,500,000 replies had been 

received, of which 225,000 were promises 
to enlist. Lord Kitchener, at a Guildhall 
meeting on November 9, asked for “men 
and still more men.” Recruiting speeches 
filled the air, while every conceivable form 
of advertisement appealed to the eye, 
if not to the taste, of the beholder. These 
advertisements, ranging from the simple “ Join 
the Army Now ” of the taxicabs to the highly 
coloured pictures of the hoardings, in which 
every sentiment from shame to anger was 
adduced as a motive for enlistment, were, in 
spite of their undoubted cleverness, a humiliat- 
ing confession of the Government’s reluctance 


to face t lie facts. It was a new experience for a 
generation o: citizens which had been brought 
up to concentrate its attention solely on its 
“ rights ” to be reminded that there was such 
a thing as “ duty ” too. Very surprising and 
shocking also to our Allies, accustomed to 
universal service, was the discovery that the 
idea of serving the country had to be con- 
veyed, as it were, for the first time to the 
people of this country by methods of this kind. 
An extraordinarily high percentage of the new 
recruits were married men. The disastrous 
effects of this indiscriminate recruiting, both 

on the eost of separation allowances and in the 

§ 

robbing of war industries of many of their best 

and most patriotic men, were frequently 

% 

pointed out to the Government in vain. Lord 
Kitchener had been entrusted with the task of 
raising armies on the voluntary system, which 
had existed, and more or less sufficed, to meet 
altogether different conditions. To all enquiries 
in Parliament and arguments in the Press the 
Government were impervious. But still the cry 
went up for “ men and still more men.” 

Appeals tor a relaxation of the censorship 
restrictions, which would have enabled the 
country to learn “ the truth about the war,” 
were treated with high-handed contempt. 
Instead, an active process of individual canvas- 
sing was set on foot. While “ international ” 
football matches were abandoned, partly from 
the belief that, in default of them, spectators 
would join the colours, though partly, no doubt, 
for fear lest their continuance should be mis- 
understood abroad, numerous proposals for 
improving the comfort of recruits was brought 
to the attention of the Government and largely 
• adopted. The result of all these measures was 
to revive recruiting, and when on November Hi 
an increase of another 1,000,000 men was 
asked and granted the House sat back on its 
benches and once more “ trusted the Govern- 
ment.” On November 17 Mr. Lloyd George 
informed the House that there were at the 
moment “ at least 2,000,000 serving the 
country under arms,” and a few days later 
Lord Kitchener, in the House of Lords, des- 
cribed the rate of recruiting as approximately 
30,000 a week, in addition to regiments raised 
by particular localities. 

The difficult question of pensions and 
allowances to the dependants of soldiers next 
occupied the House. The numerous hard- 
ships and incongruities of the existing arrange- 
ments u r ere pointed out, and on the proposal 
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THE KOVAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 

Men of the Glasgow and Clyde Divisions marching in the grounds of the Crystal Palace 


of Mr. Bonar Law the matter was referred to 
a small ' ’ommittee. Ultimately, extensive 
changes were made in the Government’s already 
amended scale. Much debate took place as 
to the proper machinery for the administration 
of the allowances, but as regards the financial 
,ispe :t there was no disagreement as to the need 
of combining generosity with justice. As for 
the adeged grievances in the matter of de 
payment, they were attributable to the com- 
plete inadequacy of existing machinery for its 
enormously increased work. 

The minimum weekly scale of pensions issued 
in November, 1914, while still open to amend- 
ment. was much more liberal than that previ 
ouslv in force. It failed to cope satisfactory 
with the fact that the circumstances of the 
material composing the huge new Army were 
not onlv superior to but far less uniform than 
those of t He smaller Army of the past. The 
widow of a private received a pension ranging 
from 7s. Cd. a week in the absence of chil- 
dren to £ 1 a week in the case of four children, 
with 2s. additional for each child in excess of 
f our . Additional allowances were given in 
. -sitous cases. The minimum total dis- 
ablement allowance for unmarried men of the 
lowest grades without children was 14s. a 
week, which might be increased at the dis- 
cretion of the authorities up to 23s. The 


allowances for partial disablement in the 
lowest grades ranged from 3s. 6d. to 17s. (id. 
a week. i'he separation allowance in the case 
of soldiers making the usual allotment of 6d. 
a day from their ’pay {and including that allot- 
ment) ranged from 12s. Gd. a week, and w*a> 
irrespective of whether or not the wife was 
“ on the strength. 1 n the whole, the Govern- 
ment were less open to criticism in this particular 
matter than in almost any of their proceedings. 

It was the policy of Ministers — or, rather, 
the absence of any consistent policy with 
regard to alien enemies in the United Kingdom 
that at this period chiefly strained the confidence 
of the country. By the Aliens Restriction and 
Defence of the Realm Acts of August the Govern- 
ment had taken extensive powers for dealing 
both with the movements of aliens and with 
espionage. The Prime Minister claimed that, 
“ at once, or as soon as might be after the 
outbreak of \yar all those persons who, after 
many years of careful and continuous obser- 
vation,” there was reason to suspect of being 
spies had been arrested or interned. The 
Home Office was optimistic and did in fact 
lay hands on a number of obvious unde- 
sirables. But it was long before public opinion, 
expressing itself in a few cases by the breaking 
of windows, induced the authorities to realize 
that more comprehensive measures were re- 
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unfortunate incoherence in practice. In reply 
to suggestions that the whole matter should 
be in the hands of a single responsible Minister, 

Mr. McKenna announced in March that there 
was no single Department of State, except the 
military authority, which could undertake 
the work. The sole responsibility for the 
internment of aliens and their release from 
internment had rested, except for an inter- 
regnum of two or three weeks, with Lord 
Kitchener, who was unwilling to relinquish 
that responsibility. In reply Mr* Bonar Law 
pointed out with crushing force that the 
Government, as a who e, were responsible for 
their policy. The debate, otherwise inconclusive, 
left a painful impression of leader less Ministers 

working without co-ordination. 

In May public opinion on the subject be- 
came too strong. The English race is slow 
to wrath. The country, while resenting 
the freedom enjoyed by alien enemies as 
compared with the treatment of British 
subjects in Germany, had not yet lost con- 
fidence that, after all, "the Government 
probably knew best.'* Even the shameful 
bombardment of defenceless coast towns 
had aroused little active resentment. But, 
stirred by the wholesale murders of those on 
board the Lusitania and the shock to civilized 
ideas caused by the use of poisonous gases at 
the Front, the wrath of the nation, at home 
and throughout the Empire, was no longer to 
be restrained. It became obvious that, if 
only for their own protection, Germans and 
Austrians must be segregated on a compre- 
hensive scale. On May 13, more than nine 
months after the outbreak of war, Mr. Asquith 
announced that all male enemy aliens of 
military age would be interned. Males above 
military age would be deported “ unless 
grounds were shown for exceptional treat- 
ment.*’ Women and children “ in suitable 
i-itsea ” would bo repatriated. Naturalized 
persons “ ot hostile origin would be interned 
in-i coses of proved necessity or danger. An 
advisory body of a judicial character was to 
be set up to consider claims for exemption 
from the general rule. The Home Secretary 
would be responsible for ascertaining who were 
th<* persons to whom the new policy applied. 
Mr. Bonar Law, in expressing his approval, 
took occasion to point out that, just as the 
Government had lagged behind the House of 
Commons in the matter, so the House of 
Commons had lagged behind the general 


feeling of the public outside. Two curious 
phenomena which followed the Government’s 
decision were the embarrassing rush of enemy 
aliens to surrender to the police and the 
haste of naturalized members of City institu- 
tions to declare their loyalty. 

A proclamation prohibiting trading with * 

the enemy was issued on August 5, the day 
after the declaration of war, and was extended 
to Austria-Hungary a week later. It was 
obscure in many points, and an explanation 
of it was published on August 22. By a second 
proclamation of September 9 the various 
prohibitions were restated and extended. 
Further extensions were published on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 8. 19! 4, and January 7, 
1915. under these regulations, which proved 
exceedingly necessary, a number of prosecu- 
tions took place. Among them was one which 
resulted in the conviction of a firm of Glasgow 
merchants for being instrumental in supplying 
part of a cargo of iron ore to Messrs. Krupps- 

and other German firms. 

One of the first and most widely felt con- 
sequences of the outbreak of war was a rise in 
the cost of living. This natural phenomenon 
was to have far-reaching effects. It was r 
indeed, to cause the first rift in the unity with 
which all classes of the population had em- 
barked upon the war. Nothing i i * ■ 
remarkable than the way in which, in the face 
of the common danger, employers and employed 
alike had called a truce in the stubborn con- 
flicts which had been raging or the past four 
years. Prompt steps were taken to minimize 
distress resulting from the dislocation of 
industry. The absorption into the Army of 
many men thrown out of work during the first 
days of shock, and the foundation of Queen 
Mary s and other funds for finding re-employ- 
ment for women, gave time for the working 
population to adjust itself to 1 1 1 < ■ n>a\ condit ions. 
Before the end of September the Local Go\ em- 
inent Board was able to roport that, with an 
abundance of relief schemes, there was no 
abnormal distress. Money, iu this respect as 
in all others, flowed like water. Much of it, 

doubtless, was ill-spent. 

It was not until the war was five months old 
that industrial difficulties first t nii .ii i, n"i 1 
impair the harmony of the country. But 
already the congested state of the ports and 
railways had raised the price of foodstuffs and 
some other commodities to an unusual pitch. 
The people murmured, being convinced that 
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“NOSING’- A SHELL. 

The metal cylinder is being heated in a furnace by the man seen in the foreground, who passes it on to 
his mate, who puts the glowing end beneath a press which gives the cylinder the conical head on which the 
percussion or fuse cap is eventually fixed. W alls of shell are banked up behind the long lines of workers. 


hotter organization on the part of the Govern- 
ment would have obviated many of these 
difficulties, and he in if naturally incapable ot 
a | >| ireciating the equally nepOQSible effect of 
tin* i' i - * * in troights and the interference with 
normal trade run Add'd to t h i there 

gradually grew up a belief in th** mind- oven "t 
men who vver«* receiving better wages for more 
regular work than they had ever known before 
that tin* rmployere were making large fort un- 


at their expense. In the middle of January a 
dispute arose in the West Yorkshire coalfield 
concerning the interpretation of an award giv* n 
under the Minimum \\ age Act iri the previoi s 
July'. A strike was only averted by the con- 
cession by the coal owners of the men’s demands 
during the continuance of the war.” Simul- 
taneously, the railwayman, who had agreed at 
the outbreak of war to postpone the negotiation 
of a new scheme for improving their condition 
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IHE COALITION CABINET 


1. Mr. Arthur Henderson. President of the 
<L.) ; Mr. Winston Chur hill. Chancellor of 
(Non-party) ; 7. Mr. H. H, Asquith, Prime 

( C .) ; 10. Mr. I.cwis Ilarcourt, First Commis 
Sir Edward Grey, Secretary of State for F'orcifin 
16. Mr. Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for 
turc (l 1 ) ; 10. Sir Fdward Carson, Attorney- 
l.iiiijownc, No l’ortfo’io (U,). 

















FOR THE GREAT WAR. 

Board of Education (Lab.) ; 2* Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary of State for India (UJ ; 3. Mr. T, McKinnon Wood, Secretary for Scotland 
the Duchy of Lancaster (LJ • 5. Mr. Bonar Law, Secretary of State for the Colonies (UJ ; 6. Lord Kitchener, Secretary of State for War 
Minister and First Lord of the I reasury CL.) ; 8. Lord Crewe, Lord President of the Council (L.) ; 9, Mr, Lloyd Ceorge, Minister of Vl uut t ions 
sioaer of Works (LJ ; 11- Mr. Reginald McKenna, Chancellor of the Exchequer (LJ ; 12. Sir Stanley Buckmaster, Lord Chancellor (LJ ; 13. 
Affairs (LJ ; 14. Sir John Simon, Secretary of State for Home Affairs (LJ ; 15* Mr. Walter Runcinian, President of the Board cf Trade (LJ ; 
Ireland (LJ ; 17, Mr. Walter Long, President of the Local Government Board (UJ ; 18. Lord Selborne, President of the Board of Agricul- 
Generat (UJ ; 20, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Lord Privy Seal (UJ ; 21, Mr, A* J, Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty (UJ ; 22. Lord 
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MUNITION WORKERS. 

Kecruits enrolling in London. Centre : Stamping 

* 

out a section for ammunition 

pouches. 

which had been maturing for some time past, 
came forward with demands which were tem- 
porarily satisfied by ' ie usual compromise. 
The men asked for a war bonus of 5s. a week 
all round ; they received 3s. a week in the 
cast of those earning less than 30s. a week and 
2s. jn the case of those earning 30s. or more. 
Henceforward for months the history of labour 
presents a painful spectacle to the historian 
painful not because the men’s demands for 
highfer wages to meet the increased cost of 
living were unpatriotic or unreasonable, but 
because of the failure of the Government to 
handle the question on any carefully thought- 
( , u t lines. The hearts of the wage-earning class, 
as a whole, were not less earnestly engaged m 
the war than those of other classes. 1 hit, failing 
any endeavour on the part of the Government 
to render the true seriousness of the situation 
dear to them, the trade unions instinctively 
reverted to their time-honoured practices. 
Disputes were settled on the old I nes by bargain- 
ing, in which, after a grievous waste of time, the 
men generally received all, or most, of what 
they claimed. Meanwhile, in the midst of a 
sea of detaands, concessions, reprisals, con- 
ferences, negotiations, strikes and resumptions 
of work, the war tended to sink out of sight. 

A strike of engineers on the Clyde brought 
matters to a climax. The Government inter- 
vened, calling upon the men to resume work 
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MORE ETON HOYS A l WORK. 


MUNITION WORKERS. 

Clerks at work at a London Factory. I hey gave 
two hours each evening and Saturday afternoons 

to the work. 

immediately. Mr. Lloyd George, in a notable 
speech at Bangor on February 28, at length 
showed that he had the courage and imagina- 
tion to take the nation into his confidence. 
“We are conducting a war as if there was 
no war/’ he said, pointing out that it was 
intolerable that the life of Britain should be 
imperilled for the matter of a farthing an hour. 

We have raise ! the largest voluntary Army that has 
been enrolled in any country or any century — the largest 
voluntary Army, and it is going to be larger. I saw a 
very fine example of that Army this morning at Llan- 
dudno. I attended a service there, and I think it was 
about the most thrilling religious service 1 have ever 
been privileged to attend. There were men there of 
every class, every position, every calling, every condition 
of life. The peasant had left his plough, the workman 
had left his lathe and his loom, the clerk had left his desk, 
the trader and the business man had left their counting- 
houses, the shepherd had left his sunlit hills and the 
miner the darkness of the earth, the rich proprietor had 
left his palace and the man earning his daily bread had 
quitted his humble cottage. 

In contrast with this picture of unanimity, 
Air. Lloyd George described in vivid words 
the manner in which a fortnight of work 
absolutely necessary for the defences of the 
country had been set aside by the dispute 
between masters and men upon the < Jlyde. 
How, he asked, was it to be stopped ? 


Employers will say, “ Are we always to give way ? ” 
Workmen say, “ Employers are making their fortunes 
out of an emergency of the country, why are we not to 
have a share of the plunder ? ” “ Wc work harder than 

ever,” say the workmen. All I can say is, if they do, 
they are entitled to their share. But that is not the 
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« v; n t -Who is right ? Who is wrong ? Tluw ore both 
wrong. There is a good deal to be s»i>l lor ami there i> a 
vast amount to be sai i Against compulsory arbitration, 
but during the war the Government ought to have 
l>ower to settle aU these differences, end the work should 
1 . on. The workman ought to get more. Very well, 
M the Government find it out and give it 10 him. H h© 
ought not, then he ought not to throw up his tools. The 
country cannot afford it. It is disaster, and l do not 
believe the moment this come-* home to workmen and 
employers they will refuse to comply with the urgent 
demand of the C-ov eminent, There must be no delay. 

This war is not going to be fought mainly on the 
battlefields of Belgium and Poland. I* is gping to be 
fought in the workshops of France and Great Britain. 


Tito men. who liad thrown over their respon- 
sible leaders for an executive committee of ex- 
tremist-. were very little moved by hi* exhorta- 
tions. Hut after remaining out for a few days 
longer, in order to show their independence, they 
grad ua lly returned to work. Strikes, however, 
continued in other parts of the country. 

On March 9 Mr. Lloyd George took the House 
of Commons by surprise by producing a new 
Defence of the Realm Bill, the most far-reaching 
of the series. In introducing the measure, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer insisted on the 
vital importance to the country of an increased 
out nut of munitions of war. The Government 

a 

had already obtained power to take over any 
works in which war material was being pro- 


duced. Power was now sought to take over 
in addition works which might be adapted for 
t hat purpose. There was no opposition, to 
the proposal, the only feeling being one of 
surpri-** that the Government should not have 
made it half a year before. It is probable that 
few members of the House, and certain that 
f.-w people in Tie* rt unit ry , realized tin* new 
cause of anxiety with which Mr. Lloyd George's 
Bill was conce ned, and which, together with 
its own internal differences of opinion, were to 


lead to a reconstitution of the Government. 
The H ouse had been recently agitating itself 
about such questions as inoculation, the 
cmpl* »vment of child-labour on farms, the 
censorship, a demand by the Labour Party 
that the Government should “ prevent the 
continuance of the rise in the necessities of 
life,” and an alleged wnbusne-slike arrange- 
ment in connexion with the purchase of timber. 
On Fehruarv 8 Mr. Tennant, Under-Secretary 
of State for War, had assured the House that 
recruiting had 1> »*n very satisfactory.” “Of 
course,” he added, 11 it varied from week to 

week, and j lily at the present moment if 

a little more energy were to be put into recruit- 
ing it would not be out of place.” On the 
whole the •re had be<n no cause for discontent. 


still less for disquiet. “ But we want more 
men.” He went on to invite the trade unions 
to help the Government “ to organize the 
forces of labour. ’ By this lie meant not only 
the relaxation of restrictions for the period of 
the war and for Government contracts, but 
the releasing of men for the Army by the 
substitution, wherever possible, of women. 
“ I do not say,” he mildly observed, ” that it 
is a possible thing to do. I only throw it out 
tentatively in the hope that something may 
occur to hon. gentlemen, and that they may be 
able to assist us in that matter.” Appeals for 
men and tentative suggestions to trade unions — 
these were the preoccupations of the Govern- 
ment at this period of the war. But the real 
need of the moment, as the House was soon to 
discover, was not men but munitions. 

On February 4 a Committee on Production 
had been appointed to report on the best way 
to get a full output from the engineering and 
shipbuilding establishments working for the 
Government. On February 20 the Committee 
reported that it had been represented to them 
very strongly by both the Admiralty and the 
War Office that there was “ a present and 
continuously increasing need for shells and 
fuses.” It was Mr. Bonar Law who was the 
first to express, on March 1, a doubt whether 
in the matter of munitions the Government 
was doing everything it could to end the war. 
A few days later, when Mr. Lloyd George 
introduced his Bill, Mi*. Bonar Law returned 
to the point. The Committee on Production 
had in the interval found it “ necessary to 
emphasize very strongly the need of a rapid 
and continuous increase ” in the output of 
all munitions of war. But neither the House 
nor the country had any evidence as to the 
exact position of affairs. It had trusted the 
t; ivernment, and the Government had con- 
cealed the truth. 

On March 13 Lord Kitchener made his first 
appearance in the House of Lords since Par- 
liament had reassembled, and delivered a 
grave and important speech. For the first 
time in his public utterances since the war 
began he showed that the supply of men was 
not in itself sufficient for victory. He dealt 
almost entirely with the output of war material 
and the necessity of making the best possible 
use of the available machinery. He pointed 
out that unless the whole nation cooperated 
“ uot only in supplying the manhood of the 
country to serve in our ranks, but also in 
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supplying the necessary arms, ammunition, 

and equipment, suece>si ul operations in the 

various parts of the world in which we are 
engaged will be very seriously hampered and 
delayed.” Notwithstanding the efforts made 
to meet requirements, he said. 

We have unfortunately found that the output Is not 
only not equal to our necessities, but does not fulfil our 
expectations. ... I cun only say that the supply of 
war material at the present moment and for the next 
two or three months is causing me very serious anxiety, 
and I wish all those engaged in the manufacture and 
supply of these stores to realize that it is absolutely 
essential not only that the arrears in the deliveries of 
our munitions of war should be wiped off, hut that the 
output of every round of ammunition is of the utmost 
importance and has a large influence on our operations 
in the field. 

He laid stress on the various causes which 
had contributed to the shortcomings — absence, 
irregular time-keeping, slack work, " in some 
cases the temptations of drink,” “ on more than 
one occasion the restrictions of trade unions. 
But there was no suggestion that these defect a 
had been accompanied by failure on the 
part of the Government to make the best use 
of the material which lay ready to their hands. 
As a matter of fact, the Government had hitherto 
sought to meet the demand merely by giving 
huge orders to the great armament firms and 
leaving them to make what arrangements 

they cou Id with sub -contractors, as they had 

* r 


% 

been accustomed to do in peace-time. Con- 
sequently many firms were trying to do work 
for which they were very imperfectly equipped, 
and delays in delivery were inevitable. Mean- 
while the columns of the Press teemed with 
the complaints of manufacturers who, filled 
with a patriotic desire to help to the best of 
their ability, were discouraged by months of 
red tape correspondence, fruitless journeys, 
and failure to get either instructions or orders. 
No wonder that the impression had got about 
among the men that there could not, after all, be 
any particular urgency, 

Mr. Lloyd George’s reply to the criticism 
that the Government should have brought in 
the Bill before was that lie did not think it 
would have been justified " unless they felt, 
that they could not get on very much farther 
without it.” To this Mr. Bonar Law, with a 
far truer sense of the feeling of the country, 
retorted that the powers sought under the 
Bill could have been obtained just as readily 
six months previously as now. Mr. Lloyd 
(leorge told the House, as he had told the 
workmen, that ” we could not conduct war 
and still allow business to lie conducted as 
usual.” It is certain, on the other hand, 
that the tendency to conduct “ business as 
usual ” might have been counteracted from 





A STOCK OF SHELLS READY FOR DISPATCH. 
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the first if t Ho Government 1 1 ;K 1 been open witb 
the manufacturers. 

From this moment, however, Mr. Lloyd 
George decided to take the business men into 
his confidence, and announced that the idea 
was to get a business man — “ a good strong 
business man with some push and go in him ” 
— at the head of the organization. The first 
step was the appointment , announced on 
April 7, of a War Office Committee “ to take 
the necessary steps to provide such addi- 
tional labour us may be required to secure that 
the supply of munitions of war shall be suffi- 
cient to meet all requirements. ’ The announce- 
ment, after nearly a month’s delay, caused a 
lively disappointment, not because the ener- 
getic shipowner, Mr. G. M. Booth, whose 
name was most prominently associated with 
the Committee, was not a highly efficient 
man, but because it was clear that the coach 
had not yet been lifted out of the old rut. 
But there was little pretence that the ap- 
pointment of the Booth Committee had 
solved the problem. It appeared that all that 
had happened was the creation of a recruiting 
agency for the armament works to compete 
for men with Lord Ivitch6ner’ s recruiting 
agents. 

Parliament took its Easter holiday, and the 
interval was filled by a new campaign, which, 
without seriously affecting matters, for the 
moment distracted public attention. At a 
conference with representatives of trade 
unions on March 17 Mr. Lloyd George 
announced his intention to impose a limita- 
tion of profits on works controlled by the 
Government, and requested that, in return, 
the workmen should abandon stoppages of 
work (pending the reference of disputes to an 
arbitration tribunal) and should suspend, 
where necessary, all rules and regulations 
tending to restrict output. But he went on 
to lay stress on reports which he had received 
from the Admiralty and War Office to the effect 
that excessive drinking on the part of the work- 
men (admittedly a minority) in some districts 
was gravely interfering with the work. The 
latter idea was taken up throughout the 
country, and for a time it seemed, to judge 
from reported utterances, that drink was 
really at the bottom of all the labour troubles. 
Mr. Lloyd George himself went so far as to say : 
“ Drink is doing us more damage in the war 
than all the German submarines put together,” 
and again, “ Wo are fighting Germany, Austria, 


and Drink ; and, as far as T can see, the greatest 
of these three deadly foes is Drink.” Ever 
anxious to sacrifice himself even in minor 
matters, for the common good, the King on 
March 30 wrote to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that if it were deemed advisable 
lie would be prepared to set the example bv 
giving up all alcoholic liquor himself and issuing 
orders against its consumption in the Royal 
Household.” His Majesty’s letter, which was 
followed on April (1 by the issue of the orders 
in question, received an immediate voluntary 
response from the country and Empire. For a 
while it looked as if the Government contem- 
plated drastic legislation in the direction of 
prohibition. 

But, as 1 1 tv 1 lines insisted, the drink question 
had been allowed to overshadow' the real 
problem that of producing war material. 
Not compulsory self-denial but an entire re- 
organization of war work was needed. No 
attempt had been made to utilize to the full 
the national resources. Factories employed 
on Government work had been over-driven, 
while others which might have been brought 
into use had been neglected. The loss of time 
and slackness might in some degree he 
attributable to drink ; they were far more 
certainly due to overwork and fatigue. The 
primary reason why the coltntry was short of 
munitions was not drink at all. The real 
remedj' was to deal with the muddle at the War 
Office and to put an end to the tradition that 
only soldiers could control war manufactures. 
It was not surprising that the net result of 
the drink campaign, in spite of an explanatory 
letter from Mr. Lloyd George, was to annoy 
the sober workmen (the vast majority), who 
had been doing their best from the beginning, 
by confusing them with the weaker brethren 
for whom unusually high wages had facilitated 
existing habits of intemperance. 

On April 10 the formation of the North-East 
Coast Armaments Committee, on which the 
men, the employers, and the Government 
Departments were represented, was hailed with 
public relief. It was heartily welcomed at a 
meeting of 21 engineering and shipbuilding 
societies at Newcastle, which sent a resolution 
to the Prime Minister containing the bluff 
assertion : “ We do not want any more spe ‘dies 
about the failings of the workers, the employers 
or the Government ; we want to pull together 
and get on with it. You may tell Lord 
Kitchener that we shall deliver the goods.” 
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These obstacles have to be 


A few days later a great step in advance was 
iade. A new committee was appointed, pre- 
sided over by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself and including representatives of the 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Treasury, the 
Board of Trade, and Others. The first task of 
the committee was to ascertain the full extent 
of the problem, the second to map out the 
whole country and draw every available factory 
and workshop into the scheme. The great 
merit of the scheme was that it loft the \\ ar 
Office free to concentrate upon the sufficiently 
overwhelming task of organizing and training 
the now armies. There was danger, on the 
other hand, lest the Government should 
imagine that by the mere appointment of 
committees it had done all that was needed. 
What was at least equally essential was that 
the country should be told the truth about the 


The truth was, though it was not fully 
revealed until May 14,- when the Military 
Correspondent ot The Times explained the 
failure of the Rritish attacks in the districts 
of Fromelles and Richebourg, that ' the want 
of an unlimited supply of high explosives was 
a fatal bar to our success/’ Public opinion at 
length awoke to the fact that the shell problem 
was far more vital tlian all the rest put together. 
Not only was the Army provided with in- 
sufficient shells of any kind, but it especially 
lacked the kind best suited to the character 
of the work in hand. It needed the man-killing 
shrapnel, indeed, but far more did it need the 
trench -battering high explosive. The Govern- 
ment had had plenty of warning. As long 
before as September 18 a well-informed 
correspondent, in a letter to The 1 imes, had 
pointed out the absence of any systematic 
attempt to secure a maximum production of 


war. 
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ENTANGLEMENTS. 


swept away by she'! fire. 


the various commodities, including arms and 

1 

ammunition, required by tlie new armies. As 
already mentioned, the Committee on Pro- 
duction had urged the need of an increased 
output of shells. Sir John French was reported 
on March 22 as saying that the problem of the 
war was a comparatively simple one — “ muni- 
tions, more munitions, always more munitions. 

That is the essential question, the governing 
condition of all progress, of every leap forward. " 
Similarly he told Lord Durham, in a con versa- 
tion published on April 13, “1 know when the 
time comes for us to make our great move we 
can break through the Germans. But I know 
what we want and must have, and that is 
more and more munitions. In his dispatch 
on the battle of Neuve Chapelle, dated April 5, 
the Field-Marshal wrote : An almost unlimited 
supply of ammunition is necessary and a most 
liberal discretionary power as to its use must 


he given to the artillery commanders. I am 
confident that this is the only means by which 
great results can be obtained with a minimum 
of loss.” But three days after the publication 
of the dispatch of The Times Military Corre- 
spondent, machines and men were reported to 
be standing idle on the Clyde simply on account 
of trade union restrictions which were supposed 
to have been relaxed. 

The appointment of the Munitions of War 

Committee and a number of local committees 

was followed by some remarkable inconsis- 

1/ 

tencies of statement on the part of Ministers. 
On April 20 Mr. Asquith went to Newcastle 
to appeal to the munition workers to increase 
their output. Ilis speech was full of soothing 
and comforting assurances ; there was no 
reference whatever to drink. He defended 
the Government against charges of remissness, 
and apparently forgetting Uord Kitcheners 
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THE POWER OF THE FIELD ARTILLERY SHELLS. 

Shrapnel shell breaking over enemy communication trenches and scattering 400 balls. 


own statement in the House of Lords on 
March 15, deliberately affirmed that there 
was not a word of truth in .the statement 
that the operations not only of our Army 
but of our Allies were being crippled, or at any 
rate hampered, by our failure to provide the 
necessary ammunition. " Nor, he added, was 
there any more truth in the suggestion that 
the Government had only recently becoi .e 
alive to the importance and urgency of these 
matters. What he omitted to indicate was 


why, if the Cabinet Committee appointed in 
September had not failed, it was now necessary 
to appoint two new committees and take 
additional powers for the purpose. Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, in the House of Commons, 
while equally extolling the great work already 
accomplished by the Government, admitted 
frankly that the War Office had realized 
neither how great would be the expenditure 
of ammunition nor that high -explosive shell 
would “ turn out ” to be the right thing. 



THE POWER OF THE FIELD ARTILLER SHELLS. 
1 ligh-Explosive shell breaking fortified enemy entrenchments. 
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While the public were still wondering what to 
make of it, Mr. Lloyd George came out with 
a series of proposals for remedying the evils 
caused by drinking on the part of munitions 
workers. The duty on spirits was to be 
doubled. There was to be a graded surtax on 
the heavier kinds of beer. Tl e duty on wines was 
to be quadrupled, not because the consumption 
o : wme had any t hing directly to do with t he out- 
put of munitions, but as a sop to the beer and 
spirit drinking classes. Power was sought to close 
or control for the period of the war public- 
houses in any particular area. The proposals, 
which were apparently framed without con- 
sultation with any of the political parties, were 
received with general protests, except from the 
usual temperance ad%’ocates. it was felt that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was trying 
to smuggle through a temperance or a Budget 
measure under cover of munitions of war, 
and that the evils of drinking, especially 
noticeable, not in the ammunition business 
but in the shipbuilding trade and the transport 
service, might have been attacked without 
interference with the mass of the temperate 
population. As matters turned out, the tax 
proposals were withdrawn after a few days, 
and a compromise was arrived at on the basis 
of the entu*e prohibition of the sale of immature 
spirits. The only part of the scheme to ! iass 
into law was that concerning the control of 
the sale of intoxicating liquor in munitions, 
transport and camp areas 

The question of the propriety of con- 
tinuing “ Sport as usual " had been raised 
from an early period in the w ar. International 
football matches had been abandoned on 
December 4, but it was not until May 19 that 
the Government conveyed to the Jockey * lub 
its decision that all race meetings in Great 
Britain, with the exception of those at New - 
market, should be suspended from May 24. 
I'liis action, apparently the result of the 
strongly expressed view’s in a remarkable series 
of letters to The Times , was at once accepted 
by the Jockey Club. The correspondence was 
remarkable not only for the interest which it 
aroused, but for the eminence of many of those 
who took part in it, on one side or the other 
Among them were Lady Roberts, the Dukes of 
Rutland and Portland, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Dunraven, Lord Curzon, Lord Newton, Lord 
\V inchi I sea, Lord Heneage, Lord Hamilton ot 
Dalzell, Sir R. Lethbridge, Mr. H. Chaplin. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the Stewards of the 



LORD FISHER. 

Head ot the Central Committee of the Inventions 

Board. 


Jockey Club. Nor did the Universities need 
any persuasion to abandon the Boat-race. 
From the first moment of the war they had 
realized intensely the seriousness of the task 
before the nation and already at least two- 
thirds of the undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge w'ere under arms, including every 
member of the previous year's crews. Simi- 
larly from the outset the more modem Univer- 
sities vied with each other not only in supplying 
oflicers to the forces, but in w orking at munitions 
and in prosecuting valuable technical researches. 
As for cricket, all first-class matches were 
abandoned, and Lord’s Cricket Ground became 
a place of military training. 

By the middle of May the public had begun 
to realize that something was seriously amiss 
with the Government’s handling of the various 
problems of the w T ar. The discrepancies and 
contradictions between the utterances of Lord 
Kitchener, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Lloyd George 
on the subject of munitions, the chaotic treat- 
ment of the internment question, which cul- 
minated in assaults by the mob on enemy 
aliens, the growing tendency of the Cabinet 
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\1R. BALFOUR, 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 


to resent as attacks on individual Ministers 
eveii the rare and moderate criticism to which 
the Opposition had confined itself — all these 
considerations suggested the necessity of 
comprehensive changes. Additional dissatis- 
f action with the ! Jovernn tent's handling of 
affairs was caused by the belief that the inva- 
sion of < all poli, with its rumoured enormous 
casualty list, had been mismanaged, as a 
policy, from the beginning. Nor did the 
progress of our arms in the Western theatre of 
war appear to be justifying the losses incurred. 
There was something amiss, not only with the 
national organization of the country, but with 
the internal condition of the Cabinet itself. 
Not only among the Opposition but also 
among political supporters of the Cabinet there 
was a growing feeling that the time had come 
for the constitution of a Government of Public 
Safety which should combine the best brains 
of both political parties. On the other hand, 
the idea of a Coalition was naturally dis- 
tasteful to those who had not yet succeeded 
in emancipating themselves from the political 
ideas of peace-time, while many who were 


prepared to welcome the infusion of new blood 
into the Government were still doubtful 
whether a Coalition, in the absence of any 
official Opposition, might not lack the stimulus 
to energetic action which even the restrained 
criticism prevailing during the war had tended 
to supply. 

But events were moving rapidly. In the 
House of Commons on May 12 Mr. F. H. 
Booth, a Liberal Member, asked the Prime 
Minister “ whether, in view of the war and in 
view of the steps necessary to be taken in order 
to grapple with the rearrangement of industry 
and social life consequent upon a prolonged 
struggle, he would consider the desirability 
of admitting into the ranks of Ministers leading 
members of the various political parties in the 
House.” Mr. Asquith replied that, while the 
Government was greatly indebted to the 
leading members of all parties for suggestions 
and assistance on certain specific subjects, 
the step suggested was “ not in contem- 
plation, " and he was not aware that it would 
meet with general assent. 

But two days later was published the dis- 
patch of the Military Correspondent of The 
Times. The public at last began to realize 
that something was seriously amiss with the 
supply of munitions. The Opposition leaders 
saw that the well-meant policy of “ Trust the 
Government " had run its course. Anxious 
discussions led to more general conferences. 
There w as talk of an ultimatum ” to the 
Prime Minister, and something of the kind 
was almost launched when matters were sud- 
denly precipitated by another and quite inde- 
pendent crisis inside the Government. During 
the week-end of May 15-17 it became known 
that Lord Fisher had resigned Mis office as 
First Sea Lord of the Aclmira Ity. 

This untoward occurrence, the details of 
which were naturally largely matter of con- 
jecture, was attributed to disagreement, 

1 i&rtlv temperamental, part ly due to fundamental 
divergence in vital matters of policy, between 
the two men in chief control of the British 
Naw. The tendency of the First Lord, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, to assume responsibilities 
and override his expert advisers on questions 
of the gravest import was well known. He 
had been conspicuous during the war for his 
personal appearances at the Front in circum- 
stances which harmonized ill with the proper 
functions of a civilian Minister. He had a 
large share, though by no means the sole share. 





LORD LANSDOWNE, MR. I.LOYD GEORGE, MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

Minister without Portfolio. Minister of Munitions. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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MR. Al'STEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary of State for India. 


in the series of decisions which led to the 
originrtl attempts to make the forcing ot the 
Dardanelles a purely naval operation. It 
was believed that Mr. Asquith had supported 
the First Sea Lord in hi" efforts to restrain the 
rashness of the Cabinet Minister, but Lord 
Fisher's own continued abstention from office 
became inevitable when , rightly or wrongly , 
he refused to serve tinder a Got omment <*f 
which Mr. Winston Churchill remained a 

member. 

T’j situation had l>ecome chaotic, and the 
pro spect ot a discussion in the House of 
Commons on the shells question, which the 
Government could hardly hope to sutvivb, 
determined Mr. Asquith to take the initiative 
and invite the Opposition leaders to come to 
his aid. Exactly a Week after his reply to 
Mr. Booth the Prime Minister announced 


in the Hon-*’ that “steps were in contem- 
plation which Involved the reconstruction 
of the Government on a broader personal 
and political ba.-is." He added that there 
Ulia absolutely no change of any kind in 
contemplation in the policy of the country in 
n-vard to the continued prosecution of the 


war wit 


n\ 


1.1 


1 possible energy and by every 
resource. Further he reassured his 
supporters by emphasizing the fact that any 
rcc on- traction was for the purposes of the war 


ill one and wa 
a.- indicating 


not to be taken in anv quarter 
ny t hints in the minin’ of a sur- 


render or compromise on the part of any person 
..r body of persons of their several political 
purposes and ideals. Thus came to an end a 
Liberal Government which had been in : ^ 

for nine and a half years. 

The process of making the new Cabinet 

proved slow. The first decision, namely, 
that the Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey 
were to remain at their posts, was generally 
welcomed by the country as an indication to 
the world that the broad lines of British 
policy remained fixed and unalterable. But 
with regard to the filling of other important 
posts there were many party and personal 
considerations to be taken into account. I he 
method adopted appeared to be the allocation 
of certain offices to the various party leaders, 
who were practically free to fill them as they 
would. Certain names, no doubt, were elimi- 
nated by agreement ; but the general result 
turned out to be rather a combination of Front 
Bench politicians than a National Cabinet in 
the wider sense. As ultimately constituted 
the Ministry consisted of twelve Liberals, 
eight Unionists, one Labour member and 
Lord Kitchener. The total of twenty-two, 
an increase of two on the old Cabinet, was 
made up by the inclusion of Lord Lan*- 
downe as Minister without portfolio, and the 
creation of the new and important post of 
Minister of Munitions* which was taken by 
Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Balfour became First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill 
receiving the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Cham- 
berlain — both of them men already devoted 
bv birth and tradition to the problems of 
Empire — became respectively Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies and for India. Sir 
John Simon, refusing the great but final oil ice 
of Lord Chancellor, became Home Secretary, 
while Mr. McKenna left the Home Office to 
take Mr. Lloyd George’s place at the Exchequer. 
The wav to the Woolsack was thus left open to 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster, who had been Solicitor- 
General in the late Administration. Lord 
Crewe became bord M resident and Lord Curzon 
became Lord Privy Seal, while Mr. Long 
came into the Local Government Board and 
Lord Sel borne into the Board of Agriculture. 
Both Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond 
were invited to join the Government, and the 
former became Attorney -General to the great 
strengthening of the Cabinet. Mr. Redmond, 
never a free agent, refused Mr. Asquith s offer. 
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The Education Office, an ancient stronghold 
of Toryism, passed into t he democratic hands 
of Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Leader of the 
Labour Party, whose inclusion in the Cabinet 
was also destined to strengthen the Govern- 
ment in dealing with industrial disputes. It 
should be added that five Cabinet Ministers — 


Lord Haldane, Lord Beauchamp, Lord Emmott, 
Mr. Hobhouse, and Mr. Pease — left the Govern- 
ment altogether, while two — Mr. Montagu and 
Mr. Herbert Samuel — were satisfied to take 
minor office outside the Cabinet. 

The completion of the new Ministry was 
announced on June 1 1 in the following form : 


Office. 

Prime Minister 

First Lord of the Treasury ... 

Minister without portfolio ... 

Lord Chancellor 
Lord President of the Council 
Lord Privy Seal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Secretaries of State : 

Home Affairs ... ... 

Foreign Affairs 
Colonies 

I. ( i d i .i ... ... ... ... #. 

\V a r ... ... ... ... . . 

Minister of Munitions 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
President of the Board of Trade ... 
President of the Local Government Board 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 
Secretary for Scotland 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
First Commissioner of Works 
President of the Board of Education 
Attorney-General 

V 


The Late Ministry. 

[■Mr. Asquith 

■ V * / 

* # * ™ ” 

. .. Lord Haldane 
Lord Beauchamp 
Lord Crewe 
Mr. Lloyd George 

... Mr. McKenna ... 

... Sir E. Grey 

Mr. Harcourt ... 

Lord Crewe 
Lord Kitchener 
* * * : 

Mr. Churchill ... 

Mr. Runciman ... 

Mr. H. Samuel ... 

Mr. Montagu 
M r. Birrell 
M r. McKinnon Wood ... 

... Lord Lucas ... ... 

. .. Lord Emmott ... 

Mr. Pease 
Sir J. Simon 


The Above Formed the Cabinet. 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 
... Mr. Asquith (L) 

Lord Lansdowne (U) 

Sir S. Buck master (L) 

... Lord Crewe (L) 

Lord Curzon (U) 

... Mr. McKenna (Ij) 

Sir J. Simon (L) 

Sir IS. Grey (L) 

Mr. Bonar Law (U) 

Mr. Chamberlain (U) 
Lord Kitchener 
Mr. Lloyd George (L) 
Mr. Balfour (U) 

Mr. Runciman (L) 

. .. Mr. Long (U) 

. .. Mr. Churchill (L) 

... Mr. Birrell (Ij) 

Mr. McKinnon Wood (L) 
Lord Selborne (U) 

... Mr. Harcourt (L) 

Mr. Henderson (Lab.) 
Sir E. Carson (U) 


Postmaster-General ... 

Solicitor-General 

Parliamentary Under-Secret tries— 
Home Affairs 
Foreign Affairs 
Colonies 

T i id in ... ... ... ... 

W ar ... ... ... ... 

Financial Secretaries : — - 

To the Treasury ... 

To the War Office 

To the Admiralty 

Civil Lord of the Admiralty 

Parliamentary Secretaries : — 

% 

Board of Trade 
Local Government Board 
Board of Agriculture 
Board of Education 
Munitions ... 

Paymaster-General ... 

Assistant I*stmaster-Gcneral 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury 
Lords Commissioner of the Treasury — 


Mr. Hobhouse (in the Cabinet) 
. Sir S. Buckmaster 

. Mr. Harmsworth 
. Mr. Primrose 
. Lord Islington ... 

Mr. C. H. Roberts 
. Mr. Tennant 

. Mr. Acland 
Mr. Baker 
. Dr. Macnamara 
, Mr. Lambert 


Mr. H. Samuel (Fj) (not in the 
Sir F. E. Smith (U) Cabinet) 

Mr. Brace (Lab.) 

Lord Robert Cecil (U) 

Mr. Steel Maitland (U) 

Lord Islington (L) 

Mr. Tennant (L) 

Mr. Montagu (L) 

Mr. H. W. Forster (IT) 

Dr. Macnamara (L) 

The Duke of Devon shire (U) 


Mr. J. M. Robertson 
. Mr. J. H. Lewis 
. Sir H. Verney ... 
Dr. Addison 

m 

. Lord Strachie 
Captain Norton 

. Mr. Gulland 


... Captain Pretyman (U) 

... Mr. Hayes Fisher (U) 

... Mr. Acland (L) 

Mr. Herbert Lewis (L) 

Dr. Addison (L) 

... Lord Newton (U) 

Mr. I’ike Pease (U) 

. . 1 Mr. Gulland (L) 

1 * Lord Edmund Talbot (U) 


Mr. Wedgwood Benn ... 
Mr. Beck 

Mr. Webb (unpaid) 

Mr. Walter Rea (unpaid) 


Mr. G. H. Roberts (Lab.) 

Mr. Howard (L) 

Mr. Bridgeman (U) 

Mr. Walter Rea (unpaid) (L) 


Lord Advocate 
Solicitor-General 


SCOTLAND 

Mr. Munro 
Mr. Morison 


IRELAND 


Lord Lieutenant 
Lord Chancellor 


Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Vice-President of Department of Agriculture 

(Xj. Liberal, 


Lord Wimborne 
Mr. 1. O’Brien ... 
Mr. J. Pim 
Mr. J. O'Connor 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
U. 1 Unionist, Lab. 


Labour) 


Mr. Munro (L) 

Mr. Morison (L) 

Lord W imborne (L) 
Mr. I. O’Brien (L) 

Mr. John Gordon (U) 
Mr. .T. O 1 ’onnor (L) 
.Mr. T. W. Russell (Li 


A number of changes were also made in the appointments to the Royal Household. 
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MR. WALTER LONG, 

President of the Local Government Board. 

This remarkable combination was admittedly 
a great experiment, involving a complete 
rearrangement of political ideas. 

“The transformation," wrote Mr. Asquith to the 
Liberal Chief Whip, “ implies a temporary abandonment 
of the system of Party Government which has ever since 
1832 dominated our political arrangements and which 
I hold to be, under normal conditions, the best adapted 
to our national requirements. . . . There is one reason, 
and one only, which could justify or explain such a 
new departure — a clear and urgent case ot national 

necessity.” 

Supported by a fresh flood of public hope, 
the Coalition began its work with laudable 
activity. For a moment, indeed, the country 
was disgusted to find precious time wasted over 
a party vendetta of the type which it had 
trusted had been abandoned. The proposed 
appointment of Mr. J. H. Campbell, an ardent 
Unionist, as Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
aroused a violent controversy in the party 
newspapers. Mt hough, on the ground that 
Home Rule was not yet an accomplished 
fact, the Nationalists had deliberately excluded 
themselves from any responsibility for the task 
of beating tin common enemy, they still exer- 
cised their old control over the Government in 
matters relating to Ireland. Their objection 
to Mr. Campbell’s appointment had nothing to 
do with his personal qualities or legal attain- 
ments : it depended entirely on his attitude 
towards Home Rule. Seeing that one of the 


original intentions in the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet had been to give proportional repre- 
sentation to all the parties in Parliament an 
intention which was not successful owing to the 
abstention of the Nationalists — and in view of 
the fact that the other great Irish offices had 
remained in the hands of their former Liberal 
holders, the Unionists sought to fill the Lord 
Chancellorship with a member of their own 
party. In this they were unsuccessful. A 
Unionist, indeed, was appointed Attorney* 
'General, but the offer made to Mr. Campbell 
by the Prime Minister was withdrawn. 

With the formal creation of the Ministry 
of Munitions, however, a better spirit pre- 
vailed, except among such as saw *' Prussian - 
ization ” in the new powers sought under 
the Munitions of War Act The appointment 
of Mr. Lloyd George to the new post was 
generally applauded, for the country was aware 
of his quick perception of the national short- 
comings, his energy, his infectious enthusiasm, 
and his hold on the working classes. It was 
felt that, if anybody in the world could make 
up for lost time in the matter of munitions, 
Mr. Lloyd George was the man. After nego- 
tiations with the trade unions, he introduced a 
Bill which provided, among other things, for 
compulsory arbitration of disputes, the return 
of as many skilled men as possible from the 
ranks, the immediate voluntary enrolment of 
skilled men in a mobile munition corps, the 
institution of a Munitions Court to enforce 
contracts entered into by these volunteers, 
and Government control of workshops. On tin- 
other hand, trade union regulations restricting 
output were to be suspended amt employers 
profits to be limited. 

Meanwhile, as the result of sustained external 
pressure, of which the most cogent example 
was a masterly letter from "A Banker*’ 
in The Times of June 9, the Govermrfent were 
induced to set on foot a long delayed cam- 
paign in favour of public thrift. This coin- 
cided fortunately with the issue at par of a 
second War Loan,* w hich, introduced without 
warning on June 21, and backed by a colossal 
campaign of advertisement and a great deal 
of public spirit, had by July 10, when the lists 

* The first War Loan, for £350,000,000, had 1 een 
issued on November 17, the price of issue being 95 and 
the interest 3i per cent. It took the form of inscribed 
stock and bonds to bearer, in amounts of £1 10. £20(>, 
£500 and £1,000, repayable at par on March 1, 1928, 
but redeemable at par ai tgiy time on or after March 1 

1925 
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closed, succeeded in replenishing the National 
u ar chest by something approaching 
£600,000,000. Its special feature was the 
encouragement of small investors to contribute 
through the Post Office sums ranging from 
five shillings upwards. The rate of interest 
was 41 per cent., and the loan was repayable 
in or after 1925 or in any event in 1945. It 
was followed by the appointment on Julj' 20 
ot a Retrenchment Committee to inquire 
into and report upon possible savings of public 
expenditure. 

The National Registration Bill, which was 
introduced by Mr. Long, the new President 
of tlie Local Government Board, on June 29, 
excited more attention than any other of the 
early measures of the Coalition. It had 
long been recognized that, so long as the 
Government abstained trom a serious stock- 
taking ot i s available resources in the shape 
of labour, no complete mobilization of the 
country s industry was attainable. The effects 
<>t iis inevitable groping in the dark were 
notorious. Men had been recruited for the 
Army who should never have left the work- 
shops, u bile many others who were well capable 
of serving the country in some efficient wav 


were contributing nothing to the national 
effort, or were doing work which could equally 
well be done by women. At the same time 
many w r ere offering themselves as workers, of 
whom, in the absence of any machinery for 
recording and acting upon their offers, no use 
could be made. The objects of the Bill were to 
discover what everybody in the country between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty five (with certain 
exceptions) was already doing and whether he 
or she was skilled in and able and willing to 
perform any other than the work (if any) at 
which he oi she was at the tune employed, 
and, it so, the nature tnereof. The Bill w r as not 
carried without opposition on the part of those 
w ho saw in it the thin end of the wedge of 

“ conscription/’ although, as Mr. Long ex- 
plained, it lett the question of compulsory 
service exactly where it was ; it did not 
affect it one w'ay or the other. ’ 

Incidentally, indeed, its operation rendered 
needless the haphazard harrying of men of 
military age, w hich had amounted, in practice, 
to compulsion in a particularly unfair and 
offensive form, while the ascertainment of the 
1 '4 ’ hose doing no useful work enabled 

a methodical appeal for recruits to be made 
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LOUD KITCHENER AT THE FRONT. 
The War Minister's visit to the trenches in France. 


nt ary " lines. On the whole the Bill 
5 it went, was a useful preliminary 
rial organization which might have 
rietl with advantage many months 


Among the miscellaneous signs of tardy 
recognition of the necessity of enlisting in the 
public service, irrespective of party or other 
ground-, the best available ability In the matter 
of expert ad vie. . were the appointment of a 
• imber of Boards and Committees. 

Of these perhaps the most important 
yBH the Committee on Food Production, 
appointed on June 17. which combined an 
except ionallv strong bodv of experts under the 
prendency «»f Lord Milner. Similar com* 
mittees WOfO appointed l<« i " otlandand Ireland. 
In Invent mo- M ■ ird which was established 
in Julv to Sf-i-t th*- Admiralty in co-ordinating 
and eni mudns H l< ntifie effort in its relation 





r imrement 
a central ct 


of the Naval Service coin- 


ti 


nder Lord h i -her 








foii-tm ill 


it 
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fi H*r? 


panel composed of a dozen 
of the Royal Society. I lu- 


ll lowed by a comprehensive scheme for 
nmonent organization unfl development 
ntifie and industrial research throughout 
iole of the United Kingdom. 


While these various plans for the better ex- 
ploitation of the scientific resources of the 
nation woi*e maturing, and while it seemed 
as if at last some real progress might be made 
to recover lost ground, the country was shocked 
by < me ot t 'ie ugliest ot the many labour 
troubles which had occurred during the war. 
The South Wales coal miners had on April 1 
given three months notice to terminate the 
existing wage agreement. The employers re* 
fused to contemplate the making of any new 
agreement until the end ot the war. Weeks 
of negotiation, on the old-fashioned Board of 
Trade lines resulted in an ultimatum from the 
men threatening a strike in three days time 
if their original proposals were not accepted. 
The Government, which hud hitherto lett Mr. 
Hi me iman ( alone,” as he pathetically ex- 
plained later) to deal with the men, now 
applied by proclamation to the South Wales 
coalfield that section of the brand-new Muni- 
tions of War Act which made it an offence to 
strike without invoking the machinery of the 
Act. But Welsh miners are not easily 
alarmed by proclamations. Convinced that 
the employers, while refusing to make a new 
wages agreement, were making enormous 
profits, unci failing to recognize the change 
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effected by the Munitions Act itself in the 
relations 01 employers and employed, they 
simply ignored the proclamation, and the 
Government were impotent to enforce it. 
finally, Mr. Lloyd George was dispatched 
posthaste to the scene of inaction, and suc- 
ceeded at length, by a combination of exhorta- 
tion and concessions, in inducing the men to 
return to work. No wonder he described 
himself as sick at heart . 5 It was a dis- 
creditable business all round. More discredit- 
able still was the dispute which arose a little 
more than a month later over the terms of 
Mr. Rune i man 5 s award upon the points referred 
to him for settlement in connection with the 
new agreement. Again, after prolonged con- 
ferences, the men got their way, but the loss 
of hundreds of thousands of tons of coal at a 
time when every ounce of coal was of vital 
importance was sufficiently painful evidence of 
the want of organization of the country for 
war. Public opinion was far more inclined 
on the merits of the dispute to sympathize 
with the men, however misguided and irre- 
concilable might be the small section to which 
the disputes were primarily due, than with the 
Government who had failed in their duty to 
bring home to them the seriousness of the 
war 


The chief lesson suggested by tills survey 
ot the political history of England dming the 
first year of the war is the failure of the 
party politician to change his outlook and 
to rise to the greatness of the occasion. One 
cannot imagine a nobler opportunity for a 
statesman than to find, for the first time, 
an entire people united in a patriotic desire 
to sink domestic differences and work disin- 
terestedly for the common good. Where the 
people looked for leadership they found the 
old inclination to “ wait and see.” While 
they offered themselves freely, willing for 
any sacrifice if only they might be told how 
best to sacrifice themselves, the Govern- 
ment showed neither vigour nor courage in 
accepting their offers. It was the people, 
not the Government, which provided the 
motive power in nearly every display of energy 
— the supply of munitions, the imposition of 
fresh taxes, the inculcation of thrift, the 
mobilization of science . 5 Whenever the 
Government, after much hesitation and pres- 
sure, took a decided line they invariably met 
with unlimited public support. Every fresh 
demand for money, every new form of inter- 
ference with the normal habits of the people, 
was not only met without a murmur, but 
criticized, if at all, for not going far enough. 



MR. ASQUITH INSPECTING MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS. 
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The fart that- the country was slow in realizing 
the seriousness of its task was the fault, not of 
the people, but of the Government which 
never realized their duty, and which had too 


long been accustomed to regard ingenious 
oratory as an adequate substitute for simple 
if unpleasant truths. The new Cabinet was 
undoubtedly stronger than the old, but it was 
perhaps too much to expect that it would 
show itself permanently more efficient than its 
predecessor. If or though some weak iVLinisters 
were dropped and some dangerous ones displaced, 
the type was limited to the politicians, and 
party considerations were still the basis of its 
composition. It was likely to suffer, even 
more than its predecessor, from its own un- 
wieldy bulk, which necessarily hampered the 
swift decisions required of a Cabinet in time 
(< i w ar. But it rapidly proved itself completely 
free from differences due merely to the mixture 
of parties. If it was not (as the enthusiasts 
claimed) a true “National Cabinet” but a 
Front-Bench combination, it none the less 
marked a definite and most necessary stage 
in the process of replacing Party Government 
hv a Government for W ar. 



MINERS’ STRIKE IN SOUTH WALES. 
Men leaving their work. Inset : A Welsh miner 
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THE FALL OF WARSAW. 
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Austro -Germans — Offensive Against the Dniester — The Zlota Lipa Line— German Dis- 
positions at the Beginning of July — Russian Lack of Ammunition — Fighting on the 
Dniester -Fall of Halioz — Battle of Krasnik — German Offensive in the Baltic Provinces 
— Germans Cross the Vindava — Shavle Captured — Fighting at Krasnostaw — The Bzura- 
Rawka Line Evacuated — The Vistula Crossed — Germans Enter Warsaw— German Promises 

in Poland — Potash Opinion. 


F ORTY-TWO days intervened between 
the reeonquest of Lwovv by the Austro- 
German armies on June 22 and the fall 
of Warsaw on August 5. The fall of 
Warsaw practically concludes the Austro- 
German offensive in ethnical Poland : the 
following advance from the Vistula to the Bug 
is a mere epilogue of the preceding drama. 

On August 6 closed the first year of the war 
between Russia and < Jermany ; on the Eastern 
front it can be best described as the fight for the 
line of rivers of which Warsaw is the centre and 
the Vistula the main component part. For one 
short month, following on the first fall of 
Przemysl , this contest seemed to have been 
definitely settled in favour of our Allies ; relying 
on the defensive power of their front facing west, 
thev undertook an offensive across the Car- 
pathians against the plains of Hungary. On 
May 2 opened the Austro -German counter- 
offensive against the Dimajec-Biala line. How- 
ever remarkable were their achievements during 
the first month of the Galician drive, they did 
not succeed during that period of their offensive 
in inflicting more than what we might call a 
flesh-wound on the body of the Russian 
positions. The districts between the San and 
Dniester in the north-east, and the Dunajec and 
Vol. V. — Part 61. 


the Carpathian Mountains in the south-west, 
were the necessary basis for a Russian offensive 
against Cracow and Silesia or against Hungary • 
they formed, however, by no means an indispens- 
able part or cover of the main defensive line, 
which stretched along the Vistula, the San and 
the Dniester. The Austro-German advance from 
the Dunajec to the San did not affect the Russian 
line north of thePilica. This remained unchanged 
even after the fall of Przemysl and Lwow ; yet 
from the moment when the Austro-German 
forces pierced the southern flank of the Russian 
system of defence it was certain that the out- 
lying positions in Poland would have to be 
abandoned, as soon as any direct pressure was 
brought to bear against them. By June 22 the 
Austro-German armies had crossed the San- 
Dniester line on a broad front of more than 
100 miles, extending from the junction of the 
Tanev and the San to Mikolajow on the Dniester. 
The holding of the line of the San and the 
Dniester was, from the [joint of view of the 
Russian defence, indispensable for the safety of 
Warsaw. All Russian plans for the defence of 
Warsaw had, therefore, necessarily implied from 
the very outset the conquest and holding ot East 
Galicia. Lwow had not yet passed back into 
the hands of the enemy when oiu* Allies began 
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their preparations for the evacuation of W ar- 
saw. 

German writers are now fond of describing 
Poland as a Russian place Cannes . which 
threatens the safety of th* German Empire. 
The absence of Russian strategic railways to 
the west of the Vistula is in itself a sufficient 
proof of the patent untruth- of that contention. 
It becomes simply ludicrous if one considers 
the distribution of the Russian garrisons in 
Poland before the outbreak of the war. The 
average aggregate strength of the Russian army 
of the Vistula, between 1910 and 1914, 
was only about 30,000 men Considering that 
the population of that district amounted to 
more than ti million- and that certain sections 
of it did not invariably show a peaceful disposi- 
tion, the Russian garrisons in Western Poland 
could hardly he considered anything more than 
the natural reinforcement and reserve for the 
local police and constabulary. In the much less 
populous part of Poland east of the Vistula, the 


TSAK. 

strength of the Russian garrisons was five times 
that of the forces posted to the west of the river. 
The country between the Rug and the \ istula, 
and that lying between the; Pripet and Dnieper 
and the Austrian frontier was, especially since 
1910. the main Russian place d'armes in the 
west. The grouping of garrisons, the plans of 
mobilization, finally the most palpable of all 
military preparations, the distribution of 
strategic railways, pointed to an offensive 
against East Galicia. Hut the preparations for 
such an offensive do not yet by themselves 
prove in any way the existence, on the part of 
Russia, of aggressive intentions against Austria. 
The conquest of East Galicia formed, in case 
of war with the Central Powers, a necessary 
measure for the safeguarding of Warsaw. The 
Austro -Russ i a n frontier between the 4 Vistula 
and the Bug is practically open; a broad 
avenue leads past Zamosc and Dublin into the 
interior of Eastern Poland. By following it an 
army advancing from East Galicia to the north 
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can turn the positions of which the Vistula, 
between its junction with the San and that with 
the Bug, forms the front, and of which, between 
Novo- Georgievsk and Grodno, the Narev and 
Bobr constitute the northern flank. An armv 
advancing to the north between the Vistula 
and the Bug can easily protect itself against 
attacks from the east by taking the marshy 
valley of the Bug as cover for its right flank ; 
moreover, on the line facing Cholm and Brest- 
Litovsk that cover is reinforced bv the 

V 

morasses of the Pripet. From the very outset 
it was clear that our Allies had either to take 
Przemysl, the key of the San -Dniester line, and 
thus acquire the natural protection for the 
southern ilank of the positions along the Vistula, 
or that they would have to abandon Poland and 
retire on Brest -Litovsk and the Bug. The 
posit ion as we had known it in August, 1914, 
repeated itself in its main outlines in June, 1915, 
but the superiority in numbers and armament 
which i lie Central Powers had gained by the 
summer of 1915 left hardly any doubt concern- 
ing the immediate issue of the struggle for the 
Vistula line. Still, certain factors which had 
weighed heavily at the outset of the war were 
certain to make themselves felt once more in 
the fighting which was now imminent in the 
border district between south-eastern Poland 


and East Galicia. Russia had provided her open 
frontier between the Vistula and the Bug* * 
with the same kind ot defence as Prussia 
employed, with such marked success, along her 
eastern borders. < )t the entire Russian Empire 
the district between Grodno, Warsaw, Ivan- 
gorod and Rovno, and especially its southern 
l )ar t, possesses probably the most highly 
developed railway net. Between Ivangorod 
and Ivovel the Warsaw-Kieff railway is met 
from the north by four first-class railway lines. 
The average distance between them amounts to 
about 40 miles. Before the war that railway 
system was not linked up with that of Galicia, f 
At no point between the Vistula and the Bug 
did the Russian railways get nearer than within 
40 miles of the Austrian territory. Even farther 
east, between the Bug and the Styr, they did 
not touch the frontier ; the main line rims at an 

average distance of 40 miles from it, the branch 

* _ 

* Speaking of the “ open frontier between the Vistula 
and the Rug.” we do not in any way overlook the diffi- 
culties which confront an invading army in the Tanev 
region. But it is the weakest link which determines tho 
strength of a chain, and there are so many of these weak 
links between the Vistula and tho Bug as to justify oui 
description. 

*}■ In t ie winter 1914—15 the Russians constructed n rail- 
way line from Lublin to Rozwadow and another fiom 
t holm to Belzee, thus linking up the railway-net of Eastern 
Poland with that of Galicia (r/. Chapter LX XXIV. 
pp. 97-8k 
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line from Kovel stops at Vladimir Volynski, 
15 miles from the border. It is only across 
the eastern frontier, at Radzi vilow-Brody , at 
Volotchyska, and near Novosielitsa, that the 
Russian lines link up with i lie Austrian railway 

net. 

The reason which originally had made the 
Russians leave a wide gap between the Austrian 
frontier and their own railways is self-evident. 
They had to count with the slowness ot 'heir 
own mobilization and with the probability of 
the Austrians crossing the frontier between the 
Vistula and the Bug before their own prepara- 
tions were complete. They calculated that they 
would be able to check that advance in front 
of the Lublin- Cholm line. The numerous lines 
from the north and east were to provide for a 
quick concentration of forces for a counter- 
offensive against East Galicia. In the case 
of the eastern frontier of Galicia, between the 
Stvr and the Dniester, they did not need to 
entertain any fears of an early invasion, nor did 
they therefore need to take similar precautions. 
An Austrian offensive to the east could not have 
been undertaken as the opening move of the 
war. No vulnerable points are to be found near 
the frontier, and the Volhynian fortresses and 
the marshes of the Pripet separate almost com- 
pletely that region from the ail joining strategic- 
ally important districts in the north. Mean- 
time a diversion 01 Ue Austrian forces to the 
east would have uncovered their northern flank ; 
the frontier between the Vistula and the Bug 
is open in either direction. te Russian cal- 
culations proved true. We have recounted tin m, 
as in June, 1915, when the lighting again 
reached those districts, many of the original 
strategic problems of the war reappeared in a 
form very similar to that in which they had 
presented themselves at the outbreak of the 
war. 

Before Lwow was reached, no question could 
arise concerning the direction which had to be 
followed by the Austro -German advance in 
Galicia. The question came, however, to be 
discussed as soon as that important centre of 
roads and railways passed into the hands of 
the enemy ; a junction of roads marks for an 
advancing army also a parting oi roads. As a. 
matter of fact, the dilemma existed only in the 
imaginations of those who are. or at least in the 
past were, in the habit of imputing to the 
supreme German army command undue regard 
for political considerations. An advance to the 


east would have secured the political and senti- 
mental purpose of completing the reconquest 
of Galicia, but it would not have served in any 
way the main strategical aims of the Austro- 

German armies. 

The main Russian forces were concentrated 
in Poland. An Austro -German advance to the 
east would have left open to them the northern 
flank of the armies, protected neither by 
natural nor by any powerful artificial defences. 
A counter-offensive similar to that of August 
1914 might have swept down on East Galicia, 
had the Austro-German armies north of Lwow 
been weakened to any considerable extent. 
The same reasons which at the outset of t; 
war had precluded an Austrian advance to the 
east held good also in the summer of 1915. 
Moreover, it ought to be remembered that the 
forces which had carried out the Galician driv e 
of May and June were not an independent army. 
It is true more than two- thu ds of their effec- 
tives were composed of Aust o-Hungarian 
troops, and they stood, at least nominally, 
under the command of the Austrian General- 
issimo, Archduke Frederick. Yet they were 
primarily working pour la rot d& Prussc, and for 
his generals and armies. In August, 1914. the 
Austrians had been ordered jo advance between 
the Vistula and Bug against the line Warsaw - 
Brest Litovsk. Had they succeeded, the whole 
of Poland, severed from tussia by their advance 
along its eastern border, would have fallen into 
the errip of the Germans without any effort mi 
the part of the latter. The Austrians were now 
to carry out that which they had failed to 
achieve during the preceding summer. More- 
over, a successful Austrian advance from 
Galicia against Brest-Litovsk would have 
relieved the German armies north of the 
Pilica from the necessity of attempting to 
break through the Russian lines, which they had 
previously attacked on repeated occasions with 
heavy casualties but with no success. 1 he 
deadlock on the Niemen, the Bobr, the 
Narev, and the Vistula would have been 
broken through without the Germans having 
to pay for it by any serious losses. ( >ne 
would have naturally expected an offensive 
against the northern flank of the Russian 
armies in Poland to accompany from the very 
beginning the Austro-German advance against 
t he Lublin- Cholm line. But Hindenburg seems 
to have spared liis own men, waiting to see 
whether the Austrians could not do the work 
with only that help which they were receiving 



Families with their belongings who had to leave the town of Lublin on its occupation 

Austrians. Circle picture : Austrian troops searching a cart of a refugee. 
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from the Germans, included in the southern 
armi mainly in tho army of Mackensen, and 

tho army of Linsingen. 

The Germans were to meet once more w ith 
disappointment* An isolated advance between 
the Vistula and the Bug could not break 
through the Russian lines in front of Lublin 
and Chohu. A second time the Austrians 
Buffered defeat in front of Krasnik— i.c., in tho 
same district in which their first offensive had 
broken down in the summer of 1014. The 
second battle of Krasnik, in the first days of 
July. 1015, marks the end of the Galician 
campaign which started round Tarnow and 
Gorlice on May 2. When fighting on the 
Eastern front is resumed, in the middle of July, 
it proceeds along the entire line from Libau on 
the Baltic coast, to Zaleszczyki on the Dniester, 
near the Roumanian frontier. 


Although Lublin and Cholin, and ultimately , 
Warsaw were the main objectives of the Austro- 
G erman armies in East Galicia, the securing 
of their hold oil Lwow was bound to be their 
first preoccupation. A centre of the strategical 
importance of Lwow cannot be allowed to 
remain within striking distance of the enemy s 

forces. 

The first move against tho Russian armies 
east and south of bwow consisted of a new 
attempt to break through the “ dead belt ” of 
the Dniester. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Galician capital, and in the districts of 
Rava Ruska and Zolk iow, hardly any fighting 
took place during the first day's following on 
the occupation of Lwow. It is possible that 
Maekeii ' n’s advance to the north was delayed 
in expectation of the development of the fighting 
on the Dniester. Had Linsingen and Pflanzer- 
Baltin succeeded in breaking through the 
Russian flank on the Dniester and thus in 
getting into the rear of the Russian armies, 
Mackensen would probably have tried to com- 
plete their defeat by enveloping from the north 
their other flank and by* cutting off their 
connexion with their centre in V olhynia. 
The considerations which stood in the way of 
an original Austrian offensive in an easterly 
direction woul* hardly have prevented Macken- 
sen from postponing his offensive to the north, 
if at that price he could have definitely broken 
the left wing of General I vanoff’s armies. 

The attempts at piercing the Russian line on 
the Dni led, just as they had after the 

fall of PrzemysL The Austro-German armies 


were able to gain just as 


much of the Dniester 


region as the Russians luid to abandon in con- 
sonance with their retreat to the east. That 
ictreat had to continue, and could not be re- 
versed even after the second victory of Krasnik. 


The forces at the disposal of our Allies were not 
sufficient for a now advance from East Galicia 


similar to that of General Brusiloff in August, 


1014 ; the main Russian armies had to be con- 
centrated and kept in Poland, which was the 
decisive theatre of war. In East Galicia a line 
of compromise had to be found along which 
both armies could settle down for that “ treuga 
Dei ” (now called trench warfare), which in 
this war bore out the well-known contention 
of Clausewitz, that inaction and not action 
is the normal condition of armies in the field. 
That line was found along the upper Bug and 
the Zlota Lipa; it extended from Krylow 
and Sokal in the north, past Krasne, 
Gologory and Brzezany, to Nizniow on the 


Dniester. 

It was for both sides the most natural line 
beyond which neither of them had any desire 
to advance, at least not for the time being. 
It forms an effective and continuous barrier, 
though neither of the two rivers is of a size 
which would by itself present serious obstacles 
to an army attempting to cross it. But then 
the real significance o rivers as defensive posi- 
tions lies in most cases, not so much in the size 
of the river itself, ns in the configuration of its 
banks. In the present war rivers and even 
small streams attained to an unprecedented 
importance. That rise in their defensive value 
was largely due to the most significant new 
factor in warfare : the continuity of the batt le - 
line. The best strategic position is now of 
small value if isolated. Along rivers certain 
features of the ground are apt to repeat 
themselves along continuous lines. It is 
the river banks that matter, rather than 

the rivers. 

The banks of the Bug and the Zlota Lipa 
were well suited to form a barrier between 
armies. Along the greater part of the line 
these rivers are lined with marshes and encom- 
passed by hills. The marshes along the Zlota 
Lipa stop only where it enters the typical 
Dniester country. For fie last 15 miles 
before its junction with the Dniester, the Zlota 
Lipa flows through a canon as favourable for 
purposes of defence as any in tint, region. 
Finally, it ought to be remembered that it is 
below its junction with the Zlota Lipa at 
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Charging the German trencher. 


Fit ON I . 


Nizniow ti at the caiion of the Dniester forms 
the mo.'t formidable barrier.* 


The defensive 


value of the line of the Bug 


aiic.1 tlit* Zlota Lij a is still heightened l>v the 
fact that they form a well-nigh continuous 


hn** ; in the hilly district of Gologory.t the 


l 1 ci description of the cations of the Diiif.itcr 
rei'iou, cf. Chapter LXXVI., Vol. IV., pp. 428 - 9 . 

+ Gologory * means in l%» iah naked mountains.” 


distance intervening between them amounts 
to less than a mile. It was of importance for 
our Allies to retain their hold on the railway 
junction of Krasne which lies east of the upper 
Bug. Xear that town the railway line from 
Rovno meets that running from Volotehvska 
by Tamopol and Zloczow to Lwow. There 
was another reason which pointed at the Bug 
and Krasne as the natural boundary, the line 
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of equal balance between the two armies. 
During the winter of 1914-15 our Allies had 
reconstructed the railway up to ICrasno, en- 
larging its track to the broad Russian gauge. 
Thus Ivrasne had become t he border between 
the two types of railway track. Finally, for 
the enemy the reaching of the line of the upper 
Bug in Galicia was a necessary preliminary 01 
his advance into Russian Poland, as the 
middle Bug formed the natural cover for the 
right flank of the advancing armies. 

The Austro -German advance in East Galicia 
was arrested on July 4 on the line of the upper 
Bug and the Zlota bipa ; apart from a few local 
changes, the lino remained untouched until 
August 27. There is one fairly safe test for 
judging as to which side was the deciding 
factor in the closing of a strategic advance ; it 
can be deduced from considering in whose hands 
remained the dominant positions. The domi- 
nant positions along a river line consist usually 
of its most convenient crossings ; the so-called 
bridgeheads are the gates of the fortified lines of 
rivers. All the dominant positions on the Bug 
remained on duly 4 in the hands of our Allies. 
At Sokal and Dobrotwor the Russians retained a 
hold on both sides of the river. This was the 
more important considering the proximity of the 
Volhynian fortresses, which formed the centre 
of General Ivanoffs armies. We hear com- 
paratively little of General von Mackensen s 
army during the first stage of the advance 
from Lwow to Warsaw ; at this stage it showed 
hardly any of its usual impetuosity. It can 
hardly be supposed that the ol 1 1 Bureau 
failed in its function of Mackensen' s adver- 
tising agency and omitted to ecord any 
of the achievements of that undoubtedly 
efficient army. Towards the end of June and 
in the beginning of July the advance against 
Southern Poland was conducted mainly by the 
left wing under Archduke Joseph- Ferdinand ; 
the most probable reason for the comparative 
inactivity of Mackensen's army must have 
been that large portions of it were tied down to 
the region between Grubieszow and Kamionka 
Strumilova, where, together with some of 
Boehm-Ermolli’s troops, they formed an army 
of observation against Ivanoffs centre. They 
were guarding against a counter-offensive 

from Volhynia the right flank of the forces 

r 

which were advancing to the north. When, 
after the second defeat of Krasnik, a new and 
more general advance was undertaken against 
Warsaw, the more complete securing of the 


line of the Bug by the capture of Sokal formed 
one of the first tasks undertaken by the Austro- 

German armies. 

The Austro -German advance to the nort h of 
the San. the Tanew, and the district of Narol 
and Rava Ruska began on June 28. On July 1 
the Fourth Austro-Hungarian Army reached 
the district of Krasnik, the Eleventh German 
Army the region of the Rivers Por and Volioa. 
In four days they had covered distances varying 
from 30 to 40 miles. Between July 1 and 7 the 
Austrian forces attempted a further advance from 
Krasnik against Lublin, but suffered a severe de- 
feat and were obliged to fall back on to the lines 
which they had previously held round Krasnik. 
The positions of the enemy armies east of the 
Vistula were now almost exactly the sun e 
as they had been in August, 1914. The 
armies of Generals Boehm-Krmolli and Lin* 
singen stood along the line of the Bug and the 
Zlota Lipa, which had then been assigned to 
the Austrian troops under General B ruder - 
mann. The armies under Mackensen an«i 
Archduke Joseph- Ferdinand were occupying 
positions almost identical with those which 
had been held by the armies of Auffenberg 
and Dankl. From the west the armies under 
Generals Woyrseh and Kovess were now 
operating against that same sector of the 
Vistula, between the mouth of the San and 
that of the Pilica, which was in August, 1914, 
the objective of the armies of Woyrseh and 
Kummer. But north of the Pilica, where a 
year earlier the German forces were not 
sufficiently strong to del end even La>t 
Prussia against the Russian troops under 
Rennenkampf, now stood a most powerful 
group of armies under Field- Marshal von 
Hindenburg. 

The line between the middle Pilica and the 
junction of the Bzura and the Vistula was held 
by the Fifth German Army. It had occupied 
those positions since the middle oi December, 
and, notwithstanding the most desperate 
efforts, had been unable to make any impression 
even on the outer line of the Russian positions. 
On August 4, when that army, following up the 
retreating forces of our Allies, was approaching 
Warsaw, we suddenly learned from the German 
official ro?mnuniqiie that its commander was 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria. He appeared like 
a “ deus ex tnctch i nu ’ to solve the problems of 
ritual which arose between the Germanic Allies 
in connexion with the entry into Warsaw. As 
a son-in-law' of the Austrian Vmperor he 
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Russians preparing to blow up a bridge : Wreathing strings of dynamite cartridges about the girders. 


stood for a compromise between the two 
German Courts. The fact that he was a 
member of the ruling house of the most clerical 
Roman Catholic State of Germany was expected 
to appeal to the feelings of the Poles. But with 
the attitude of the Poles we propose to deal 
later at greater length. 

Among the commanders of the German 
Armies north of the Vistula and Narev we find 


three generals who had risen into prominence 
as Hindenburg’s assistants in the second battle 
in the Masurian Lakes in February, 1915 — 
von Gall witz. von Below, and von EJichhom. 
The army in the district of Mlava had remained 
since then under the command of Genera] 
von Gallwitz ; next to it, facing the Narev 
and the Bobr, stood the army of General 
von Scholtz. The Tenth German Army, opera t- 
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ing against the Niemen, was comm m 
G eneral von llichhorn. On 1 1 is left stood the 
army of General von Falkenhausen, The 
troops which liad held since the middle of May 
the line of the Vindava and the Dubissa in 
Courland and Samogitia, and which had been 
originally commanded by General von Lauen- 
stein, as their o p era t ions grew in importance, 
received for their chief commander General 
von Below.* 

About the middle of July began the new 
Austro -German attack against .the Russian 
salient in Poland. The Vistula lino was m>w to 
be forced and Warsaw taken by a concentric 
attack ; the main pressure was brought to bear 
from the north against the line of the Narev, 
and from the south against the Lublin-Cholm 
front. Yet none of the other parts of the 
Eastern front were left untouched. The 
armies standing west of the Vistula were 
pressing towards the river. The most serious 
attacks in that region were, however, directed 
against the two angles where the northern anti 
southern flanks oin with the line of the Vistula. 
The Austrian forces under General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin attempted once more, at the extreme 
south-eastern end of the line, to :orce the line of 
the Dniester ; in case of success, his move 
threatened to inflict a crushing defeat on the 
left wing of General IvanofFs armies, should 
they have been unduiy weakened by drafts for 
Russian Poland. The troops under Baron von 
Kirchbach (Army Boehm- Ermolli) were mean- 
time attacking in the district of Srokal. At the 
extreme northern end von Below resumed the 
offensive against Courland and Lithuania, which 
had stopped about the middle of May, and was 
since then only once repeated for a short while 
in rather half-hearted manner. The advance in 
the north was more than a mere attempt at 
preventing the withdrawal of Russian troops 
horn that region, it implied a serious threat 
against one of the most important railway lines 
feeding the armies in Russian Poland — -namely, 
the Petr ograd - V ilna- Wars aw line. Had the 
attacks against the immediate flanks of he 
Vistula line ended in failure, an enveloping 
movement on a stupendous scale might have 
been attempted from the north, consisting 
mainly in a thrust directed from east of Shavle 
against Kovno and Vilna. 

* His name is occasionally "iven erroneously os von 
Buelow. General von Bueldw held from the very 
beginning the command of an army at the Western 
front and was never moved lo the Hast. 


Meantime a simultaneous converging attack 
was calculated to prevent the Russian armies 
in Poland from making full use of their ‘ in- 
terior lines.” They were standing in the 
centre ; the southern Austro-Germau armies 
which up to Lwow had had to deal only with 
tho armies of General Ivanoff, had by July 
come into striking distance of all the forces 
gathered within the quadrilateral between the 
Narev, Vistula, the Ivangorod-Cholm line and 
the middle Bug. If pressed from all sides 
simultaneously they could derive hardly any 
advantage from their central position. A i 
army which is well equipped with heavy artil- 
lery and machine guns can hold for some time 
a strong line with comparatively weak detach- 
ments, whilst it concentrates its main force in 
one single direction. This was, on an enormous 
scale, the way in which the Germans profited 
from their central position between Russia and 
her Western Allies. But the Russians lacked 
the necessary amount of artillery, machine guns, 
and ammunition. Even had they pierced in 
any place the ring of their enemies, they could 
hardly have followed up their success. In the 
course ot the Galician campaign they had 
several times broken through the Austro - 
German lines, but being short of guns and 
ammunition had been unable to develop an 
effective counter-offensive. It will be sufficient 
to remind the reader of the successful recrossing 
of the San by the Russian army north of 
Sieniava towards the end of May, of the almost 
contemporary breakdown of Linsingen's line 
at Bolechow, finally of the second battle of 
Ivrasnik in the beginning of July. Each ot 
these victories, if gained by an army equal to 
its opponents in equipment and ammunition, 
might easily have resulted in a second Marne, 
and even in greater successes ; for, after all, 
it was again the German superiority in heavy 
artillery which rendered possible their rally 
o 1 the Aisne. 

To sum up : in ' uly, l!)lo, our Russian Allies 
did not possess sufficient artillery and ammuni- 
tion to enable them to hold lightly some parts 
of the line and to concentrate their forces for a 
decisive blow in one direction. Even had they 
done it, incurring thereby considerable risks, 
it is unlikely that their success could have been 
followed out to a decisive conclusion. Hence 
the advantages which the inner lines in Poland 
seemed to offer them were of a rather illusory 
character. 

The dangers of their position were on the other 
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THE FALL OF WARSAW. 

Russian Artillery on the road during the retreat. 
Centre and bottom : Russian troops removing 
church bells, copper and metal, which were likeiy 
to prove of military value to the enemy. 

hand very real. The armies on the Vistula 
were dependent for supplies and reinforcements 
on four railway lines. The most northern of 
them leads from Petrograd by Vilna, Grodno 
and Bialystok o Warsaw ; it was covered from 
the enemy mainly by the defences on the line 
of the Niemen and the Narev, but could have 
been reached by the Germans also to the north 
of that line. The two central lines run bv 

V 

Sie< i Ice and Brest -Li to vsk to Warsaw and 



Ivangorod, and hardly any natural defences 
cover them from the enemy, besides those 
which protect also the outer railways. The 
fourth and most southern railway line runs by 
Kovel, Cholm and Lublin to tvangorod. These 
-our railways are inter-connected, between the 
Vistula and Brest- Litovsk, by three lines 
running north and south. 

About the middle of July Hindenburg opened 
his attack against the defences of the Warsaw - 
\ ill ia line and against the nort hern corner-stone 
01 the Polish salient, Novo-Georgievslc, Mac- 
kensen against the Kovel -Ivangorod railway, 
and the southern corner-stone, Ivangorod. 
It is evident that it would have been sheer folly 

to* 

on the part of the supreme Russian army com- 
mand to delay the withdrawal of the armies 
from the Vistula line for long after the outer 
two railways were threatened by the enemy. 
The position in the Polish salient did not offer 
the Russians any special advantages, as they 
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could not profit from their central position. 
On the contrary, it compelled them to main- 
tain a longer front, which is always a serious 
disadvantage for an army inferior in numbers 
and less well provided with artillery and 

ammunition. 

We shall not enter now into the detail of the 
campaign. We propose .to deal with it when 
describing at a greater length the military 
operations which intervened between the fall 
of Lwow and that of Warsaw. We merely 
wish to indicate at present the main stages 
of the new offensive against the salient of the 
' lstu]a - It opened about the middle of July. 
During the first week the northern and southern 
armies " fTC advancing gradually towards their 
muin objectives, the outer railway lines. On 
July 23-24 the armies of von Gallwitz and von 
.Scholtz forced the Narev between Pultusk 
and Ostrolenka, threatening thereby the Vilna- 
Warsaw railway. On July 19 our” Allies had 
withdrawn practically without fighting from 
the Bzura line, which they had held with so 
much valour for seven months. On July 29 
German troops crossed the Vistula north of 
Ivangorod. On August 4 the Austrians 
entered Ivangorod. On August 5 came the 
fall of Warsaw. 

The struggle for the Vistula line was settled 
for the time being in favour of the Central 
Powers. One of the most magnificent armies 
which had ever taken the field had to retreat 
from position to position on account of lack of 
guns and ammunition. German writers were 
given a chance of spinning by the yard tirades 
about “ imsere herrlichen Arraeen,” “ unsere 
tapferen Truppen,” or, when waxing more senti- 
mental, about “ imsere braven Jun gens.” * 
Many of them also thought fit to speak con- 
temptuously about the quality of the Russian 
armies. No one, however, has done so who has 
ever actually seen them fighting. 

If I am to sum up my impressions and 
observations of the Russians,” writes a Styrian 
workman, who served with a battery of heavy 
Austrian howitzers, “ I must state, against the 
opinions of the patriots at home and of the 
newspaper strategists, . . . that the Russians 
are a brave, well -trained and well -disciplined 
arm\ , which can be beaten only by far better 
generalship and superior artillery. The fact 
that we are taking so many prisoners is due to 
the Russian tactic s ; disposing of big numbers 

* " ° ur magnificent army,” “ our brave troops ” our 
good boys.” 


of men they calculate on mass-effects which 
naturally entails frequently the loss of many 
prisoners. But, indeed, the Russians are not 
cowards. In the building of earthworks and 
trenches their work may serve as a classical 
model. . . . We shall never be able to equal 
Jem in that respect.” * The one remark in 
this letter which cannot be said to be based on 
immediate experience is that instituting a com- 
parison between the generalship of the two 
armies. Could the writer survey the whole of 
the operations, he would see that it was net 

the faults of the Russian generals in the field 
which led to defeat. 

We shall quote only one other appreciation of 
the Russian armies by a German eye-witness ; 
this one occurs in a newspaper correspondence, 
written towards the end of July, from the head- 
quarters of General von Emrnich (Eleventh 
German Army under Mackensen) : “ We have 

before us . . . still always a d d vigorous 

and tough enemy,” writes Herr Zimmermann, 
in the Schwdbischer Merkur , of July 28, “ ow- 
ever much he may have been beaten in Galicia 
and elsewhere. . . . That his reinforcements 
are no good one learns every time when some- 
one arrives from home ; at the front, I have 
never heard it or marked it myself.” 

It is not for us to judge with whom lay the 
fault for the serious set-back which our Allies 
suffered in the spring and summer of 1915. 
Ihe Russian nation and its Tsar are the only 
competent judges. They have expressed their 
judgment in the changes which were made in 
the Russian administration; those changes 
were not, however, really directed at individual 
persons. Their aim was a change of system. 
The meeting of the Duma about the anniversary 
of the outbreak of the war, which coincided with 
the time of the worst reverses, was symbolic of 
the mobilization of the entire national strength. 

At its first meeting it passed an order of the 
day affirming the unshakable and unanimous 
resolution of the entire population of the 
Russian Empire to continue the struggle 
with our faithful Allies until the final success 

* ^hi® letter was printed in the Viennese A.rbeitcr~ 
Zeitung of July 23. It contains also an explanation of 
the real use served by the oaken clubs, with which 
some Russian troops were said to have been armed. 
Ihese clubs serve for the driving of the poles for wire 
entanglements. “ Some time ago,” says the writer, 

“ I have read in newspapers that being short of weapons 
the Russians were armed with oaken clubs. Evidently 
one of the much -honoured war-correspondents was 
taken in. I myself have found such clubs near Rolechow. 
but guessed at once for what purpose they are used.” 
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is attained and not to conclude peace before 
victory is complete** 1 

During the week preceding the fall of Lwow, 
little lighting occurred on the Dniester. It 
recommenced with violence a> M,on a> 
retreat of our Allies beyond the line of the 
Szczerec becaitie inevitable. At first the 
most intense fighting developed in the big 
loops of the Dniester, below Nizniow. Here 
the Austrians attempted to establish them- 
selves on the northern bank of the river, and 
thus to gain a firm base for an offensive against 
the Russian lines of retreat. Had they suc- 
ceeded, our Allies could not have stopped on the 
line of the Zlota Lipa the advance of the troops 
which were pressing on from the west (Nizniow 
lies close below the junction of the Zlota Lipa 
and the Dniester) ; with luck and unavoidably 
heavy losses they might have, in that case, 
extricated their forces nom Galicia. In a 
previous chapter we have drawn attention to 
the peculiar tactical conditions which the ground 
presents in the region of the big river-loops 
of the Dniester. * Hardly anywhere are they 
more marked than in the sector below Nizniow. 
The distance from that town to the mouth of 
the Strvpa amounts to less than twenty miles ; 
the course of the river between these two 
towns extends, however, for more than thiee 
times the distance. For reasons which we 


• Cf. Chapter LXXY1., p. 429. 


explained in Chapter LXXYL, the mere 
crossing of the river in either direction can 
hardly be prevented; it is the configuration 
of the country round the river that offers the 
splendid opportunities for defence which enabled 
our Allies to withstand all Hank attacks from 
across the Dniester. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the importance which that resistance 
had in shaping the course of the Eastern 

campaign. 

We cannot enter into the detail of the 
fighting which was proceeding in that region 
about the time of the fall of Lwow. Let us, 
however, by explaining a short paragraph 
in a Petrograd dispatch, try to give a general 
idea of the conditions under which the battle 
was fought and won by our Allies. “On 
the Dniester,” said the Russian official com- 
munique of June 23, “the battle continued 
south of the village of Kosmierjine, where 
the enemy is holding his ground on the left 
bank of the river. In the bends of the Dniester 
we drove back the enemy from the village of 
XJnijh towards the village of Luka.” With 
the help of the map given in Chapter LXN\ L, 
on page 433, the reader will be able to trace 
the main outlines of the coiu’se of the Dniester. 
Below Nizniow the Dniester forms a big 
bend : at its northern end it is met from the 
left- bank by a small stream called lvovopitc, 
which flows past Podhajce and Monastery ska. 
After having followed tor about one and a 



DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSPORT IN RUSSIA. 

German troops pulling a transport cor along a worn-out road. 
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THE GERMANS OCCUPY WARSAW. 

General von Scheffer-Boyadel fx), the Governor 
of Warsaw, awaiting the arrival of Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria. Inset : General von Scheffer-Boyadel 
and members of his staff at Fort No. 6. 

halt mile an easterly course, the Dniester 
turns due south and continues in that direction 
for more than five miles. In the middle of 
that sector, on the eastern side of the canon, 
which is there about 500 feet deep, lies the 
village of Kosmierj ine. At the extreme end 
of that sector the Dniester, turning to the 
north, forms again a small loop. The inside 
of it — i.e., the left bank — is low (its highest 
point rises only about 150 feet above the 
level of the river) ; it consists of open plough- 
land and can be easily swept from west, south, 
and east by the fire of artillery posted on the 


higher right bank of the river. Our Allies 
could not possibly have prevented the Austrians 
from crossing at that point and from estab- 
lishing themselves south of Kosmierj ine. But 
what then ? The open field east of the sector 
of the Dniester round Kosmier j ine is like a 
narrow island. Straight parallel to that sector, 
at it distance of about a mile to the east, through 
a canon between 200 and 300 feet deep, winds 
a small tributary of the Dniester. Its canon 
is covered with thick wood and big forests 
extend for miles to the east of it ; the gate 
which opens at the place where the canon 
of the Dniester recedes from that of the parallel 
stream is closed by a group of wooded hills, 
on the average about 1,200 feet high. The 


Austrians were able to cross the Dniester south 
of Kosmierjine, and to hold the ground on its 
left bunk, but were unable to advance any 
farther. Only at one [joint they succeeded 
in penetrating into the belt of hills and forests 
behind Kosmierjine: the Russian official com - 
munique of June 24 gives the history of that 
adventure. 

“ In the region of Kosmierjine . . says 
the report, ” our troops taking the offensive 
on the 22nd approached Mount Bezimianna, 
which was occupied and strongly fortified by 
the enemy. After digging themselves in, our 
troops at dawn yesterday advanced impetuously 
to the assault of the mountain, and the enemy, 
not daring to face a bayonet attack, fell back in 
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disorder to the second line of his works. Pressing 
close on his heels, our troops entered the works 


and put to the bayonet almost the whole 
garrison holding the hill. The remnants, con- 
sisting of two officers and 210 of the rank and 

file, were made prisoners.” 

The village of Luka can be easily located 
on the map ; it lies on the left bank of the 
Dniester, straight opposite Niezviska, at the 
bottom of an almost circular loop, which is 


ibout eleven miles long, but has a neck only 
ib out 800 yards wide. It stands to reason 
-hat an army holding the southern bank of 
the river commands also by its fire the inside 


attempted to advance to the north, but were 
driven back ; the statement in the communique 
which we quoted above refers to the bottling 
up of their forces within the loop. 

After these failures the Austrians seem to 
have abandoned for some time all attempts 


at breaking through below Nizniow. The 
main attack on the Dniester was now 
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Prince Leopold of Bavaria ( X ) and Staff outside the 

as they entered the 1 t" ^ 
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developing in the district between Zuravno 
and Halicz. 

In consonance with the retreat 'from Lwow 
our Allies had to abandon the part of the 
Dniester round the bridgeheads of Mikola jow 
and Zydaczow, which the Germans had tried 
in vain to conquer by frontal attacks. From 
there the Germans advanced to the railway 
junction of Chodorow, which, since the fall of 
Lwow, had lost all its importance for our 
Allies. About the same time considerable 
bodies of troops, belonging to the army of 
von Xiinsingen, crossed the Dniester between 
Zuravno and Halicz ; the German centre of 
the army {probably the army corps of Coimt 
Botlimer) was operating near the village of 
Kozary, near Martynow, half-way between 
Zuravno and Halicz, Austrian troops were 
attempting to break through the belt of the 
Dniester ; the hardest task, the attack against 
the bridgehead of Halicz, was left, as usual, 
to an Austro-Hungarian army corps — namely, 
to that of General Hoffmann. 


337 

On June 22 the enemy forces which had 
advanced on the northern bank were driven 
back towards the river, suffering enormous 
losses. 

The battle continued during the night of 
June 23—24, and the remaining detachments 
of the Austro- German troops which had crossed 
the river were thrown back to its right bank. 
Similar ill-luck accompanied the Austrian 
operations. 

On June 24 our Allies effected new suc- 
cesses and new captures in the Dniester 
region. Yet the sector of the Dniester between 
Zuravno and Halicz had finally to be aban- 
doned in accordance with the retreat of the 
Russian armies farther north. By June 26 
our Allies had fallen back on to the line of 
tho Gnila Lipa (Halicz lies near its junction 
with the Dniester). 

During the first three days following on the 
fall of Lwow no fighting of any importance 
occurred in its immediate neighbourhood. Our 



GERMANS INTO WARSAW. 

Alexander-Nevsky Cathedral reviewing the troops 
Inset : Prince Leopold of Bavaria. 
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ADVANCING ON HAFTS ON THE VISTULA : RUSSIAN 

A feature of the war on the Eastern front was the enormous use that was made of the rivers as lines 

thus afforded them by the wide and sluggis > rivers which 

enemy strength.” Then some time passes 
before the Austro -German forces come up and 
get their guns into position. The Russians 
in the meantime sit on their hills taking all the 
losses that they can get and repel the Austrian 
preliminary attacks as long as they can do 
so without risking too much.” During these 
operations they frequently carry out successful 
counter-attacks and capture considerable 
numbers- of prisoners, largely owing to the 
inexperience of the young Austrian officers, 
and also because many of the Austrian ;r> r - 

have no heart in the fight. j 
enemy operations have reached a really serious 
stage and an attack in force is made,” says Mr. 
Washburn, “ it is discovered that the main 
forces of the Russians have departed, and when 
the positions are finally carried only a rearguard 
of cavalry is discovered holding the trenches, 
and the bulk of these usually get away on their 
horses, leaving the exhausted Austrians sitting 
in a hard -won line with the knowledge that the 
Russians are already miles away waiting for 
them to repeat the operation all over again.” 

On July 26 the Russians settled down on the 
line of the Gnila Lipa, and on the next day the 
Austrians began their offensive against it. 
Most* desperate were, however, the attacks 


Allies took up fortified positions east and 
south-east of the town, at distances varying 
from six to ten miles ; their line ran approxi- 
mately from Jarvczow, past Davidowka and 
Dmvtrovice, to Bobrka. On June 25 the 
Austrian troops of General Boehm-Ermolli’s 
army resumed their offensive ; it followed, in 
the main, the roads and railway-lines leading 
from Lwow by Bobrka to Chodorow, and 
by Przemyslany to Brzezany on the Zlota 
Lipa. After a day and a night of severe fighting 
our Allies resumed their retreat, withdrawing to 
the Gnila Lipa. Mr. Stanley Washburn, the 
special correspondent of The Times, who was 
with the Russian troops on the Zlota Lipa in 
the beginning of July, describes as follows their 
** retreat ” from the Lwow -Mikola jow line. 
“ a number of streams running almost due 
north and south flow into the Dniester, and 
as each of these rivulets runs between more 
or less pretentious bluffs, it is, a very simple 
matter to hold them with very few field works. 
What the Russians are doing is this. They 
take up one of these natural lines of defence 
,([nl throw up t.-mjM.rary work- <*n tie- bl nils 
and wait for the Austrians, When the latter 
4 -ome up they find the Russians too strong to 
be turned out with anything short of the full 
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REINFORCEMENTS BEING TRANSPORTED TO THE FRONT. 

ol supply and communication for the armies in the field. Both Germans and Russians took advantage 
seam the face of the country with a network of waterways. 


directed to the north of it, in the region and 
against the town of Gliniany. “ Here, in the 
course of our counter-attacks,' 1 says the 
Russian official communique of June 28, “ we 
took prisoners belonging to all the regiments 
o the Austrian Fourth Division. Thrown 
back to his point of departure, the enemy 
remained entirely passive next day.” 

Between June 26 and 30 fighting proceeded 
almost along the entire line of the Gnila Lipa, 
round Bursztyn, Rohatyn, Firlejow, and 
Przemyslany , and also farther north, west of 
the upper Bug, near Kamionka, Mosty Wielk e 
and Krystynopol. It was not until the last 
day of the month that the enemy had gathered 
sufficient forces to effect a crossing of the river 
near Rohatyn. On the day of that “ defeat ” 
our Allies were, however, able to report the 
capture of over 2,000 prisoners and of several 
machine guns. i 'he Russians now continued 
their retreat to the Narajowka. But it was 
not their intention to hold that line. The 
retirement to the Zlota Lipa had been foreseen 
and planned for a considerable time before! land. 
As early as June 28 The Times correspondent 
reported from Petrograd that “ a withdrawal 
to the Zlota Lipa, which is far better adapted 
for defence than the Gnila Lipa, is foreseen 


in military circles.” The line was reached on 
July 4 ■ and, indeed, it was splendidly adapted 
for purposes of defence. I lie marshes in the 
valley * and the hills and forests beyond it, 
and farther south the canon, offered unusually 
good opportunities for establishing there the 
front-line of the new Russian positions ; its 
left flank rested on the famous Dniester belt 
between Nizniow and Zaleszczyki. The general 
commanding a division of Cossack cavalry 
from the 1 aucasus ; which was defending part 
of that line, assured Mr. Washburn again and 
again that those positions could, as far as 
he was concerned, be retained indefinitely. His 
words proved true. We shall not hear again 
of that region until towards the end of August. 

The fortress of 1 lalicz, which was all-im- 
portant for our Allies whilst their troops were 
still standing in positions far advanced to the 
west, was losing its significance with their 
retirement towards the Zlota Lipa. The 

* South of Brzezanv the different sectors of the 
valley of the Zlota Lipa bear tho significant names ot 
‘ old pond," wet meadows/’ “ big mud,' etc. The 
hills on both sides rise several hundred feet above the 
level of the valley. The forests are very extensive, 
W hilst further east between the Strypa and Seret seldom 
more than 20 per cent, of the land is covered with 
wood, on the Zlota Lipa the proportion frequently rises 
far above 50 per cent. * 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE ADVANCE ON WARSAW 
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EVERY MAN ACROSS; AND THE 

The blowing up of a pontoon bridge on the Vistula by the retiring Russian rearguard. On the right 

with the pontoons, these having been 


River Narajowka was the last line in connexion 
with which Halicz could still be held. With 
the abandonment of those positions a con- 
tinued defence of the fortress would have 
merely exposed its garrison to the danger of 
capture. 

Halicz was the most powerful bridgehead 
on the Dniester. Lying in the midst of a 
maze of streams, it is, moreover, protected from 
the south by extensive forests. It had been 
originally fortified by the Austrians ; our Allies 
added three new lines of works. The dia- 
meter of its fortifications amounted to ten 
miles. One railway bridge and five wooden 
bridges span * the river within the lines of 
Halicz. The Austrians arrived in its neigh- 
bourhood in the first week of June. Practically 
the entire army corps of .General Hoffmann 
was detailed for the siege of its bridgehead. 
Eleven heavy Austrian batteries, including 
one of 30 5 cm. howitzers, were brought up 
against its fortifications. As the result of a 
whole fortnight of hard and expensive labour 
the enemy succeeded in taking the two outer 


lines of the fortress. Then the Austrians sent 
floating mines down-stream against the wooden 
bridges and thus succeeded in destroying 
several of them. Large forces could no longe 
be kept on the right — i. e . , southern — bank 
of the Dniester, and preparations had to be 
made for the evacuation of Halicz. The 
retreat of the troops in the district farther 
north rendered it certain that this Dniester 
stronghold also would soon have to be aban- 
doned. On June 27 the part of Halicz which 
lies south of the river passed into the hands of 
the Austrians ; on their retreat our Allies blew 
up the remaining bridges, including the big 
railway bridge. 

But luck favoured the enemy ; during the 
night a very heavy river-fog rose over the 
Dniester. Under cover of that fog the Austrian 
engineers were able to replace the blown-up 
part of the railway bridge by a wooden struc- 
ture. During the night of June 28-29 an entire 
Austrian division, under General Fleischman, 
succeeded in crossing the river and in conquering 
the northern part of Halicz. The fall of that 
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ENEMY PREVENTED FROM FOLLOWING. 

of the picture the Kngineer-officer and men are seen with their apparatus, connected by cable 


previously prepared with explosives. 

part of the fortress came too early for our 
Allies. Had the Austrians maintained and 
enlarged their positions in that district, they 
would have been able to carry out a dangerous 
attack against the flank of the Russian armies 
which were retreating towards the Zlota Li pa. 
In a pitched battle fought on June 30 our Allies 
drove back the enemy to the very riverside. 
Then, during the first days of July, they retired 
from Halicz, following up the general movement 
of the left flank of General Ivanoffs armies. 

On the fall of Halicz the last troops belonging 
to the army of von Linsingen crossed the 
Dniester. After July 1 only the army of 
Baron von Pflanzer-Baltin remained south of 
the Dniester, whilst that of von Linsingen held 
the line of the Zlota Lipa between Nizniow 
and Gologory. The Second Austro-Hungarian 
Army, under von Boehm-Ermolli, laid mean- 
time reached the upper Bug; the meeting 
ground between it and the adjoining Eleventh 
German Army, which stood under the imme- 
diate command of Field -Marshal von Mackensen, 
seems to have been the district north of Sokai. 


Between June 22 and 28 hardly any progress 
to the north was made by the Austro -German 
troops between the Vistula and Bug. Only in 
the comer, between the Vistula and the San, 
and to the west of the Vistula, in the region of 
Opatow, the enemy continued to press his ad- 
vance. By June 25 our Allies had w ithdrawn 
from their last positions south of the San, and 
given up also Sandomierz and Opatow . When 
the new Austro -German offensive began to the 
east of the Vistula, the front between the 
Vistula and the Piliea extended from Zavichost 
bv Ozarow and Sienno to Novemiasto. 

mf 

The new offensive started in a lightning 
fashion. For several days it seemed that the 
Austro-German armies would have their way, 
that they would break through the Russian 
lines, seize the Lublin-C'holni railway, and 
possibly advance by Vlodava, along the Bug, 
with a speed which might have forced the 
Russian armies in the Vistula district to 
surrender en masse. In one day the Austrians 
negotiated the difficult region of the Tanev. 
As a matter of fact, the nature of that 
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HOW THE GERMANS CONQUERED THE MARSHES. 

A special railway constructed by German pioneers over the marshes in Russian Poland. 


country of forests and marshes is, such as 
to hamper even the defending side to a very 
.serious extent. Both armies have to keep to 
the few tracks wltich lead tlirough the morasses. 
Along these roads the superior Austrian 
artillery could have swept away easily, and with 
serious loss to the defending side, any resistance 
which our Allies might have tried to offer to 
their advance. Therefore no serious attempt 
was made at preventing their crossing. The 
lentil Austro-Hungarian army corps, which 
had previously belonged to the Third Army 
under General Borojevic von Bojna, and since 
the fall of Przemvsl had been included in the 

V 

army of Arcliduk*- .Tor^ph -Ferdinand, advanced 
along the road lead mg from Krzeszow to Bil- 
goraj. Having crossed the Tanev near Hara- 
siaki, it turned to the north, and by way of 
he now reached Modliborzyce on the Sarnia. 
From here began, on June 30, their advance 
against Krasnik 

Meantime the other parts of the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army and the left wing 
and centre of the Eleventh German Army had 
kept pace with it in the advance to the north. 
They crossed the Russian frontier, to the north 
of Cieszanow and Rava Rnska, and occupied 
Toinaszow on June 28. On the next day they 


reached Zaklikow, 10 miles west of Modli- 
borzyce. and Frampol, about 18 miles west of 
that village. On the same day the troops 
under General von Woyrsch resumed from the 
west their advance against the Vistula ; on 
I une 30 they had reached the heights south of 
Tarlow, a village situated in the corner between 
the Kamienna and the Vistula. East of ’ he 
Vistula the Austro - G erman troops had mean- 
time occupied Turczyn on the Por and Zamosc 
on the Volica. Zamosc lies exactly half-way 
between the positions which the enemy 
occupied on June 28 round Cieszanow and 
* Blazovv, and the Lublin-C-holm railway line, 
which was his immediate objective. 

On July 1 the Austro -German forces crossed 
the Por ; farther west the Austrians reached 
the River Vyznica and occupied Krasnik. 
On the same day, about 5 p.m., they suc- 
ceeded in capturing the bridgehead of Jozefow, 
near the mouth of the Vyznica ; they enlarged 
their hold on that district in the course 
of the following night. This was, how- 
ever, to lie the end of their rapid advance. 
They had reached the line along which our 
Allies had decided to offer vigorous resistance 
to their offensive. On the Jozefow-Krasnik- 
i J lonka 'ine, along which the battle developed 
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on July 2, our Allies had the advantage of com- 
munications, It is true, there is no great 
difference in the distances which separate it 
from the Ivangorod -Lublin-Cholm line, and 
from the Galician railways, but the former is 
much super or in structure (the Galician rail- 
ways near the northern border are single 
track branch -lines) ; moreover, the intervening 
ground is open and traversed by several excel- 
lent roads, whilst the lines of communication 
to the south, especially in the western sector, 
are seriously restricted by marshes and sand. 
The line south of the Lublin-Cholm railway was 
now held by two Russian armies. The army 
of General Loesche, bearing the number of 
that which had originally stood along the line 
of the Dunajec, was holding the positions north 
of Krasnik ; on its left stood the army of 
General diverts. “ Excellent field works had 
been prepared,” wrote Mr. Washburn, who had 
visited the positions of General Loesche’s 
army, “ . . . and I felt sure that whatever 
the outcome of the German move against him 
would be, it would not result in anyt hing like 
the Dunajec enterprise, nor would the enemy 
be able to drive through to Brest with suf- 
ficient rapidity to cut off the retreat of the 
Warsaw Army or those lying south of it.” 

On July 2 the Austrians were forced to 
evacuate Krasnik ; the Austro-Gecman advance 
was arrested almost along the entire line. 
Apart from an insignificant advance at one 
single point near Studzianki (east of Krasnik), 
no further progress was reported by the enemy 
on July 3. On the next day the Austrians 
re-entered Krasnik, our Allies retaining their 
positions in the forest north-east of the town 


and round the village of Budzyn. On July 5, 

* suffering terrific losses from the Russian 
machine guns, the Austrians succeeded in 
• occupying the village, and also in gaining 
considerable ground north of Krasnik. The 
success of that day was, however, destined to 
remain for some time the high-water mark of 
their advance. 

The fighting of July 5—0 marked tho turning 
of the tide. On the line of the Rivers Lower 
Vyznica, Urzendowka and of the upper 


Bvstrzyca, our Allies commenced their counter- 
offensive. An Austro-German army of cer- 
tainly no fewer than five army corps was 
gathered in that region under the command ot 
Archduke Joseph -Ferdinand. North of Krasnik 
alone were massed tliree Austro-Hungarian 
army corps. On the left flank the Archduke’s 


army stood in contact with the army of General 
Woyrsch ; on its right, it joined up with the 
forces of Mackensen. On Monday, July 5, the 
same day on which he advanced to the north 
of Krasnik, the enemy experienced a serious 
check on his eastern flank. On the front 
between the Vistula and the Bug,” says the 
Russian official communique of July 0, most 
desperate fighting took place Sunday evening 
and Monday morning in the sector Urzedow- 
Bvchawa. The hostile offensive east of Kras- 
nik was stopped by a blow wliich we delivered 
on the enemy’s flank on the heights north-west 
of Vilkolaz, where we inflicted serious losses 
on the enemy, capturing during Monday 
morning more than 2,000 prisoners and 29 
officers, while about 2,000 enemy corpses lay 
before our front.” 

During the following day, our Allies continued 
to press their offensive. Along the Krasnik- 
Vilkolaz -Lublin road and along the Rivers 
Bysti zyca and Kosarzewka, where the Austrian 
positions formed a salient, the Russians success- 
fully continued to develop the counter-attack 
of the previous day. “ The enemy,” says the 
Petrograd communique of July 7, “ was com- 
pelled to pass to the defensive. In the course 
of the day we took on this front no fewer than 
2,000 prisoners and we captured several 
machine guns.” To parry the blow and 
prevent a farther advance of the Russians, the 
Archduke seems now to have directed his main 
forces towards the valley of the Bystrzyca, on 
the eastern fringe of the Krasnik woods. I his r 
however, resulted in a very considerable weaken- 
ing of his left wing, and enabled the Russians 
to break through his positions near Urzendow, 
north-east of Krasnik. By the afternoon of 
July 9, our Allies were threatening to turn the 
western flank of the forces engaged near 
Vilkolaz and on the Bystrzyca. It was mainly 
the stubborn resistance offered by the troops- 
•which managed to maintain themselves on 
Height 118, south of Vilkolaz Gorny, that 
saved the Austrians from further disaster. 
Even so, their losses were very serious, in 
prisoners alone they lost more than 15,000 men. 
Still, in the absence of adequate artillery 
support, our Allies wero unable to follow up 
their successes, or even to reduce the garrison 
which was holding the entrenched positions 
on Hill 118. They had to settle down on the 
line of the Urzendowka, and satisfy themselves 
with having stopped, for the time being, the 
advance of the enemy. With July 9 ends he* 
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first stage of the Austro -Gorman advance from 

Lwow to Warsaw. A complete lull of almost a 

troek followed the battle of Krasnik. When 

the new offensive commences about the middle 

of Julv, its first moves transfer us to the Baltic 
* 

provinces and to the Narev front : about the 
latter we have had little to say during the entire 
spring of 1915. 

The da vs after the second battle of Krasnik 
were like the silence before the storm. It- 
was certain that the time of the final 


struggle for Warsaw and the Vistula line 
was approaching. Between July 12—14 a 
campaign began as it had never yet been 
witnessed, not even in this, the greatest of all 
wars. The new Germanic offensive extended 
over practically the entire Eastern front. An 
army composed of at least 45 army corps 
opened an offensive along a front stretching 
over about 1,000 miles. In the extreme north a 
group of six army corps commenced on July 13 
the second offensive against the Baltic Pro- 
vinces. On its southern flank an army com- 



posed of four army corps advanced against the 
line of the Nicmen ; the operations west of the 
Kovno-Grodno line were, however, in July 1915, 
of onlv secondary importance. Certainly not 
less than about nine army corps were facing, 
about the middle of July, the Bobr-Narev-Bug 
line, between Grodno and N ovo -G eorgievsk ; 
thev included three army corps composed 

V 

of new formations from Schleswig-Holstein, 
Pomerania and Brandenburg. At least three 
army corps stood in front of Warsaw, between 
the Vistula and the Pilica ; towards the end of 
the month they were reinforced by three more 
German and three Austro- Hungarian divisions 
l these six divisions are not included in our 
estimate of 45 army corps). Between the 
Pilica and the Roumanian frontier stood the 


A RUSSIAN OUTPOST. 

Inset *. ! icld telegraphists at work in the trenches. 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE. 

Troops building a pontoon bridge between W arsaw and Praga. 


southern armies ** which had borne the 
whole brunt of the fighting between May 2 and 
July 9. The strength of these six armies 
(von Woyrsch including the group of Kovess, 
Archduke Joseph -Ferdinand, von Mackensen, 
von Linsingen and the group of Count Both- 
mor, von Boehm -Ermolli and Baron von 
Pflanzer-Baltin) we can hardly put at less than 
24 army corps. 

About the middle of July the eastern front 
presented a curious succession of ” flanks ” 
extending east and west, and of “ fronts ” 
running north and south. The weight of the 
new Germanic offensive was directed mainly 
against the “ flanks ” ; the fighting along the 
three fronts,” i.e. y the lines of the Niemen, of 
the Vistula, and of the Bug and Zlola Lipa, 
was mainly of a supplementary nature (the 
southern end of the Vistula line near Ivangorod 
forms an exception). The most important of 
all were, of course, the two flank lines on both 
sides of the Warsaw and Ivangorod positions ; 
we may call them for short the line of the 
N are v and the Lublin-Cholm line. The 
importance of the “ flank ” north of Shavle, 
which was created by the first moves of the 
new offensive in the Baltic Provinces, did not 
come to be felt until much later. In the 
following account of the fighting which ensued 
during the second half of July we propose to 
deal first of all with the German advance in 
the Baltic Provinces. It forms, as it were, a 
separate chapter of the great offensive ; it has 


to be treated apart from the main operations. 
In the extreme south, on the short Dniester 
flank, between Xiznioa and Uscie Biskupie, 
Baron von Pflanzer-Baltin renewed, about the 
middle of July, his attempts to emerge from 
the river-loops ; they ended in the usual 
failure. As fighting in that region did not 
present any new features, of special interest, 
and was not of any pre-eminent importance, 
we shall content ourselves with this mere 
registration of its occurrence. 

Little fighting occurred in the Baltic Provinces 
between the middle of May and July 13. The 
two armies were facing one another between 
Jbau and Kovno, on a front of 150 miles ; the 
rivers Vindava, Venta and Dubissa formed on 
the whole the dividing line between them. 
Most of the ground was held by comparatively 
small forces, and a considerable proportion of 
the troops consisted of cavalry. The district 
of Shavle, situated about half-way between 
Libau and Kovno, formed the centre of the 
Baltic theatre of war. About the middle of 
June the Germans attempted an offensive 
against it. They succeeded in advancing as 
far as Kuze, which is within artillery range of 
Shavle, but were unable to break through the 
Russian lines in front of the town. Thereupon 
a lull set in again in the fighting, which lasted 
till the great Germanic offensive against \\ arsaw 
reached its culminating stage in a simultaneous 
advance along the entire Eastern front. 
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The new German offensive against Shavle 
began with a flank attack, proceeding across 
the Vindava from the direction of Libau, and 
ended in a concentric movement which was 
meant to encircle and capture the main bocfv 
of the Fifth Russian Army. The Vindava was 
first ciosscd by the Germans in the neighbour- 
hood of Niegradei , about halfway between 
Schrundcn and Muraviev o, and then at a 
few more points between Muraviev o air I 
Ivurshany. The crossing of the river in that 
district does not present any serious difficulties ; 
it is hardly more than 50 yards wide and its 
banks are covered with big forests which shield 
it from observation. Moreover the district 
seems to have been only very lightly held by 
the Russians ; after having crossed the river, 
some of the German cavalry was able to advance 
50 miles in three days without meeting with any 
serious resistance. Beyond the Vindava the 
German forces spread to the north and to the 
east. Their left wing had Mitau for its objective ; 
it was supported from the west by another body 
of troops which was advancing on the left bank 
of the Vindava and along the sea against 
Goldin gen and Windau. The centre and right 
wing of the forces had for their immediate 
objective the railway from Mitau to Muravicvo ; 
having crossedit, they were to advance at full 
speed against Janishki and the river Musha 
so as to out flank the Russian torces round 
Shavle, and, if possible, to cut their only line 
of retreat, which led to the east. 

The offensive against Mitau did not meet at 
first with any serious resistance. On July 15 
the Germans occupied Frauenburg ; two days 
later a battle was fought round Doblen. By 
noon of July 18 the enemy was within six miles 
ot Mitau. Meantime, on the left of this group, 
be forces from Libau had occupied Goldingen 
and Windau, crossed the Vindava and reached 
the Wind au-Tukum- Mitau railway. A few 
clays later the Germans, on reaching the 
River Aa, east of Mitau, near the town of 
Bowsk, completed the semicircle by which they 
closed in from the south the district of Mitau. 
But the town could not be taken by a coup de 
main. It lies in a strong defensive position, 
near the confluence of several rivers, and is 
moreover covered from the south by a belt of 
forests, several miles wide. Moreover, its most 
important strategic line of communication, the 
railway to Riga, lay out of reach of the German 
forces. It was only on August 1 that the 
Germans were able to capture the town. But, 


as a matter of fact, the immediate aim of the 
German advance against Mitau was not the 
capture of the town, but the cutting off of 
all direct communication between Riga and 
Shavle. In that way the containing force which 
surrounded Mitau from the south protected the 
flank of the forces which advanced in an 

eastei ly direction by way of Alt-Auss against 
Janishki. 

The Russian troops between Mitau and 
Sha\ le were falling back before the German 
forces, which outnumbered them very con- 
siderably. Their retreat was covered by a 
series of brilliant rearguard actions, fought, with 
the support of a number of machine guns, by a 
brigade of Ussurian cavalry. Making the most 
of the natural advantages which a region of 
foiest and marshes offers for that tvp© of 
fighth ig. those Siberian horsemen succeeded in 
delaying the German advance until practical) y 
the entire Russian army had withdrawn from 
the danger zone. On July 20 a new body of 
German troops crossed the Dubissa in the 
Rossienio district, south of Shavle. A con- 
centric attack 1 rom the south, the west, the 
north, and even north-east was directed against 
the Russian troops in the district of Shavle 
and Shadoff. No one can deny the strategic 
excellence of the German offensive ; yet thev 
failed in their main object of encircling the 
I 1 ifth Russian Army, which was holding the 
provinces ot Courland and Samogitia. By 
July 23 it had effected its retreat beyond 
Shadoff. In the course of the operations of 
those ten days the Germans claim to have 
captured 27,000 prisoners, 25 guns, and 40 
machine guns. Fven ' r hese figures are correct 
the Russian losses can hardly be described as 
surprisingly large. In a retreat through wooded, 
marshy country, in which small groups get 
easily detached, losses in prisoners are unavoid- 
able. The Russian reports do not name the 
aggregate figure of prisoners taken by them 
during the fighting in the Baltic provinces 
between July 13-23 ; yet, although they were 
the retreating side, the number must have 
undoubtedly risen into many thousands ; 
thus, to take but one example, the Russian 
official communique of July 18 reports the 
c vpture of “ 500 German prisoners, with 9 
officers and 7 machine guns. " 

After the capture of Shavle and Shadoff, the 
German advance continued to the east in the 
direction of Posvol and Ponieviesh ; both 
these districts were reached by July 25. Then 
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the advance became much slower ; on August 2 
the < lerrnan forces passed the Vobolniki- 
Subotch road, which crosses the Ponieviesh- 

p 

Dvinsk railway about 15 miles to the east of 
Ponieviesh. By the end of the month, the 
Germans were still standing in that l’egion 
practically along that same line. 

As we have previously stated, the German 
advance in the Baltic provinces, which took 
place in the second half of July, had for its 
aim to tie up Russian forces in that region 
and to prepare the ground for an onvel oping 
movement from the north against the line of 
the Niemen. Had the direct attack against the 
salient on the Vistula failed to achieve its 
object the Germans might have compelled the 
Russians to retire from Poland by cutting, or 
even merely by seriously threatening, their 
lines of communication with the north, in the 
districts of Vilna and Molodetchna. Meantime, 
however, the course which events assumed in 
the south deprived the operations in Lithuania 
of their immediate importance. 

Hardly any fighting transgressing the limits 
of what might be described as the routine of 
trench war tare bad taken place on the Rarev 
front between the middle of March and J uly 1,2. 
In the district of Prasnysz, which the proximity 
of the Mlava-Novo-Georgievsk railway and the 
nature of the ground rendered the decisive 
region for a German offensive, no changes 
whatsoever had occurred since about the end 
of May in the main positions. The Germans 
were occupying a line stretching south of 
Mlava and Chorzele, with its centre on the hills 
near the hamlet of Granaty. Half a mile of 
ground intervened between them and the 
Russian trenches. When the failure of the 
first attack against the Lublin -Oh n lm line was 
realized, preparations for an offensive from the 
north were pushed forward with great speed. 
Artillery of all kinds and calibres was brought 
up ; saps were dug until their heads got within 
20b yards of the Russian positions. Between 
July 9—12 the excavations were carried on not 
only by night, but even in day-time ; only for 
a few hours in the day, says the diary of a 
German soldier who took part in the work, it 
was allowed to rest altogether. During the 
night of July 12—13 the German artillery 
opened fire against the positions of om- Allies. 
At 4 a.m. on July 13 all batteries started the 
bombardment of the Russian trenches ; at 
7.30 a.m. it changed into quick fire. It stopped 
ha 111 an hour later, and the German infantry 


commenced its advance. “I am told,” wrote 
Mr. Washburn from the Headquarters on the 
Bzura front, under date of July 17, “ that the 
Russians knew that the Germans had planned 
their advance against the old positions for 
3 o’clock * in the morning, and they withdrew 
when darkness fell, leaving the Germans to fire 
80,000 shells at the abandoned positions before 
they realized that the main Russian force was 
already sitting in its trenches in the new line.” 
“ The enemy lias assumed the offensive on the 
Harev front, says the Russian official com- 
munique of July 14. 1 Ireat enemy forces 

are advancing between the rivers Orzec and 
Lidynia (i.e., in the district of Prasnysz t. 
Oui tioops, without accepting a* conclusive' 

battle, retired ... on their second line of 
positions. 5 ’ 

During the morning of J uly 1 3 the German 
forces continued their attack. Their right 
v-ing captured Hill 164, to the west of the 
Mlava- Ciechanow railway, their left wing 
occupied the village of Grudnsk. One Russian 
army corps was fighting against three German 
corps, which were reported to have been the 
11th, 13th, and 17th Bavarians. Prom oast 
and west tie German troops were closing in on 
Prasnysz. I lie town, of which, according to- 
an eye-witness, only four houses were left, was 
abandoned by our Allies on July 14. They 
retired on to the line Bogate-Sbiki-Opinagora- 
Ciechanow . On July 15 a brilliant charge was 
executed by the 14th Russian cavalry brigade 
with the purpose of delaying the German 

advance. But it could not be arrested alto- 
gether. 

In the early morning of July 16 Ciechanow 
passed into the hands of the enemy. On the 
morning of the following day our Allies evacu- 
ated the town of Plonsk, west of the Wkra. 
A last stand was made by the Russians on the 
height near the railway station of Gorne ; 
their positions commanded from that hill the 
flat surrounding country, and the enemy had 
to pay a heavy toll ot lives before he was able 
to gain that point. The Russian retreat 
continued. “ West of the Omulev,” says the 
Russian official communique of July 19, “ our 
troops withdrew progressively towards the 
Xarev bridgehead, and fought an obstinate 

* To forestall the captious critic, we state that we are 
aware of the divergence in the hour named by Mr. Wash- 
burn and that given in the previous statement, where 
we follow the account given by the diary of a German 
soldier. We leave it to the critic to choose Ins own 
explanation of that divergence. 
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rearguard action near the town ot MiiKow u.. 

g i if ” On J ill v 13 the heads 

the evening of July unju v 

of some German columns had got within the 
range of the artillery of Novo-Georgievsk. 
The entire army of General von Gallwitz stood 
now along the northern bank of the Narev 
from Novo-Georgievsk * post Pultusk, Rozan, 
till the district of Ostrolenka. Its advance 
wa< accompanied and supported from the east 
bv the army of General von bcholtz. After 
prolonged and heavy hghting on the Omulev, 
Szkwa and Pissa, it reached the line of the 
Bohr and Narev between Osowiec and Ostro- 
lenka By the night of July 18 the northern 
ends of some of the bridgeheads on the Narev 
lino were seriouslv threatened by the enemy. 


The resumption of the Austro- German 
offensive between the \ istula and the Bug vs as 
preceded by an attack against the Russian 
positions round Sokol. The flank on the Bug 
had to be firmly secured, whilst the mam 
forces were directed to the north. On July 15 
our Allies were in that region in possession 
even of some parts of the western bank of the 
nver. On July ID, under the pressure of much 
superior Austrian forces, our Allies withdrew 
from Sokal towards Tartakow, only to return 
on the following day. It was only with great 
difficulty that the Austrians maintained them- 
selves in Sokal during the remaining part of 
the month. 

The Austro-German offensive against the 
Lublin -Cholm line recommenced about the 
middle of July. The chief attack was not, 
however, delivered by the defeated Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army under Archduke 
Joeeph-Ferdinand. but by a new force gathered 
north of Zarnosc and remaining under the direct 
command of Field-Marshal von Mackensen. 
44 From the time I left the Bukovina front,” 
wrote Mr. Washburn under date of July 14, 
“ I received reports at practically every front 1 
visited that the hostile forces were disappearing 
piecemeal, and they were believed to be headed 
against the army which is protecting Cholm. . . . 
It seems that it was at that time that the army 
of Linsingen was split up into two groups ; one 


• The Bug and the Karev meet at Kiorock ; they join 
fh.- Vistula ot Novo*Goorgievak. The correct name of 
tli* - it ret ch of river between these two towns is Bug aiul 
not Narev. But having to deal along the northern flank 
with more than 00 miles of the Narev lino and only with 
15 mile- t the Bug below Sierock, military writers have 
got into the habit <>t culling it all Narev, a mistake which 
fiuiV condone*! find continued* 


umler Count Botluner remained on the Zlota 
Lipn, the other under von Linsingen himself, 
joined Mackensen’s armies. North of the 
Rivers Por and Volica stood against them the 
Russian army of General Loesche, “ the best 
that Russia has ever placed in the neld ; 1 in- 

war,” under the command of a general whom a 
war-correspondent of Mr. Washburn’s experi- 
eneo describes as “ one of the most remarkable 
individuals I have met in this or any other 

war.” 

The Austro -Germans employed their usual 
tactics ; they massed their heavy batteries 
against one section of the Russian line and 
gathered their best troops to follow up the 
bombardment, just os they had done in the 
days of Gorlice and Tamow. Of the battle 
which developed on July 17 in the region of 
Kras nos taw we cannot give a better description 
than by quoting a letter that reached us from 
The Times correspondent, Mr. Washburn, who 
has enjoyed quite exceptional opportunities for 
watching the development of the campaign and 
for gathering first-hand information concerning 
its incidents. “ The best trenches that I have 
seen,” writes he concerning the Russian posi- 
tions near Krasnostaw, “ were washed away in 
a day by a torrent of big shells. The Russians 
did not retreat. They remained and died and 
the Germans simply marched through the hole 
in the line, rendering a change of front necessary. 
But this time there was no disorganization ol 
the line as a whole. The moment the Germans! 
were beyond their supporting artillery, the 
Russian infantry were at their throats with the 
bayonet and drove them back. ” For more than 
ten days after the piercing of the Russian line 
south of Krasnostaw no marked progress was 
made bv the Austro- 1" man forces between the 
Vistula and the Bug. Attacks were followed 
by counter- attacks ; here and there the Austro - 
Germans were gaining ground ; it was evident 
that they were bound sooner or later to attain 
their immediate objective, the Lublin-Cholm 
line, but it was equally certain that they would 
fail in their main aim ; they could not crush 
the Russian forces in Poland. Only a rapid 
advance of the enemy similar to that which 
had followed on the battle on the Dunajec 
could have spelled disaster to the armies which 
were holding the salient east of the Bug and 
Niemen. In the steady fighting that followed 
on the battle of Krasnostaw ground was lost by 
our Allies, time by the enemy. The German 
communiques themselves clearly illustrate the 
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fiat lire of the-e battles, Aimoit every day they 
find oome success with which to embellish their 
ao, , ouiit’> 1 <x[i> 1 ome reverse which they prefer 
to pase over in silence, an is done by most 
official communiques), but on the whole they 
sound by no mean* triumphant. They tell 
the tale of nmall gains achieved as the result 
of uriproportionately liard fighting. “ Between 
the upper Vistula and the Bug we follow up 
th*- retreating enemy” (July 20; no further 
details given) ; ... the enemy has offered 

fresh resistance to the armies of Field-Marshal 
v, Mackensen. . . .” (July 21); ”... the 

battle ... continues . . . (July 22) ; ** . . . the 
allied armies -ueceeded in breaking at different 
points the stubborn resistance of the enemy 

. . . (July 2J) ; ’ A stubborn battle continues 
lietween the V istula and th<* Bug ” (July 24) ; 

So change ” (July 25), etc., etc. Such was 
their daily story ; it was not until July :s*> 
tliat the Germanic armies which on the 16th 
uad started their advance from a line about 
15 miles south of the Lublm-Cholm railway 
reached the town of Lublin, It was evident 
that the decision of the battle for Warsaw could 
not come from that quarter. < ieuerals Loesche 
and Everts and their armies had saved the 
southern Hank for VVaisaw, an achievement 
which lias had an incalculable influence on the 
development of tlie entire Eastern campaign, 
and thereby of the whole war. 


Meantime the German offensive against the 
northern line was continuing with its previous 
intensity. On July 20 1 • erraan troops captured 
tho outworks of Rozan on tlie northern bank of 
th*- N.tri-v, On July 23 the Army of Genera] 
vonGallwitz forced the bridgeheads of Rozan 
'ind Pultusk ; between the 2'ird and 25th ten 
divisions of picked German troops were able to 
cross tlie Narev on a broad Iront between 
Pul tusk and Ostrolenka, Yet again they niet 
with disappointment. They broke through 
the main line, as > hey had near Kra-siiostaw, but 
the stubborn resistance of the Russian troops 
pr nted their further progress. A battle now 
developed between the Narev anil the Bug 
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Ku^u-in troops retreating from Poland. Inset : Honouring the grave* of the fallen. 
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similar to that which was being fought in front 
of the Lublin-Cholm line. It had seemed at 
first that the passage of the N are v by the 
Germans would settle the fate of the Vilna- 
Warsaw line, and necessitate an immediate 
evacuation of Warsaw by the Russians. Their 
drive against Wyszkow and Ostrow soon proved 
a failure. The advance of one day was followed 
-on the next by reverses, accompanied wit 1 
heavy losses in casualties and prisoners. If 
anything, the position in the north oi tered the 
Germans even smaller chances of reaching a 
decision than did that in the south. The 
German official communique of August 5 
announces that fighting heavily, the Armies 
of Generals von Sc holt z and von Galhvitz 
continue their advance against the Lomza- 
Ostrow- Wyszkow road.'’ That road itself runs 
only about 10—12 miles to the south-east of 
the Karev line which the Germans had forced 
almost a fortnight before, 

I n the last days of July a wave of hope came 
over t hose who for the last few weeks had lost 
all hope of saving Warsaw. The splendid 
resistance of the Russian troops both in the 
south and in the north had put fresh courage 
into their hearts. Then suddenly came the 
dramatic end in a way in which it had least 
been expected. 

The Vistula seemed to offer sufficient pro- 
tection against the west and, with the exception 
of the districts round the bridgeheads of War- 
saw and Ivangorod, was held by comparatively 
weak forces. Not a single permanent bridge 
spans it between those two towns ; the river, 
which is unregulated, is between 600 and 1,200 
yards wide and 10 to 15 feet deep. Its ban 1 s 
are fairly high, the eastern higher than the 
western. The valley is only a few miles wide, 
and the wooded hills approach in many places 
close to the river. Roads and the railway line 
which connects Warsaw and Ivangorod avoid 
its immediate neighbourhood ; very few villages 
and hardly any towns lie on its eastern bank, 
on that stretch of about 50 miles which formed 
between Warsaw and Ivangorod the western 
front of the Russian salient in Poland. In 
the district west of the Vistula our Allies 
followed during the second half of July the 
same tactics which they had adopted in 
Oct ober, 1914. I 'hey were falling back to- 
wards the river closing in on the fortified lines 
round the bridge-heads at the two ends of the 

front. On July they had withdrawn be- 

* 

yond the Ilzanka, on the 20th they evacuated 


Radom ; by July 22 the troops of General von 
Woyrsch had reached Kozienice, at the northern 
end of the lines which surround Ivangorod ; a 
few days later the fortress was completely 
invested from the west. A similar retreat was 
effected in the north ; on July 19 our Allies 
evacuated, practically without fighting, the 
Ezura-Rawka line, which they had held for 
more than seven months, and retired on to the 
so-called Blonie lines ; these extended in a 
radius o about twelve miles in front oi V\ arsaw, 
and had been prepared as a second line ever 
si iice December, 1914. German attacks against 
that line delivered on July 25-26 ended in 
complete failure. 

Then came the unforeseen. The Germans 
succeeded in crossing the Vistula about twenty 
miles north of Ivangorod. On the Vistula, 
on both banks of the tributary Radom ka,” 
says the Russian official communique of July 30, 
“ the enemy at some points sent his advanced 
guards across to the right bank oi the river on 
pontoons, and attempted to throw bridges 
across the river. Our troops are attacking the 
enemy detachments which crossed. Our heavy 
artillery demolished an enemy bridge near the 
village of KobylnicaT The Germans were 
driven back towards the Vistula, but yet 
managed to maintain themselves on its eastern 
bank. A corps belonging to the army holding 
the Blonie lines, crossed the river to oppose the 
advance of the Germans east of the Vistula. 
But enemy reinforcements were pouring in 
from the west in great numbers. By August 1 
two entire German army corps had reached the 
right bank of the Vistula, whilst three Austrian 
divisions, said to have come from the Serbian 
front, were available in immediate support. 
There were no sufficient Russian forces which 
could have been spared from other fronts to 
constitute a new rampart, as they had done 
after the battles of Krasnostaw and Rozan. 
The crossing of the Vistula by the Germans 
was the last straw which settled the fate of 
Warsaw. 

The immediate objective of the Army 
Woyrsch and of the group of General von 
Kovess was Ivangorod. Tlireatened from all 
directions it could not be held much longer by 
our Allies. On the right bank of the Vistula 
a ring of fortified positions had been recently 
constructed as a cover for the inner forts, 
which had by now become obsolete and could 
not have withstood the fire of modem artillery 
even for a day. From the west and the south 
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CAUGHT BETWEEN 


TWO FIRES. 


Cossacks clearing Austrians out of a 


village. 


the Vistula and the Wieprz form a cover for 
the fortress, but it can hardly have been hold 
against attacks from the north. As soon as 
the Germans had acquired a definite hold on 
the eastern bank of the Vistula, the position of 
the fortress became hopeless. In the morning 
■of August l the Austrian artillery, ranging 
from field guns to 30*5 tin. howitzers, opened 


a violent bombardment against the forts and 

on the same day the enemv entered some of 

them. The fall of the fortress was imminent ; 

it followed on August 4. The fall of Ivangorod 

would have uncovered the western flank of the 

Russian southern array. Its retreat could not 

% 

be delayed any longer. Eastern Poland had 
to be evacuated, and the Russian armies had 
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kljssian aviators. 

At work on the field. 

to be withdrawn to t-lie lines of Brest -Lit o\sk 
and the Bug. 

I he evacuation of the city of Warsaw had. 
been practically completed tor some time , it 
was now merely a question of withdrawing 
the army from the 1 >lonie lines. That final 
retreat proved a masterpiece in strategy, for 
which the credit is mainly due to the chief 
commander of the armies in Poland, Alexeieff, 
and to his Chief of Staff, Goulevitch. The 
retreat began during the night of August 3-4 ; 
at the northern end of the Blonie lines the 
Russian forces crossed the Vistula on pontoons 
and went to the support of the defenders of 
the Xarev line, thus rendering impossible the 
immediate breaking of the line. At the 
southern end, near Gora Kalvaria, our Allies 
larlv crossed the river during the night 
over pontoon bridges and joined the army 
corps which was screening Warsaw from 
the south; together these forces were now 
forming a strong defence for the line of retreat 
towards Brest-Litovsk. “On August 4 by 
noon there was probably not over one corps 
on the west side of the Vistula,” writes Mr. 
Washburn, who remained in W arsaw almost to 
the very end. “ Half of that crossed south of 

I * 1 *-* v 

Warsaw before 0 p.m., and probably the last 
division left about midnight, and at 3 a.m. on 
August 5 the bridges were blown up.” The 
Germans arrived at 6 a.in. ; they were not 
even in touch with the Russian rearguards, 


and their tales about the last battle for Warsaw 
must be treated as the due embroidery of an 
undoubtedly great event. 

A well-known Polish writer, discussing the 
nnme which history would give to the war, 
suggested that it might best be called the War 
of the Great Disappointments. Hardly ever 

did that name seem more appro) .nut" t ;:l 

the time of the German entry into Warsaw. 
Our Allies had held for months, against the 
most desperate German onslaughts, the com- 
paratively weak line of small streams, the 
Bzura, Rawka, Pilica and Nida. The line ol 
the Vistula, one of the strongest defensive 
positions in Europe, and its centre, Warsaw, 
had now to be abandoned, practically without a 
struggle. To the German soldiers Warsaw had 
been represented as the Paris of the East— not 
in that sense in which it used to glory in that 
namo in the eighteenth century, but in the 
sinister meaning of 1871. The capture of 
Warsaw was to form the triumphant close of 
the Eastern campaign. Instead of that it 
became for the German soldier only another 
short station on his endless, bloody pilgrimage. 
He now had the prospect of exchanging the 
quarters on the Bzura of the preceding winter 
for some still more desolate place in the plains, 

forests or marshes ot Russia proper. 

For those Poles who saw the future of their 
nation in union under Russia the fall of Warsaw 
meant a most severe blow. Many of them 
became refugees, and bitter is the path of the 
refugee, whatever consolation and help his 
friends may try to administer to him. The 
political life of the Poles who sided with Russia 
lost, with the fall of Warsaw, the natural 
contact with realities. The physical struggle 
against the invader is the one natural form of 
the life of the refugees who keep i lying the flag 
of their nation. Those who remain behind, 
under a foreign yoke, and cannot take part in 
that struggle, become mute witnesses of the 
tragedy of their own lives. It ^ as an irotry of 
fate that Warsaw should have fallen at the 
time when an official Polish-Russian Committee 
had gathered at Petrograd to work out the 
material expression of those promises 
topes which the Manifesto of the Grand Duke 
had opened up to the Poles almost a year 

previously. 

Worst of all was at the fall of Warsaw the 
disappointment of the Poles who, heedless of 
the proverb about the a Undank vom Hause 
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Oesterreioh,” * had thrown in their lot with the 
riapsburg Monarchy and were hoping for a 
reunion of Austrian and Russian Poland under 
the auspices of Austria-Hungary. Only a 
negligible number of Russian Poles declared in 
favour of this so-called “ Austrian solution " 
of the Polish question. The few who did so 
were mostly old revolutionaries who had 
fought for years against the Russian govern- 
ment before the day had come of the recon- 
ciliation of the two great Slav nations. The 
overwhelming majority of the adherents of the 
Austrian solution " were Galician Poles, 
In August, 1914, the official leaders of the 
Galician political parties decided to stand bv 
Austria, and most of them stuck to their 
decision, especially if they remained in the part 
of the country which was not reached bv the 
R ussian armies. The capture of bwow brought 
to light an amount of pro-Russian feeling among 
the Galician Poles which even men well 
acquainted with the country would hardly 
have expected. The leaders of the pro- 
Austrian Polish parties in Vienna constituted 
themselves, indeed, into a “ Supreme Polish 
National Committee." It had, however, at 

* " Ingratitude of the House of Austria.’’ 


; — the prudence and decency not to claim to 
represent anyone except the Austrian Poles. 
It proceeded to form military organizations 
which were to serve in connexion with the 
Austrian Army and which assumed the name 
of “ Polish Legions," in memory of the famous 
Polish volunteer regiments that had fought 
under Napoleon I. 

Austria had conceded since 1860, and still 
more since 1807, a considerable measure of 
i reedom t o the Galician Poles ; it had endowed 
them practically with a monopoly of the 
government of Galicia, although the Ruthe- 
nians and Jews form together more than half 
ot its population. This — the concession of 
freedom to the Poles — was not due to any 
enthusiasm for the principle of liberty, but 
to the fact that the Germans, being a small 
minority within the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
could not keep to themselves all the power in 
the State. If there is too much of dependent 
provinces, wrote in 1768 an English statesman 
who favoured union with Ireland as a means 
for the coercion of America, the head grows 
too heavy for the body. To prevent that the 
Austrian Germans concluded in 1867 a part- 
nership with the Magyars and the Poles. In 



I HE GERMANS IN POLAND, 
t roops resting after a long march. 
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the present war some Galician politicians put 
forward a programme of enlarging that com- 
bination. The Dual Monarchy was to be 
changed into a Tripartite State consisting of 
Austria, Hungary and Poland. The new 
Poland was to consist of Russian Poland and 
Galicia. The principle of nationality was 
to be applied to the Poles, that of the status 
poseidendi to the Ruthenians of East Galicia, 
and to the small Slav nations which were to 
be left to the tender mercies of the Austrian 
Germans. The new Poland was to be pro- 
claimed on the entry of the Germanic armies 
into Warsaw. Prussia seems to have been 
assigned in that scheme the part of a charitable 
midwife. The taking of Warsaw was to be 
the Pentecost at which the pro -Austrian 
Poles expected the ghost of the manv-tongued 
Monarchy to speak the Polish language. But 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria talked only the 
thick Munich variation of German, and in 
general had not much to say, which may have 
been an additional reason for his being chosen 
to be t He figure-head at the entry into Warsaw. 
On the other hand, Herr von Cleinow, who 
was sent from Berlin to direct the Warsaw 
Press, talked like one truly “ full of young 
wine.’* 

If it were merely for the fantastic politicians 
who had been spinning in Viennese coi tee- houses 
political schemes of a type not unknown in 
Oriental bazaars, we might pass over lightly 
their disappointments. But there can be no 
doubt that much honest, warm, sincere feeling 
was to be found in the camp of the pro- Austrian 
poles, just as there had been among those 
who. ranging themselves on the side ot Napo- 
leon I., opposed more than a century before 
Prince Adam Czartoryski’s “ Russian solution**’ 
of the Polish question. In recognition of their 
sincere Polish patriotism, many of them, attei 
1 8 : 5, were received into the service of Tsar 
Alexander I., and were given commissions in the 
army of the Kingdom of Poland which was then 
formed in connexion with Russia. -Most of the 
Galician Poles who fought willingly against 
Slav Russia were brought up in Austrian 
schools, were saturated with the idea of the 
Austrian State, were fed since they were children 

* The speeches which Herr von Cleinow delivered to 
the Warsaw journalists in August, 1915, will go down to 
history. He instructed and he prophesied. He ex- 
pounded the principles of the future: benign, but firm 
Prussian rule in Poland. Insensibly he encroached 
on the domain “ des Allerhbchsten Herrn ” (of the 
Supreme Master). A sudden dismissal from office cut 
short a promising career. 


on the memories of 183(> and 1803, ami filled 
with the fear of Russia. The sudden outbreak 
of the war had left them no time to reconsider 

their traditional position. 

The period of Austrian reverses was com- 
paratively uneventful and unimportant trom 
the point of view of Austro-Polish relations. 
Promises were to be had for the asking, as they 
could not be put to the test of actions. Rumours 
were stimulated to the effect that Archduke 
Stephen, who owned estates in Galicia, spoke 
Polish, and had two Polish magnates for sons- 
in-law, was to be proclaimed King of Poland ; 
no such rumours were heard after the battles 
of Tamow and Gorlice. When the luck of war 
turned in the East in favour of the Central 
Powers, the pro- Austrian Poles expected to 
see their hopes realized. But none of them 
materialized ; no beginning was made of the 
reconstruction of Poland. In the first days of 
June a conference of the pro- Austrian I’nks 
met at Piotrkow ; it demanded T hat the Polish 
Lregions, part of which had been sent to fight 
on the Bessarabian frontier, be united on 
Polish soil as the nucleus of a Polish army* ; 
that a Polish administration be built up in the 
occupied provinces o Russian Poland; and 
that the union of the whole of Russian Poland 
with Galicia under Austria be officially pro- 
claimed. Their wishes might have been fulfilled 
had it depended on the \ iennese Court ; but 
how could the Austrian Government dare to 
assume an initiative concerning provinces that 
remained under German occupation when even 
at home it had to obey the commands of Berlin ? 
For almost two months no official reply was 
received from Vienna. Finally, on July 20, 
Baron Burian answered the memorandum of 
the Piotrkow Conference in a letter which 
contained a more or less polite refusal of all 
their demands. It ended with an unctuous 
appeal to the Poles to “ look with confidence 
into the future ” and the vague promise that 
“ the great sacrifice which the Poles have 
brought in this war in blood and property for 
the Fatherland will certainly bear its fruits. 
Only this colourless ending was allowed to 
appear in the Austria] ■ Press ; the part that 
mattered was carefully suppressed. 

Meantime, parts of the Polish Legions were 

* There is some grim humour in the sending of the 
Polish Legions to Bessarabia. Their spiritual ancestors 
had been sent in 18015 by Napoleon I. to concjucr the 
freedom of their country by fighting . . . mutinous 
negroes in the island of San Domingo, where a large 

number of them perished of yellow fever. 
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A (icrman prisoner interrogated hy Cossack officers. 


still let t , super Jiuminn Bctbylotus, far a wav 
from the land for the “ rescue ” of which thev 
had joined the Austrian army. An Austrian 
f ierman, Baron von Ihller, was appointed 
governor of the part of Russian Poland which 
remained under Austrian occupation. Even 
more : for the first time, after more than fifty 
years, a German was appointed governor of 


Galicia. As soon as the Austrian governorship 
of that country became again a reality, a 
German, General von Collard, took the place 
of the Pole, M. de Korytowski ; a promise was, 
however, given that this would not be made a 
f precedent for future appointments. Sliortlv 
afterwards the Go rman language was intro- 
duced into the service on the Galician railways 
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and Ormans took the place of Pole* whose 
knowledge of the official language proved 
insufficient ; this time no promise was even 


given concerning the future. 

The Germanic Powers had, in the opinion of 
the pro-Austrian Poles, one more chance of 
regaining the shaken confidence of their 
Polish adherents. Hitherto, they said to the 
Viennese Government, the Austrian authori- 
ties. military as well as civil, seem to have 
been doing all they could to uproot the friend- 
ship for Austria among the anti-Russian 
parties, and to discredit those parties in the 
eyes of the Polish public opinion. But the 
takinv of Warsaw will be the decisive moment 


for the attitude of the Poles. On the way in 
which the occupation of Warsaw will be made, 
and on that which will then be said, will depend 


the attitude of the capital and of the entire 
country. Let delegates from the Polish Com- 
mittee precede the Germanic armies in their 
entry into Warsaw, and let the Polish Legions 
march at the head of the troops entering the 
city. Unless that is done, people will look 
back with sadness after the retreating Russians, 
and regard the orders of the armies of occu- 
pation in an indifferent spirit. Let also this 
he the moment for the proclamation of the 


union of Galicia and Russian Poland into a 


Polish kingdom under Austrian suzerainty. 

“ To-dav the German troops of the Army of 
Psince Leopold of Bavaria, says the Austrian 
official communique of August 5, “ entered the 
capital of Russian Poland.” Pas de reveries , 
messieurs! The pro- Austrian Polish Com- 
mittee thereupon published a manifesto in 
which laughter mingled with tears. 

«« Warsaw is liberated from the Russian 
chains ! . . . The fact, however, that the entry 
into the capital of Poland did not take place in 
the way in which we would have wished it 
makes it necessary to examine and explain the 
fact from the political point of view. Ironical 
comments in the German Press thanked the 
Austrian Poles for that frank expression of 
their displeasure. 


Thus the Polish Legions never held their 
triumphal entry into Warsaw. But the semi- 
official German Neue 11 ars chatter Zeifting says 
that the German troops on entering the city were 
received with joy by the inhabitants, and adds 
the naive remark : “as if we were really 

fighting for their freedom." 

brst the Citizens’ Committees which had 
been formed under the Russian administration 
were left the work of relief and even entrusted 
by the Germans with all matters relating to 
education. They decided to retain the teaching 
of the Russian language in the Polish schools, 
thereby signifying to the Germans their hopes 
for the future. Such things could not be 
tolerated by German administrators of the 
“Vistula District ” (“ Ne parlez pas de la 
Pologne ,” wrote once Napoleon I. to Talleyrand 
asking him to delete an article on Poland from 
the official almanack ; “ historical reminiscences 
are out of place”). The Poles were soon to 
feel the hand of the German administrator. 

Several leaders of the Poles who favoured 
complete national independence, and had 
hitherto been bitterly opposed to Russia, 
were arrested by the Germans and sent to 
Kustrin, though they had enjoyed personal 
freedom under the government of our Allies. 
Finally, on September 12, the Polish Citizens 
Committees were dissolved on a trumped-up 
charge of meddling with politics. Their main 
functions were “transferred" to the Gen 
military authorities. A few' days later M. 
de Bilinski resigned the presidency of the 
Polish Club in the Viennese Parliament. He 
had sat in many Austrian Cabinets ; at the 
outbreak of the war he was joint Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Finance ; since February, 
1915, he directed the foreign policy both of the 
Polish Parliamentary Club in Vienna and of the 
pro-Austrian Polish National Committee. He 
had been the link between the Central Powers 
and the anti-Russian Poles. About the middle 
of September, 1915, he seems to have recognized 
that there was nothing left to him but to 
withdraw. 
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Origin of the Dardanelles Campaign— First Operations— Policy and Strategy— Who 
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Fxrst Great Landing. 


W HEN war broke out between the 

Allies and Turkey in the autumn of 
19 14, a joint Franco -British squadron 
at- once established an effective 
blockade oi lie Dardanelles. On November 3, 
1914, the squadron bombarded at long range 
the forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles, in 
order to ascertain the range and to test 
their defences. The reconnaissance was incon- 
clusive, and was not pressed. On December 13 
Lieutenant Holbrook navigated a British sub- 
marine beneath the mine-field in the Straits. 
He succeeded in torpedoing the old but still 
useful Turkish battleship, the Messudiyeh, and 
for his heroic feat received the Victoria Cross.* 
During January, I 915, a decision was reached by 
the Allies to attack the I Dardanelles in real 
earnest. The watching warships were increased 
in numbers, and by February a powerful fleet 
had been assembled. It included the then 
newest British super-! dreadnought, the Queen 
Elizabeth. The islands of Tenedos and Lemnos, 
near the entrance to the Dardanelles, were 
occupied, and the bay of Mudros, in the latter 
island, became the principal base for the opera- 
tions which followed. 

The original attempt to force a passage of the 

* See Vol. III., p. 14S. 

VoL V. — Part 62. 


Dardanelles was made in exclusive reliance upon 
sea power. On February 19 the forts at the 
entrance to the Straits were bombarded, but not 
permanently silenced. Bad weather prevented a 
resumption of the attack until February 25, on 
which day the forts of Sedd-el-Bahr and Cape 
Helles, at the tip of the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
were temporarily overcome. The forts on the 
Asiatic side of the entrance were also bombarded. 
During the night British trawlers from the North 
Sea swept the Straits clear of mines for a dis- 
tance of hair miles, and next morning several 
Biitish battleships entered and bombarded 
Fort Dardanos, which lay far within the Straits 
on the Asiatic side. Landing parties attempted 
to complete the destruction of the works on both 
sides of the entrance. 

Rough weather again interrupted the attack 
untd March 1, when it was once more resumed. 
On March 5 and on subsequent days several 
battleships steamed far up the Straits towards 
the Narrows, while others, including the Queen 
Elizabeth, sought to assist them by firing from 
the Gi It of Xeros clean over the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula at the formidable forts of Kilid Bahr and 
Chanak. The results were not substantial. 
By tins time a joint naval and military opera- 
tion had been decided upon, and the transports 
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containing French and British units were 
already concentrated near the Dardanelles whm 
( General Sir Ian Hamilton, who had left England 
with his Staff a few days before, arrived at 
Tenedos on March 17 to take supreme command 
of the land forces. General Hamilton expected 
to begin at once, but he found that the trans- 
ports had been wrongly loaded. They had to 
go to Alexandria to be loaded afresh, and the 
land attack was postponed, much precious t ime 
being thereby lost. Admiral de Robeck, who 
had taken command of the Allied squadrons, 
thereupon decided to deliver another un- 
supported naval attack. Shortly before noon 
on the following day, March 18, three successive 
squadrons entered the Straits and steamed 
towards the Narrows, bombarding vigorously. 
By the evening two British battleships, the 
Irresistible and the Ocean, and one French 
battleship, the Bouvet, had been sunk by 
drifting mines, the last-named losing most of 
her crew. Two others, the Gaulois and the 
Inflexible, had been seriously dafnaged, the 
first by gun-fire, and the second by a mine. The 
attempt to force a passage by warships alone 
had signally failed, and was never afterwards 

seriously resumed. 

The first joint land and sea attack was de- 
livered on April 29. More than five weeks had 
been lost, and the Turks and their German 
ad rs had vigorously employed the interval 
in strengthening the defences of the Straits. 
The Land Expeditionary Force consisted of 
three army corj >s numbering in all about 120,000 
men, though only portions of these were present; 


at the first landing. It included the Australian 
and New Zealand Divisions, the Royal Naval 
Division, a Division of British Territorials, a 
considerable number of Indian troops, and a 
French Division largely composed of the French 
Colonial Army and of marines. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton attacked at dawn at several points on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, while the French made a 
feint on the Asiatic side. By nightfall a foot- 
hold had been gained on most of the selected 
beaches, after deeds of the most desperate 
valour. But the attack had not produced the 
expected results. The dominating height of 
Aehi Baba, which was to be stormed at the out- 
set, had not been won or even approached. 
The Turks proved to be in much greater strength 
than was anticipated, and they resisted valiantly. 
The Fleet bombarded constantly, but could oi 
render limited aid. The attacking force em- 
ployed in the first day’s operations numbered 
about 60,000 men. The troops performed a 
feat which many experts had consul* -v- d mi 
possible. In defiance of all the accepted rules 
of war, they had made their landing good, and 
had won ground which they ever afterwards 
retained. They could do no more. The Turks 
held the heights and refused to be dislodged. 

The bold attack on the Gallipoli Aeninsula 
was soon transformed into the trench warfare 
with which the Allies in France had become 
monotonously familiar. For the next six 
months the story of the Dardanelles was one of 
heavy strain, of constant conflict, of exhausting 
losses, of occasional bold attacks, of counter- 
attacks by the Turks, but of very little substan- 
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tial progress towards the goal in view, which 
was the conquest and domination of the passage 
to Constantinople. 

The attack upon the T ’ardanelles was at 
once 1 1 ie most daring and the most questionable 
of the many enterprises hitherto undertaken 
by ho Allies. For the inception ol the opera - 
1 ions Great Britain was mainly responsible, and 
though the French rendered gallant and loyal 
help, the bulk of the work fell to the lot of the 
British naval and military forces. The idea 
which lay at the back of the undertaking was 
attractive enough. It was thought that if the 
Dardanelles could be forced, Constantinople 
would fall, the Turks would be swiftly ejected 
i rom Europe, and their subsequent O] >portunities 
of military activity would be to a great extent 
paralyzed. A clear way of access to Russia 
would be opened up through the Black Sea, 
which would enable her to obtain with ease 
the munitions and other warlike stores she so 
greatly needed, and to export in turn the vast 
quantities of surplus corn which lay mouldering 
in her warehouses. Above all, a successful 
blow at the heart of Turkey would probably 
settle the course to be followed by the still 
wavering Balkan kingdoms. It would, indeed, 
go far to decide the struggle for domination in 
South -Eastern Europe, and to solve, in a sense 
fatal to German ambition, the whole problem 
of Constantinople. No one can deny that the 
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VICE-ADMIRAL DE ROBECK, 

Who succeeded Vice-Admiral Carden as commander 
of the Allied Fleet in the Dardanelles. 

stakes were immense and vital, and that an 
incalculable effect upon the fortunes of the 
war would have followed an early victory. 
No one can deny that at the outset, and before 
the Turks had begun to pay much attention 
to the defences of the Gallipoli Peninsula, quick 
success might have attended a well -planned 
assault delivered in sufficient strength by a 
combined naval and military force. 

The earlier attacks, although they produced 
much brilliant heroism, only achieved limited 
results because the difficulties were under- 
estimated, the operations were begun too hastily, 
the scheme lacked forethought, and the fatal 
mistake was made of relying at the outset 
upon ships alone. An exaggerated conception 
of the power of modern naval guns against well- 
concealed land defences brought unfortunate 
consequences. The first naval operations gave 
the Turks ample warning of the dangers which 
lay ahead, and they had time to convert 
the principal positions in the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula into improvised fortresses. When at 
length the belated decision was reached to rely 
in the main upon an army, and to use the Fleet 
in support, five precious weeks were lost after 
the troops were brought to the scene of the 
attack because of the mistake in loading the 
transports. A further error was that the 
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As she came out from the Dardanelles after her exploits in the Sea of Marmora in May. 


original land attacks were delivered in insuffi- 
cient strength, with insufficient supplies of 
munitions, and without a sufficient body of 
fresh troops in immediate reserve. There was 
much difference of opinion as to whether 
the right spot was chosen for the principal 
assaults. Those best acquainted with the 
Gallipoli Peninsula contended that the tongue 
of the peninsula should not have been assailed 
at all, but that t lie first great landing should 
have been either at Suvla Bay or at some 
quite different point. * Hhers, again, argued 
that the chief advance should have been 
attempted cm the Asiatic side of the Straits; 
but though a considerable body of French 
opinion supported this view, it was urged 
against it, doubtless with reason, that the force 
required would have been in excess of the 
utmost strength then available. The original 
errors. of the Dardanelles Expedition were long 
wrapped in contentious obscurity. Authori- 
tative information came slowly, and the mate- 
rials on which to form an adequate judgment 
were lacking. The public assessment * of rela- 
tive personal responsibility for the initial 
mistakes of the Dardanelles Expedition, and 
for the subsequent errors from which it vras 
■ rtainly not free, had perforce to be post- 
poned ; but from an early stage there was a 


deep although smouldering conviction in Great 
Britain that the whole question required 
thorough investigation, and that at some future 
period the degree of responsibility resting 
upon the various Ministers and experts con- 
cerned would have to be clearly determined. 

For a long time a widespread disposition 
prevailed to cast the blame, if blame there 
was, chiefly upon Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
was First Lord of the Admiralty when the 
Dardanelles operations began. The con- 
spicuous part Mr. Churchill had played in the 
unsuccessful attempt to save Antwerp had 
involved him in much unfavourable criticism, 
and the tendency to criticize him revived in 
many quarters when the failure of the Dar- 
danelles Expedition to make much progress 
became common knowledge. Riper judgment 
and fuller information eventually made it plain 
that Mr. Churchill could not thus be singled 
out for solitary condemnation. In the first 
place, it was manifest that the momentous 
decisions required could not by any conceivable 
chance have been reached on the responsibility 
of a single Minister. The Cabinet as a whole 
were responsible, and any invidious distinc- 
tions would have been fatal to the theory of 
collective Cabinet control. Moreover, in regard 
to the purely naval side of the operations, 
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it was presumed that the First Ford s expert 
advisers, and especially Lord Fisher, the 
First Sea Lord were to some extent, involved. 
Either they approved of such departmental 
directions as were transmitted by Mr. Churchill 
or they did not. Their continuance in oflice 
suggested approval, and therefore implied on 
the surface a share of responsibility. Beyond 
that point discussion was impossible during 
the period in which flie documentary evidence 
necessarily remained secret. 

There were further factors which must be 
noted in connexion with the disposition to place 
the burden of the I >ardanelles Campaign solely 
upon Mr. Churchill’s shoulders. Apart from the 
general responsibility of the 1 ’abinet, other 
Departments in addition to the Admiralty were 
very specially concerned. It was understood, 
and must in any case be obvious, that the War 


( >ffice did not remain entirely silent while this 
tremendous operation was being planned. The 
experts of the War Office, including in this 
instance the expert Secretary of State, occupied 
a position at least analogous to that of Mr. 
ChurehiH’s own expert advisers. Even if the 
initial attacks were to be delivered by ships 
alone, it must have been manifest from the very 
beginning that at some stage of the enterprise 
military assistance would be required. Ships 
might have ; creed the Straits, but thev eoulcl 

Ip 

not occupy Constantinople. The inference was 
that the necessity for military aid was always 
foreseen, though perhaps not adequately ; that 
provision of some sort was made from t he outset 
for the supply of troops ; and that to that ex- 
tent the share taken by Mr. Churchill could not 
be dissevered from the responsibility also in- 
curred bv the War Office. Indeed, at Dundee 

i fcP * 
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on June 5, 1915, Mr. Churchill pointedly stated 
that Lord Kitchener had not embarked upon the 
military operations at the Dardanelles “ without 
narrowly and carefully considering their 10 - 
quirements in relation to all other needs, and in 
relation to the paramount need of our Army 
in France and Flanders.” Again, the Foreign 
Office was believed to have given its very 
special benedictions to the undertaking. Though 
not directly associated with the planning of 
military operations, the Foreign Office was very 
eagerly interested in the political results of 
such operations in this particular region. It 
had also received urgent appeals from Russia. 
Specifically, it produced a promise of help from 
Greece, though the failure o' that help was due 
to circumstances over which it had no possible 
control. 

It will be gathered that there could never have 
been any ground for the light assumption that 
the attack on the I "ardanelles was an operation 
exclusively or substantially originated and 
directed by Mr. Churchill. Moreover, some of 
the most costly err 01*3 were not naval, but 
military. It was impossible to conceive that 
Mr. Churchill had a deciding voice, or any very 
definite voice at all, in such matters as the 
strength allotted to the Dardanelles Expedition- 
ary Force, or the points selected for the land 
attacks, or the manner in which those attacks 
were planned. It was not his province to say 


that the height of Achi Baba should be attacked 
first, or that a specified number of troops ought 
to suffice to carry it. Yet upon these decisions, 
which had little or no connexion with the 
Admiralty, the early fate of the land operations 
largely turned. They produced the great list 
of casualties, they first aroused intense anxiety 
in England, and they were the cause of much of 
the bitter criticism which subsequently became 
rife. 

But although technically Mr. Winston 
Churchill bore far less direct and undivided 
responsibility tor the Dardanelles Expedition 
than was popularly assigned to him, it is also 
true that during the first few months of 191 •» 
he exercised much more influence upon the 
project than any other single individual. Far 
from drawing a veil over the part he had played 
in its organization, he was for some time almost 
inclined to exaggerate his personal share in it. 
After he left the Admiralty in May, 1915, he 
referred publicly more than once to his strong 
belief both in the vastness of the results which 
would follow success, and in the certainty of 
ultimate victory. At Dundee, in the speech 
already mentioned, he declared that “ through 
the Narrows of the Dardanelles and across the 
ridges of the Gallipoli Peninsula lie some of the 
shortest paths to a triumphant peace.” The 
bold and dramatic character of the original 
project captivated his ardent imagination. He 
threw himself into the scheme with boisterous 
energy, and paid the closest attention to the 
problem of supplying the requirements of the 
naval forces. At his instance the naval 
requirements of the Expedition were so fully 
satisfied that the Royal Navy was for a time 
considerably hampered in some of its secondary 
tasks elsewhere ; but it must be recognized that 
while no provision could have been too lavish 
for the task at the Dardanelles, not even that 
huge enterprise w as ever allowed for a moment 
to impede the imperative demands of the 
Grand Fleet, upon which the safety of England 
primarily depended. 'he question of Mr. 
Churchill's association with the Dardanelles 
Expedition has been considered here at some 
length because it was a constant subject of 
public discussion. It may be compendiously 
said that in his Ministerial capacity, both while 
he was First Lord and afterwards, his mind w as 
far more engrossed with the undoubted magni- 
tude of the results to be attained than with the 
practicability of the means by which the desired 
end was sought. 
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The world will probably never know who it 
was in the councils of Great Britain who first 
said the word ‘‘ 1 >ardanelles.’' I t will not know 
because there is reason to suppose that several 
people whose words carried weight were 
simultaneously thinking about the Dardanelles, 
though from entirely different angles. Their 
views gradually united and crystallized, and the 
Dardanelles Expedition was the result. 

There was, for example, the Foreign Office 
view, and it w as perhaps in the Foreign Office 
that the 1 ^Dardanelles first came fully into the 
picture of the war. The Foreign Office was 
naturally concerned about the situation in the 
Balkans. Its avow T ed desire was to resuscitate 
the Balkan League, and the idea gained cur- 
rency that the passage of the Dardanelles would 
impress the hesitating kingdoms, and do what 
diplomacy had failed to accomplish. The 
Balkan kingdoms were quarrelling among them- 
selves, but it was thought they all shared in the 
desire to see the last of the Turk in Europe. 
The appearance of a Fleet before Constantinople 
would undoubtedly have caused the hurried 
flight of the Ottoman Government to Asia 

Minor ; the Balkan States would have almost 

* 

tumbled over each other in their anxiety to be 
in at the death ; so the alluring argument ran. 
Given the forcing of the Dardanelles, it was a 
sound argument, and there is nothing more to 
be said about it, except that, as tilings turned 
out, the Dardanelles Expedition had the worst 
possible effect upon the attitude of the Balkan 
kingdoms. The original view was, as has been 
said, subsequently reinforced by inquiries in 
Greece, where M. Venezelos, then the head of 
the Greek Government, tentatively agreed to 
join in operations against Turkey by supplying 
a Greek division. 

While the Foreign Office was thus examining 
the Balkan situation, it was stimulated into 
quickened activity by a request from Russia. 
In an interview published in the Russian Press 
in August, 1915, Sir George Buchanan, the 
British Ambassador at Petrograd, made the 
following statement : 

When Turkey declared war Russia turned to Great 
Britain with a request that she would divert a portion 
of the Turkish troops from the Caucasus by means of a 
counter-demonstration at some other point. The opera- 
tions at the Dardanelles were undertaken with a double 
object — on the one hand, of reducing the pressure of the 
Turks in the Caucasus, and, on the other, of opening 
the Straits and so making it possible for Russia to export 
her grain and receive foreign products of which she 
stands in need. 

The Turkish offensive in the Caucasus began 
in the middle of December, 1914, and reached 



THE DAMAGED PERISCOPE OF THE 
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its farthest point towards the end of the same 
month. Although it was brilliantly broken by 
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Russia, its renewal was expected when the 
weather became more favourable. That it was 
not renewed during the summer of 1915, and 
that- Till is was therefore relieved from all 
menace, was due to 1 ie great British attack 
upon the Dardanelles. The publication of Sir 
George Buchanan’s statement in Russia at a 
time when the Russian armies in Poland and 
Galicia were being driven back instantly 
checked the tendency in Russia to inquire whai 
was the precise degree of help which Great 
Britain was giving to the cause of the Allies. 
The “ counter-demonstration ” at the Darda- 
nelles had meanwhile grown into a huge and 
costly operation. Sir George Buchanan’s dis- 
closure further enabled the people of Great 
Britain to grasp more clearly the true origin of 
the Dardanelles Expedition, though surprise 
was expressed that the British Government had 
not thought it worthwhile to make to the puzzled 
British nation a somewhat similar statement. 

A request from Russia was, then, the pre- 
dominating actual cause of the beginning of the- 
attack on the Dardanelles. The request from 
Russia was apparently received by the British 
Foreign Office about the end of 1 914. It was at 
this point that Sir Edward Grey turned to the 
Admiralty and the War Office. The British 
< 1 overnment had already in their possession 
detailed plans for an attack on the Dardanelles. 
These plans, which represented a specimen, of 
the elaborate strategical exercises conducted 
in time of peace by the General Staffs of all 
countries, were very carefully worked out, and 
undoubtedly provided for a joint naval and 
military attack. The plans were ignored in the 
earlier operations, for reasons which were not 
made public. 

The British naval view, which must have 
carried great weight, related chiefly to the 
feasibility of a naval attack upon the Dar- 
danelles. It was presumed that such naval 
authorities as were consulted reported that a 
successful naval attack was possible, because 
otherwise it would not have been attempted j 
but it was understood that the probability 
of heavy losses was not disguised. The naval 
view was influenced by the fact that' the 
Admiralty had at their disposal a considerable 
number of well-armoured ships which, by 
reason of their inferior speed and armament, 
were not tit to lie in the lino of battle in a 
modern fleet action. The French Admiralty 
were similarly placed ; but alter several ot 
these older ships had been lost, many naval 
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authorities began to urge that the Allies could 
not afford to denude themselves too rapidly 
of their old battleships. There were other 
uses to which such ships could well be put 
in waters nearer home. 

Certain other views also affected the decision 
to attack the Dardanelles. One was that 
Great Britain was accumulating a powerful 
force in Egypt, which had repelled with ease 
an attack on the Suez Canal, and was becoming 
stale through inaction. The question was 
asked, 14 Why not send it to the Dardanelles ? ” 
Again, in some responsible quarters there was 
a tendency to complain that the British 
operations on land were incommensurate with 
the magnitude of the national effort. At the 
end of 1914 the British forces in France and 
Flanders were holding rather more than thirty 
miles of front, and were making no progress. 
Why not try a diversion elsewhere, asked some 
speculative strategists ? Various points of 
possible attack were indicated, but the Dar- 
danelles seemed the most accessible of all. 

1 1 is reasonably certain that this somewhat 
vague desire to see Great Britain striking a 
great blow on her own account in a theatre 
chosen by herself was at the back of some, at 
least, of the support which the Dardanelles 
project received. 

It there were any who counselled caution 
their opinions were either quickly silenced or 
they were placidly ignored. One or two 
writers in the Press sought to dwell upon the 
unwisdom ol undertaking too many subsidiary 
operations. Thej r recalled the early dispersed 
activities of Pitt, who frittered away much 
strength in minor campaigns all over the 
world. Their mild protests were in vain. 

In some cases they passed unheeded, in others 
they were told \ ; iat the Dardanelles enterprise 
vas not really subsidiary. Mr. Winston 
Churchill afterwards defined the accepted 
view in these words : “ There never was a 

great subsidiary operation of war in which a 
more complete harmony of strategic, political, 
and economic advantages has combined, or 
u liich stood in truer relation to the main 
decision, which is in the central theatre.” The 
statement correctly set forth the theorv on 

*7 

which the attack was based, but it bore no 
resemblance to the faulty and inadequate 
means employed to carry the theory into 
effect. The cardinal defect of the whole 
J )ardanelles enterprise was that while everybody 
wa$ thinking about the end in view, nobody 
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thought sufficiently about the method to be 
adopted, and the precise strength required. 

It must, in addition, be remembered that the 
Dardanelles attack was ■ lecided upon at a 
period when the British Ministry Mere collec- 
tively unaware of the grave shortage of muni- 
tions of war which the country M as presently 
to discover. Both the country and the Cabinet 
had been soothed by assurances regarding 
the supplies of shells and guns which Mere 
afterwards lound to be lacking in substantial 
foundation. There were periods after the 
Expedition had landed in the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula when its reserves of gun ammunition 
reached a distinctly narrow margin. It was 
further obvious, even to the layman, that the 
reserves of ammunition available in France 
would have been much more plentiful had it 
not been lor the constant drain caused by the 
Dardanelles. A very great amount of ammuni- 
tion was blazed away on the peninsula in the 
first weeks after the landing. Had the Ministry 
known anything at all definite about the 
munitions question, its decision to go to the 
lardanelles at all might conceivably have 
been affected, though this must always remain 
a matter of somewhat doubtful speculation. 
A cognate question of equal importance Mas 
that of the supplies of men. The Dardanelles 
decision was reached at a time when Great 
I Britain had not faced in a careful and scientific- 
fashion the question of the precise number of 
men required to enable her to join in bringing 
the war to a successful conclusion. The 
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popular belief, avowedly shared by many 
Ministers, was that the late spring of 1915 
would probably see the shattering of the German 
lines in the West, and the beginning of the 
downfall of the German Empire. Hand-to- 
mouth methods of recruiting were still in vogue. 
Eew had any glimmering of the truth, which 
was that the attainment of victory would 
probably require the enlistment of every 
ible-bodied man of military ago not needed 
for war industries or the more essential public 
services. The number of men required for 
land operations at the Dardanelles was, more- 
over, grievously miscalculated. Neither the 
Ministry nor the public ever dreamed that the 
Gallipoli Peninsula would eventually absorb so 
large and valuable a force. It has been said 
that the problem of the supplies of men laid 
never been properly investigated when the 
Expedition was planned. It cannot be said 


that, if the problem had been duly weighed, 
any other decision would have been reached ; 
but such might possibly have been the ease. 

To sum up, the Dardanelles Expedition was 
not the plan of any one man, but was the out- 
come of many contributory influences. It 
suffered because the requisite element ot 
secrecy w*as quickly lost, and because the first 
attack was not made in overwhelming com- 
bined military and naval force, which alone 
would have rendered rapid success possibl 
It rev. -a led in its earliest stages insufficient 
tl lough t about the best methods to be pursued. 
It was begun before Great Britain had taken 
that careful stock of her supplies of men and 
munitions which should have been an im- 
perative prelude to a definite decision. The 
naval operations were marred by preconceived 
beliefs about the utility of warships in such an 
attack which proved to be erroneous. Th-- 
land operations w^ere marred by attacking in 
insufficient strength and probably at tin- 
wrong points. The early months <»f the 
operations nevertheless furnished imperishable 
pages in the story of the British Empire, by 
reason of the amazing heroism of the soldiers 
and sailors, who won undying fame among 
their countrymen and even extorted the 
reluctant admiration of their loes. 
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This Dl.otogn.ph was taken while one of the British landing-parties was under the glacis of the Turkish 
the remains of two windmills from which the Turks had fired on to the jetty and which were 
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The Dardanelles, whose ancient name was 
the Hellespont, was the long, winding channel 
giving access from the Aegean Sea to the Sea of 
Marmora, and thus to the Turkish capital. 
Since 1841, when a treaty was signed by all 
the ( :reat Powers, the Dardanelles could not 
be passed by any ship of war without Turkish 
permission. Prom the geological point of 
view the channel was, like the Straits of 
the Bosphorus (between Constantinople and 
the Black Sea), the bed of a submerged river. 
Both the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
were originally river gorges into which the 
salt sea obtained access. The shores of the 
i Dardanelles Mere formed, on the European 
side, by the long and hilly peninsula of Galli- 
poli, and on the Asiatic side by the coast of 
Asia Minor. The full length of the Darda- 
nelles was reckoned at 47 miles, but the really 
narrow portion, extending from the town of 
Gallipoli to the Aegean, represented a sea 
passage of about 33 miles. This passage was at 
no point wider than 7,000 yards, and at one 
spot, known as the Narrows, it contracted to 
1,400 yards. There was no more formidable 
channel for defensive purposes in ti e world. 
The depth in mid-channel varied from 25 to 
55 fathoms. There were shallows in some of the 
bays. The surface current in the Dardanelles 


flowed westward into the Aegean at an average 

speed of 1|- knots, which sometimes was trebled 

in lie Narrows, especially after strong northerly 

M inds. I 'here was an undercurrent flowing from 

the Aegean into the Sea o:t Marmora, due to the 

higher salinity of the water of the Mediterranean 

as compared with the outflow from the Black 

*Sea. The outward, current greatly favoured the 

Turks when they used drifting mines against 

the Allied warships. The inward current 

probably gave some assistance to the British 

submarines in their adventurous incursions 

into the Sea of Marmora. The whole passage 

Mas complicated for submarines, and also to 

some extent ior ships not steaming at full 

% 

speed, >y the eddies set up in certain of the 
bays, which produced occasional cross-currents. 
The prevailing winds for nine months of the 
year Mere north-easterly, but their intensity 
M-as very variable, and they M ere wont to reach 
their greatest force about noon. It has been 
noted that unfavourable weather, and the 
frequent haze and mists, greatly impeded the 
earlier stages of the purely naval operations. 

It is a mistake to suppose that both shores 
of the Dardanelles Mere of uniform character. 
There were very marked differences between 
the bare, rocky heights of the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula and the low, Mooded hills on the Asiatic 
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stronghold. On the left is the jetty where a number at the British were killed. Bevond the jetty are 
afterwards destroyed by H.M.S. 11 Cornwallis.’' Inset: A Turkish shell exploding in the sea. 
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side. Both shores possessed eminences which 
gave an enormous advantage to defensive 
artillery ; at the Narrow's both sides towered 
above approaching ships ; but there was little 
!v,"i tnbl&nce between the steep and rugged 
cliffs of Gallipoli and the gentler altitudes of 
Asia Elinor. The difference extended even to 
external vegetation and colouring, for on the 
Asiatic side woods were plentiful and the 
general character of the landscape was verdant, 
whereas on the Kuropean side the rough, yellow 
hills were clad in low scrub, and woods clung to 
the hollows alone. The Asiatic side began with 
the marshy plains of Troy, intersected by low 
ridges stretching to Mount Ida, thirty miles 
away. Thereafter came pleasant valleys, 
breezy pastures, and villages set in the midst of 
orchards. Small wonder that some ardent 
soldiers with an eye for country were in favour 
of initiating a campaign amid the agreeable 
environment of Asia Minor and of leaving the 
arid steeps ol the Gallipoli Peninsula severely 
alone. 

The peninsula was very like a compact and 
miniature replica of a section of the tribal 
country on the North-West Frontier of India. 
Tt was. a mass of diversified heights, difficult 
enough to traverse in time of peace and for- 
midable obstacles in war when courageously 
held. Fxcept in a few valleys there was little 
cultivation, though a cypress grove, or occasion- 
ally an olive grove, sometimes broke the mono- 
tony near one or other of the small and in- 
frequent hamlets. Roads were even fewer, and 
the scanty inhabitants of the peninsula generally 
preferred to make their journeys from place to 
place by boat. Water was scarce, and none at 
all was found at most of the points selected for 
the land attacks. The disheartening nature of 
the Gallipoli operations, in the form in which 
they were undertaken, was that each successive 
height surmounted seemed only to reveal 
further ridges beyond. Thus at Cape Helles, 
at the extreme point of the peninsula, the 
ground immediately rose from the sandy 
beaches to a height of 140 feet. A couple of 
miles inland were ridges 300 feet high. Beyond, 
at a distance of another mile and a half, was 
the peak of Achi Baba, (300 feet high, and the 
first great goal of the Allied Forces, In order 
really to command the Narrows, yet another 
height, the Kilid Bahr plateau lor Pasha Dagh), 
had to be won. At its highest point Kilid Bahr 
readied an altitude of 700 feet, and it lay six 
miles beyond Achi Baba, though only five 


miles from Gaba Tepe, where the Australians 
and New Zealanders first landed. Farther on 
again, north-west of the Narrows, was the broad 
and precipitous knoll of Sari Bair, 971 feet high, 
and covered with ravines and dense thickets. 
All the way onwards to the town of Gallipoli 
there were hills, several of which rose above 
1,000 feet, while others were 800 and 900 feet. 
The whole contour of the peninsula was scored 
with gullies and ravines, and the hills were 
intersected by watercourses. The shallow 
streams near t e end of the peninsula mostly 
i an into the Straits, and lew brooks found their 
way into the Aegean. The greatest breadth of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula was at a spot just pasi 
the Narrows, where it was a little under twelve 
miles wide. A roughly-paved road ran from the 
town of Gallipoli along the central ridges to the 
village of Maidos, near the Narrows. A con- 
tinuation of this road, little more than a track, 
passed from Maidos and skirted the slopes of 
the Kilid Bahr plateau to the village of Krithia. 
which lay under the western slopes of Achi 
Baba. Beyond t he town of Gallipoli the penin- 
sula narrowed gradually until the isthmus of 
Bulair was reached. At Bulair the distance 
across the isthmus from beach to beach was 

exactly three miles, but the isthmus bv no 

«/ 

means amounted to a depression. In its centre 
was a hill 489 feet high. The shores of Bulair 
on the Aegean side, in the Gulf of Xeros, rose 
almost i 1 1 i mediately to a height of 300 feet. The 
isthmus was further flanked by marshes. From 
Bulair to Cape Helles, at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, the distance was 52 miles. Such, 
in brief, was the Gallipoli Peninsula, a most 
unattractive scene tor major military opera- 
tions. especially as it offered very little room 
for extended movements by attacking forces. 
Nature seemed to have specially designed it to 
protect the most coveted of waterways, for the 
possession of which great armies and fleets had 
striven at intervals all through the history of 
the Western world. 

The Turks ca led the Dardanelles “ Balir- 
Sefed Boghazi *’ — the Mouth of the White Sea. 
The Straits first figure in the story of mankind 
at the siege of Troy, but they must have been 
the scene of great conflicts in far earlier eras 
before written history began. Mr. Walter Leaf 
wrote in 1915 : 

Even Priam’s Troy was not tlie first. Below the feet 
of Priam and Hector there lay yet older Troys, of which 
they knew nothing ; many centuries must have passed 
since the days of the “ Second City/’ where Schliemann 
found the great treasure of gold and silver, jado and 
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mibcr, proving that oven nt that remote ilftte the holding 
of the Straits Was the source of wealth and power. And 
below the Second City,” again, lie the rude and humble 
walls of the first — how many centuries oldor still, who 
can say 1 Ot those ancient cities no other record has 
oom© down to us ; but in t heir remains forty centuries 
look down on the present battlefields as surely as they 
did from the Pyramids on the armies of Napoleon. 

The Trojan War was fought, not for the 
fair face of Helen, but- for the right to control 
trade. King Priam of Troy sought to levy 
imposts on the Greek galleys passing up and 
down the Straits to the Black Sea. He in- 
sisted that the ships should unload their 
goods upon his shores and that the mer- 
chandise should be carried overland to the 
Sea of Marmora, where it was to be once 
more put upon shipboard. The Greeks fought 
him until his capital was razed to the ground. 
That was in 1200 b.c,, as the remains of 
pottery found in the excavations at Troy 
sufficiently attested. After more than three 
thousand years the issue fought out at the 
Dardanelles remained in one primary essential 
precisely the same. Australians and British 
and rTench shed their blood at the Dardanelles 
that com from the fruitful lands bordering on 
the Black Sea should have free and unrestricted 

access to th'e Mediterranean. 

Throughout the long pageant of history the 
issue remained unaltered. Greece rose to 
greatness, and Athens flourished, because the 
Black Sea trade was in Greek hands ; and when, 
with the fall of Sestos, the Greek seaport on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula near the Narrows, Greece 
lost control of the Straits, she lost her proud 
position also. The two most famous military 
passages of the Straits in early times were those 
of Xerxes in 480 b.c. from Asia to Europe, 
and of Alexander the Great in 334 b.c. from 
Europe to Asia. Both crossed upon bridges 
of boats, and Herodotus says that Xerxes 
and his Persians took seven days and 
seven nights, going continuously without any 
pause.” From the earliest days the swimming 
of the Straits had been counted something of 
a feat, though indeed it is no very remarkable 
performance. W hat Leander did at Abydos, 
Lord Byron repeated, anti it is recorded that 
certain officers of H.M.S. Shearwater, whose 
names are not preserved, performed the same 
exploit towards the end of last century. 

When the Emperor Constantine decided to 
build his eastern capital on the Golden Horn 
the passage of the Straits was not vigorously 
guarded. The knights of the Fourth Crusade 
held Abydos in 1204. and some roving adven- 


turers seized Gallipoli in 1306, but exactly 
->0 years later the Turks crossed from Asia, and 
thenceforth the story of the Dardanelles becomes 
part of the story of the Ottoman Empire. 
Constantinople did not pa?s into the hands of 
the Turks for nearly a hundred years after- 
wards ; but when Mohammed the Conqueror 
entered the capital and slew the last of the 
Byzantine emperors in 1453 he quickly realized 
that lie must guard his western gates. One of 
his first acts after conquering Constantinople 
was to fortify the Dardanelles. Abydos and 
Sestos were abandoned, and Mohammed chose 
the very narrowest portion of the Straits for 
his new structures. On the slope of a projecting 
hill on the European side he built Kilid Bahr, 

“ the Key of the Sea,” more generally known 
as the “ Castle of Europe.” On the Asiatic side 
he built Sultaniyeh Kalesi, ’* the Castle ot 
Asia,” beside which grew up the town some- 
times called Dardanelles, known to the Finks 
as Chanak Kalesi, and figuring in the records 
of the war as Chanak. The castles of Mohammed 
were strongly made, and their tall keeps con- 
tinued to dominate the Narrows through all the 
vicissitudes of Turkey’s later history. The 
castellated towers of Chanak formed, with the 
aid of aeroplanes, a guide for the guns of the 
Queen Elizabeth when she bombarded the 
Narrows from the Gulf of Xeros. In iecent 
decades Chanak became a pleasant marine 
resort, and it was the point at which all vessels 
traversing the Straits were compelled to stop 
and produce their papers. Passage was only 
permitted in daylight, Chanak and Kilid Bahr 
were the “ Old Castles,” and when they were 
built the outer entrance of the Dardanelles was 
undefended. By the mic ! < i I * * * *f the seventeenth 
century ordnance had improved, and it was 
thought worth while to build, fresh castles at 
the outer entrance. Kum Kale was therefore 
built on the Asiatic side and Sedd-el-Bahr on 
the Gallipoli side, on the western extremity of 
Morto Bay. They were called “the New 
Castles of Europe and Asia,” and were separated 
by a channel about 4,000 yards w ide. 

A British fleet had twice traversed the 
Dardanelles during war, once by force, and once 
under menace. In 1807 Admiral Sir J. Duck- 
worth was sent to Turkish waters with a 
squadron of line-of-battle ships and frigates, 
with the object of compelling the then Sultan 
to break his alliance with France* He passed 
the Narrows under fire, destroyed some Turkish 
ships near Gallipoli, and anchored before 
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Constantinople. The enterprise called chiefly 
Cor skilful seamanship, and to sail a whole 
squadron through the tortuous Straits and 
against the swift currents was a brilliant 
achievement even in the face of grins for which 
our seamen felt contempt. But having forced 


H.M.S. “QUEEN ELIZABETH.” 

Inset : Captain G. P. W. Hope. 

the Dardanelles, Duckworth found himself 
in precisely the position in which, in the 
opinion of many experts, the British Fleet 
would have found itself if in 1 9 1 5 it had effected 
the perilous passage. He lay in sight of Con- 
stantinople but he could not take the city. 
For that task an army was needed, and he had 
no troops. Finding himself short of supplies, 
he returned through the Dardanelles with his 
mission unfulfilled. He ran past the shore 
defences with wind and tide, was again bom- 
barded, and suffered considerable damage. 
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MEN OF THE AUSTRALIAN ARTILLERY 

Being landed at Gallipoli. 


Yet the guns levelled against liini chiefly fired 
one cannon-balls ! The inference was that the 
difficulties of seizing the Dardanelles had not 
lessened with the flight of centuries. 

The next time British forces entered the 
Dardanelles was in 1854. at the time of the 
Crimean War. As Great Britain and France 
were in alliance with 1 urkey, i i- was no 
opposition. British and French forces landed 
at Gallipoli, and afterwards fortified the 
isthmus of Bulair. The object was to sec me 
the lines of communication wit > the Crimea, 
and the episode does not call for extended 

explanation. 

Xn 1878 Admiral Hornby and a British Fleet 
traversed the Dardanelles and anchored before 
Constant inople as a naval demonstration. The 
moment was critical. Russia was at war with 
Turkey, and her army had reached the Sea of 
Marmora. The Russian troops were within 
4 ight of the dome of Santa Sophia. A popular 
song of the day compendiously epitomized 
British policy. Its refrain ran : “ The Rus- 
sians shall not take Constantinople.” It was 
thought that the appearance of a British Fleet 
would deter the somewhat exhausted Russians 
from entering the city, and the demonstration 
effected its purpose. The danger lay in the 


possibility that the Russians might make terms 
with the Turks, and induce them to resist 
Admiral Hornby in the Dardanelles. He ran 
through the Straits in a blinding snowstorm, 
with his ships cleared for action. His flagship, 
HALS. Alexandra, grounded foFraoj|9Em^ra| 
near Chanak. But the Turks did not fire, and 
the situation was saved. Admiral Hornby was 
always convinced that he could have got 
through in any case, for the Turkish defences 
were not then powerful. Yet he was not blind 
to the difficulties, avS the following extract 
from a dispatch written six months earlier 

clearly shows : 

If you will send for the chart of the Dardanelles, you 
will see that- from three and a ha 1 1 miles below Kihd Bahar 
to Ak Bashi Imian, six and a half miles above it, an 
almost continuous cliff overhangs the shore line, while 
the Straits close to half a mile in one part [this should have 
been t hree- quart era 1 and are never more than two miles 
wide. An enemy in possession of the peninsula would be 
sure to put guns on commanding points of those cliffs, 
all the more if the present batteries, which are a ficur 
d'caUf were destroyed. Such guns could not foil to stop 
transport s and colliers, and would be most difficult for 
men -of- war to silence. We should have to fire at them 
w ith considerable elevation. Shots which were a trifle 
l ow would lodge harmlessly in the sandstone cliffs ; those 
a trifle high jvould fly into the country without the 
slightest effect on the gunners, except amusement 

Many of the shells fired during the naval 
bombardments in 1915 met with the fate herein 
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predicted. II 10 limited efficacv of naval fire 

V 

under such conditions was repeatedly demon- 
strated, for not even the great progress made 
m naval armaments during the early part of 
the twentieth century had materially altered 
the limitations imposed upon warships 
firing at concealed and often invisible land 
batteries. 

After the Russo -Turkish War the gorge of 
the Dardanelles was not seriously disturbed 

Ip* 

by any form of conflict, either actual or threat- 
ened, for nearly forty years. In the war 
between Turkey and Italy in 1911-12 the 
Italians 1 1 iad© elaborate plans tor a combined 
naval and military expedition against the 
Dardanelles ; but the attempt was never 
made, in consequence of the understanding 
with the Pow ers that hostilities were not to 
be extended to the mainland of Europe. The 
Balkan War of 1912-13 did not affect the 
•Straits to any marked degree. The Greek 
Fleet for the most part kept at a respectful 
distance. A Bulgarian force threatened the 
lines of Bulair, and Enver Pasha hurriedly 
embarked a motley expedition on the Bos- 
phorus steamers and took it down to the 
isthmus ; but the Bulgarian attack was never 
pressed. It remains to consider the con- 
d tion ot the Turkish defences at the time that 
Great Britain and her Allies came to the de- 
cision which, in the words of Sir Ian Hamilton, 
led to such “stupendous events.” The in- 
fluence of Germany Upon Turkey’s prepared ness 
for war had begun to be felt even so long ago 
as the ’seventies of the nineteenth century. 
After peace was signed at San Stefano in 1878, 
Hum Pasha, a German officer, designed new 
fortifications for the Dardanelles, which were 
carried out. As Germany grew in grace in 
Constantinople, so did she pay increasing atten- 
tion to the Straits. Many of the heavy Krupp 
cannon sold to the Turkish Government in the 
decade before the great war found their way 
to Chanak and Kilicl Bahr. The batteries 
increased in number, and those at the outer 
entrance to the Straits were improved and 
modernized. It is impossible to attempt to 
describe the precise armament of the different 
positions, because even before the outbreak of 
the war with Turkey the defences of the Dar 
dandles were constantly undergoing change 
and development under German supervision. 
Certain illustrative facts can, however, he 
specified. The forts on both sides of the 
entrance to the Straits mounted at the begin - 
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ning of 1915 some 10’2 and 9'2 guns, and 
several 10-inch guns. They were flunked by 
concealed field batteries. The armament of 
the more powerful forts at the Narrows in- 
cluded a number of 14-inch Krupp guns, os 
well as some of 11-inch calibre. Tighter guns 
and held howitzers were plentifully planted on 
the shores of the Straits, and there were a few 
heavier howitzers moving on lines of railway. 
There was believed to be a powerful battery on 
Nagara Point, where the Straits make a great 
bend and open out into the Sea ot Marmora. 
The Dardanus Fort, overlooking Kephez 
Bay, was less formidable. After Nagara Point 
was passed there were no important defences 
except at the lines of Bulair, where the bat- 
teries were not likely greatly to incommode an 
advancing squadron. The chief strength of 
the defences against a naval attack was concen- 
trated at t lie Narrows, but it was further known 
that the defenders depended very largely upon 
their mine -fields and upon floating mines 
drifting with the current. They were also 
understood to have fix ed in position some land 
torpedo-tubes. The chief defences of the 



GERMAN COMMANDERS. 

Marshal von der Goltz and Adjutant Haupmanrv 
von Raftdorff in* xhe Dardanelles. 
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Dardanelles were under the direct control of the 
German Admiral Usedoin, who was assisted by 
many German officers. General h i man von 
Sanders directed the disposition of the Turkish 
troops in the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Owing to German aid the Turks had accu- 
mulated very great supplies of ammunition, 
both at the Dardanelles and at Constantinople, 
and in the earlier stages of the operations they 
never revealed any pronounced shortage of 
shells. A cargo steamer which accompanied the 
Goeben had brought them in August, 1914, 
large quantities of mines. It may be asked why, 
if the armament of the Dardanelles defences 
was so efficient before any serious attack was 
made, it is held that the premature and un- 
supported naval attacks so greatly impaired 
the chances of success in the subsequent opera- 
tions. The answer is that, stated broadly, the 
Straits had long been reasonably well armed 
againsi a prospective bombardment by a fleet. 
On the other hand, the Gallipoli Peninsula had 
not been fully prepared against offensive 
operations by an army attempting to land. 
Lines of trenches had been dug before Achi 
Baba, but the field works had not reached their 
subsequent elaborate condition. The "Turks and 
their German advisers did not expect a land 
attack, and were understood to cherish the 
belief that a military enterprise against the 
Gallipoli Peninsula was not possible. Even after 
full although involuntary warning had been 
given, landings were made by the British troops 
at points which the Turks never foresaw, and 
therefore failed to defend. Had the original 
attack been delivered by combined land and 
sea forces, it was probable that the assailants 
on land would have found Achi Baba and the 
road leading from Gaba Tepe to the Kilid Bai r 
plateau, and thus to Maidos and the Narrows, 
not very strongly held. In the weeks which 
elapsed between the great naval attack on 
March 18 and the first great landing on 
April 25 field works were prepared by the Turks 
with feverish haste at many fresh points on the 
peninsula. The British troops, when they 
effected their lodgment, expected open fighting. 
They believed they would carry Achi Baba by 
nightfall on the first day. I ‘hey actually found 
themselves in contact with a tremendous 
fortress, in which all the natural advantages 
possessed by the defenders were utilized to 
the utmost. The Turks held the heights, and 
the British were on the lower ridges. It was like 
the position at the Shipka Pass, where, in 1877, 


the Russians held the summit for six months 
and were never dislodged. 

The Turks had the further advantage of a 
supply of men which for the tune being was 
almost inexhaustible. In I 'ebruary and March 
the number of troops stationed on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula was believed to have been compara- 
tively small, apart from the gunners in the 
forts. The Athens correspondent of The Times . 
in a dispatch dated March 23, stated that, 
according to information from Tenedos, the 
Turks had concentrated 48,000 troops on the 
Asiatic side ol the Dardanelles, where they 
feared a land attack. They had only collected 
10,000 men on the Gallipoli Peninsula. The 
parties of British marines landed on February 20 
and again on March 4 had foimd the enemy in 
no great strength at the entrance to the Straits, 
though they met with sufficiently stiff opposi- 
tion. YV hen the Turks discovered that land 
operations were contemplated they poured 
troops into the peninsula. They had always 
kept about 200,000 men in and around Con- 
stantinople from the outbreak of the war. The 
attack on the Dardanelles was initiated when 
the Turk lisli Army had no heavy demands 
elsewhere. Their attack on the Suez Canal had 
failed. Their offensive against the Russians 
in Transcaucasia had been broken and was 
abandoned. No very large numbers had been 
sent overland through Asia Minor to meet the 
British advance in Mesopotamia. The Turks, 
therefore, had their hands comparatively free. 
It might almost be said that there was no limit 
to the numbers they had available for the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Nearly 800,000 men had 
been mobilized at the outbreak of war, and of 
these 600,000 had been armed. For all prac- 
tical purposes, at the time the Allies landed on 
the peninsula at the end of April they were 
potentially in contact with the bulk of the 
strength of the Turkish Army. The Turkish 
troops were not all there, but they were “ within 
call.” The Allies were matching 120,000 men 
against a military reservoir containing perhaps 
half a million. But, despite the claims of the 
Dardanelles, the Turkish authorities never 
failed, during the summer, to keep a strong 
.army between Constantinople and Adrianople. 
At that time they feared Bulgaria. 

The motives which led, in the first instance, 
to an unsupported naval attack on the Darda - 
nelles were not explained at the time. To the 
onlooker they, therefore, remained inexplicable. 
Possibly either the appeals of Russia, or the 
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H.M.S. “IMPLACABLE” COVERING THE LANDING OF TROOPS AT “X” BEACH. 

A heavy fire was opened on the cliffs on both sides. The “Implacable" approached the beach, and the troops were ordered to land, fire being! continued until the boats were 

close in to the beach. The troops were landed without any casualties. 
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supposed need for impressing the Balkan 
kingdoms without delay, led to the first naval 
bombardments. Perhaps both these causes 
were operative, but there was a third which 
doubtless carried weight. Great Britain was not 
in any case ready to concentrate a sufficiently 
strong military expedition at the Dardanelles 
by the first weeks in February. The British 
shortage in munitions and equipment, although 
still undisclosed, was the reason for delay with 
the land forces. On the other hand, those 
sectioi is of British naval opinion which favoured 
the Dardanelles attack evidently believed that 
it was possible to carry the Straits by naval 
power alone. Great stress was laid on the 
armament of the Queen Elizabeth. She carried 
eight 15 -inch guns, of a range and power 
surpassing any weapons’ ever seen afloat. The 
sanguine view was that after the forts -at the 
entrance had been silenced, and the lower 
portion of the Straits swept clear of mines, the 
combined fire of battleships entering the Straits, 
and of the Queen Elizabeth and Inflexible firing 
over the peninsula under the guidance of 
aeroplanes, would suffice to settle the defences 
of the Narrows. It was a sad and costly mis- 
calculation, only equalled by the probable 
miscalculation of the power to be exercised by 
the Fleet after it had, as was hoped, forced its 
way into the Sea of Marmora. What would the 
Fleet have done if it had appeared before 
Constantinople ? The supposition appeared to 
be that Turkey would have instantly collapsed 
and made peace. Such an assumption had very 
doubtful foundations. The Turks had five army 
corps in the vicinity of their capital. The civil 
population might have fallen into a wild panic, 
the Government might have fled, the fleet 
might have laid half Constantinople in ruins, 
but nothing was more unlikely than that the 
Turkish Army would have surrendered, or that 
its leaders would have agreed upon peace terms. 
To subjugate Constantinople and to reduce the 
Turkish military forces to submission a powerful 
army was required. Until that army had 
appeared upon the scene the unaided attacks 
of the Fleet must be pronounced premature 
and inadvisable. Despite the reasons suggested, 
they seemed to reveal a lack of co-ordination 
among those responsible for the planning of 
British strategy. 

The naval reconnaissance of November, and 
Lieutenant Holbrook’s submarine exploit on 
December 13, have been already mentioned. 
At daybreak on November 3, 1914. a combined 


French and British squadron, composed of 
battleships and battle-cruisers, opened fire on 
the forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles 
at a range of six miles. Each vessel fired 
about 20 rounds. The forts replied, but no 
ships were hit. Most of the enemy’s shells 
fell short, though one passed over the In- 
domitable. A spectator wrote that a heavy 
haze of smoke hung over the forts, and great 
columns of dust were thrown high into the 
air when the shells from the ships burst. The 
sole object of the bombardment was to ascer- 
tain the range. 

Lieutenant Holbrook started on his perilous 
voyage at 3 a.m, on the morning of December 1 3. 
He was* in charge of BIX, one of the earliest 
of the British submarines. The Bll was 
launched in 1900, had a displacement of only 
316 tons, and carried a complement of two offi- 
cers and 1 4 men. The passage of the Straits was 
made against the strong current at an. average 
depth of 60 feet, and the submarine passed 
under five rows of Turkish mines. She came to 
the surface on the inner side of the mine -field 
within striking distance of the old Turkish • 
battleship Messudiyeh, launched in 1874, 

t 

and reconstructed and rearmed in 1901. The 
Messudiyeh was acting as guardship, and was 
anchored beyond the Narrows in the roadstead 
of Nagara. Submerging once more, and then 
slowly rising until his vessel neared the surface, 
Lieutenant I lolbrook successfully torpedoed 
the battleship, which soon sank with a heavy 
loss of life. Diving once again, Bll found the 
bottom at 30 feet, and scraped her way into 
deeper water. She rose to the surface once 
to observe the fate of the Messudiyeh, but took 
nine and a half hours under water on the return 
voyage. For tliis daring exploit the second-in- 
command, Lieutenant Sydney T. Winn, received 
the Distinguished Service Order, and all the 
crew were granted the Distinguished Service 
Medal, while Lieutenant Holbrook himself 
received the Victoria Cross. Another British 
submarine, B9, entered the Straits next day, 
but was detected before she had gone very far, 
and observation mines were exploded all round 
her. She made good her escape, but a month 
later, on January 15. 1915, the French sub- 
marine Saplhr was less fortunate. While 
traversing the Straits she struck the bottom 
near Nagara Point, came to the surface in a 
disabled condition, and was destroyed by the 
shore batteries. 

By the middle of February, 1915, the naval 
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forces concentrated near the Dardanelles had 
considerably increased. The Queen Elizabeth 
had arrived, though her presence remained a 
profound secret from the outside world. The 
battle-cruiser Inflexible, fresh from the victory 
of the Falkland Islands, was another recent 
arrival. With these exceptions, all the British 
armoured ships were pre -Dreadnoughts. There 
was also a French squad on, commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Gu6pratte. The whole naval 
force was commanded by Vice-Admiral Sack- 
ville Carden, who had Rear-Admiral John de 
Robeck as his second-in-command. At S a. in. 
on February 19 the first real naval attack on 
this Dardanelles began with a bombardment, 
as before, of the forts and batteries at the 
entrance. At Cape He lies, the extremity of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, there were two 9*2 guns, 
which were known to the Turks as the 
Ertoghrul Battery. At Sedd-el-Bahr, at the 
castle, was a fort armed with six 10-inch and two 
5*9 inch guns. Between the two main positions 
a field gun battery had been established to repel 
a possible landing. On the Asiatic side there 
were two main batteries. One, near Cape Yeni 
Shehr, was armed with two 9*2 inch guns, and 
was named the Orkhanie battery. The other, 
at the ■ New Castle of Asia,” near the pier at 
Kum Kale, was known as the Kurn Kale Fort, 
and contained four 10*2 inch guns. There was 
also a field battery near the windmills on Cape 
Yeni Shehr. The bombardment began out of 
range of the enemy, who therefore made no 
attempt to reply. It was plainly seen that the 
Kum Kale and Sedd-el-Bahr Forts were con- 
siderably damaged, but the Ertogh ul and 
Orkhanie batteries were behind open earth- 
works, and the effect of the bombardment upon 
them was not easily estimated. In the after- 
noon, at 2.45 p.m., the British battleships 
Vengeance, 1 Cornwallis, and Triumph and the 
French battleships Suffren, Gaulois, and Bouvet, 
steamed in closer and engaged the forts with 
their secondary armament. The Inflexible 
and the Agamemnon, the latter a powerful 
pre-Dreadnought battleship, supported with a 
long-range bombardment from their 12-inch 
guns. By dusk aJ 1 the enemy batteries were 
apparently silenced, save one on the Asiatic 
side, which continued to fire fitfully. No ships 
of the Allied Fleet were hit, which indicated 
bad Turkish gunnery at the shorter ranges of 
the afternoon. 

Next morning the seaplanes and aeroplanes 
of the Naval Wing made a reconnaissance from 


the Ark Royal, the new mother-ship for naval 
aircraft, named after Howard’s flagship in the 
days of the Spanish Armada. The action was 
afterwards briefly resumed, but little more 
could be attempted for a week, owing to un- 
favourable weather. On February 2.* th»* 
attack was reopened at long range at 10 a.m. by 
the Queen Elizabeth, Agamemnon, Irresistible* 
(an old pre-Dreadnought battleship), and 
Gaulois. A shell from the Capo Helles battery- 
soon struck the Agamemnon, which waa 11,000 


yards away, killing 8 men and seriously wound- 
ing 5 ; but within an hour and a half the two 
9*2 guns on Cape Helles had been put out of 


action by the Queen Elizabeth, and the Ven 
geance and Cornwallis, steaming closer in 
under the protection of the super- Dread- 
nought's fire, completed the destruction of the 
position. The Irresistible and the Gaulm* had 
meanwhile severely hammered the Kum Kid* 
and Orkhanie batteries, which were afterwards 
pounded by the Suffren and the Chnrkmngn* 
at the short range of 2,000 yards. Hie Ven- 
geance, the Triumph, and the Albion completed 
the task, and by 5.15 p.m. all the forts hod been 
silenced. The Turkish gunners hod been under 
a terrific fire for seven hours, and their sup- 


pression brought them no discredit. 

After nightfall mine-sweeping operations 
were begun under cover of a division of battle- 
ships and destroyers. The night was quiet and 
dark, but the scene was lit by flames from the 
villages at the entrance, which the Turks had 
fired. The mine -sweepers were trawlers from 
the North Sea, under the direction of Captain 
Johnson, R.N., and the courage with which 
their task was performed on this and sub • 
quent occasions, generally under heavy fire, 
won the warmest praise from the whole Fleet. 
Several of the masters and men were afterwards 
decorated, and no war honours at the Dar- 
danelles were more fully earned. Bv the early 
morning of February 25 the Straits had been 
swept clear of mines “ up to four miles from 
the entrance.” ’he Albion and the Majestic 
(battleships), supported by the Vengeance, 
thereupon entered the Straits for the first time, 
steamed to the limit of the swept area, and 
bombarded the battery of four 5*9 inch guns 
in Fort Dardanus, as well us some new bat- 
teries which had been concealed on the Asiatic 
side. The enemy's reply was weak. As work 
ing parties were noticed on the forts at the 
outer entrance, these were also successfully 
shelled from within the Straits. Forces «»f 
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H.M. SHIPS “OCEAN" AND 

marines and bluejackets were landed at K mu 
Kale and Sedd-ul-Balir, and completed the 
work of demolition, except at Fort Kum Kale, 
where they were interrupted by the enemy. 
Two new 4-inch guns were found concealed 
near Tombachilles, and were duly destroyed, 
and it was for gallantry displayed in this con- 
nexion that Lieut. -Commander (afterwards 
Commander) Eric Gascoigne Robinson, R-.N., 
was decorated with the Victoria Cross. The act 


“ IRRESISTIBLE ” IN ACTION 

which won him this distinction was thus 
officially described : 

Lieutenant-Commander ! I obi n son on the 20th Feb- 
ruary advanced alone, under heavy fire, into an enemy's 
gun position, which might well have been occupied, 
and, destroying a 4-inch gun, returned to his party for 
another charge with which tho second gun was destroyed. 
Lieutenant-Commander Robinson would not allow 
members of his demolition party to accompany him, as 
their white uniforms rendered them very con- 
spicuous. Lieutenant -Commander Robinson took part 
in four attacks on the mine fields- — always under 
heavy fire. 
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Tli© success of the opening attacks raised 
expectations in Great Britain and France to 
the 1 ugliest pitch, which the bulletins of the 
British Admiralty did nothing to diminish. 
For a time it was seriously thought that the 
channel to Constantinople would soon be open ; 
but, though the civil population at Constanti- 
nople was reported to be much alarmed, the 
Turkish and German Staffs preserved their 
confidence. A bitterly cold north-easterly gale 
again interrupted the operations, but on 
March 1 the Triumph, the Ocean, and the 
Albion once more entered the Straits and 
bombarded Fort Dardanus and the adjacent 
concealed batteries. That night the mine- 
sweepers, again covered by destroyers, com- 
pleted their sweeping for about another five 
miles, up to within U miles of Kephez Point, 
neat the beginning of the Narrows. On the 
same day four French battleships entered the 
Gulf of Xeros and heavily bombarded the 
isthmus of Bulair. On March 2 the Canopus, 
Swiftsure, and Cornwallis, taking advantage of 
the clearance of mines, drew nearer to Fort 
Dardanus and bombarded it again. The three 
ittleships came for the first time under the 
tire of the Yiidiz or Tekke battery above the 
pin* woods on the Gallipoli Peninsula, just 
below the Kilid Bahr plateau. All three ships 
were hit, but the only casualty was one man 
slightly wounded. At this period the Russian 
cruiser Askold, which had figured so promi- 
nently in the Russo-Japanese War, reached the 
Dardanelles. Her five long and slender funnels 
earned for her the name of “ the Packet of 


THE HEIGHTS 

Woodbines." The French squadron was atrain 
busy in the Gulf of Xeros on March 2, and 

if 

wrought great destruction in the lines of 
Bulair. The Suffren bombarded Fort, Sultan, 
on the hill in the centre of the isthmus. The 
Gaulois tackled Fort Napoleon, on the western 
side, and her shells set fi re to the barracks, 
which were burned down. The ! Jouvet went t o 
the very head of the Gulf, anti damaged the 
bridge over the River Cavack, thus impeding 
the principal road by which supplies and 
reinforcements were reaching the peninsula. 

On March 3 several battleships again ascended 
the Straits and resumed the bombardment of 
Fort Dardanus. i t.M.S. Dublin, a light cruiser, 
demolished an observation station on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and H.M.S. Sapphire 
(another light cruiser) created a diversion by 
bombarding guns and troops in the Gulf of 
Adramyti, far away down the coast of Asia 
Minor. On this day Admiral Carden reported 
that the field battery near Sedd-el-Bahr Fort 
had been destroyed, thus bringing the number 
of guns of all calibres demolished at the entrance 

to 40. 

On March 4 fine weather greatly assisted the 
bombardment and the mine-sweeping work 
within the Straits. On the afternoon of that 
day demolition parties, covered by detachments 
of the Marine Brigade of the Royal Naval 
Division, were landed at Kuna Kale and Sedd- 
el-Bahr “ to continue the clearance ofj the 
ground at the entrance to the Straits.” Both 
parties had a lively time, for the Turkish 
soldiery was drifting back to the ruins of the 
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OF AGHI BABA. 

village on either side of the entrance. A naval 
officer wrote that “ although we have com- 
pletely destroyed the three towns of Sedd-el- 
Bahr, Kurn Kale and Yeni Shehr, so that not 
one intact house stands, yet among the wreckage 
there is any amount of cover for the Turks.*’ 
The enemy, he added, were quite reckless, and 
dodged about picking off the men of the landing 
parties. As a matter of fact, a hot and steady 
rifle fire was maintained, and the Turkish 
numbers proved to be considerable. The 
8edd-el-Bahr party managed to find and 
destroy four Nordenfeldts, and made good their 
withdrawal. The party across the Straits, at 
Kuin Kale, were practically driven back to 
their boats. The casualties among the landing 
parties were stated to be 19 killed, 25 wounded, 
and 3 missing, which shows that the reception 
was warm. Apparently it was on this day that 
an incident occurred which was afterwards 
described thus by a midshipman on the Ocean : 

Whilst our marine covering party vva- lauded at Kurn 
Kale a sergeant was wounded and left in a safe place 
under a wall. When they came back lie bad 14 bullet 
wounds in him. They searched round until they at last 
found u German in a wood exactly opposite the sergeant. 
He was put up against a tree and shot without a word. 

On the same day, March 4, the Sapphire 
discovered and silenced a battery of field guns 
at Dikeli, on the channel between the island 
of Mitylene and the mainland ot Asia Minor. 
The Prince George, a battleship of the Majestic 
class, which had not previously figured in the 
Dardanelles dispatches, shelled Besika, the 
town which gave its name to the bay in which 
Admiral Hornby’s fleet had sheltered before 


entering the Straits in 1878. That night Gun- 
ner William Walter Thorrowgood took an 
armed whaler twice to the beach on the Asiatic 
side of the entrance to the Straits, and brought 
off two officers and five men, two of them 
wounded. He was much exposed to rifle fire 
on both occasions, and received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for his bravery. 

On March 5 the preliminary operations were 
considered complete, and the great attack upon 
the heart of the defences at the Narrows was 
begun. The bombardment was concentrated 
upon three of the Turkish batteries. The first 
was the Rumeli Medjidieh battery, armed with 
two 1 1-inch, four 9‘4-inch, and five 3‘4-inch guns. 
The second was the Hamidieh 11. battery, 
consisting of two of the Krupp 14 -inch guns. 
The third was the Namazieh battery, containing 
one 11 -inch, one 10'2-inch, eleven 9'4-inch, three 
8‘2-inch, and three 5*9-inch guns. These three 
batteries were all established on the seaward 
side of Kilid Bahr, on the slopes of the penin- 
sula, and close to the actual Narrows. The 
tremendous Namazieh battery dominated the 
very narrowest portion ot the Straits. This 
was the first occasion on which the experiment 
was tried of bombarding by indirect fire right 
across the Gallipoli Peninsula. The Queen 
Elizabeth, accompanied by the Inflexible and 
Prince George, went into the Gulf of Xeros. 
The great 15 -inch gun* of “ Lizzie,” as the blue- 
jackets affectionately called the mighty battle- 
ship, were said to be capable of ‘ slicing ofi a 
hill -top.” She fired 29 rounds, under the 
direction of aeroplanes. One ot le-r shells 
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struck the magazine in the Hamidieh battery, 
which blew up. All three batteries were con- 
siderably damaged, but the precise amount of 
destruction accomplished could not be ascer- 
tained. The Inflexible and Prince George, 
searched for the hidden howitzers, their fire 
being directed by wireless from within the 
Straits by a squadron consisting of the 
Irresistible, the Canopus, the Cornwallis, and 
the Albion. The Admiralty report stated that, 
" although these vessels were much fired at by 
concealed guns, they were not hit.” On this 
day the forts on the Asiatic side of the Narrows 
were not bombarded at all. 

The seaplanes were very busy during this 
bombard i uent on March 5. In order to discern 
trie effect of the indirect fire over the peninsula, 
mid to locate concealed positions, they had 
often to fly very low, and were consequently 
in great danger. 'he work was carried out with 
the utmost daring. Seaplane No. 172 'pilot 
Flight-Lieutenant Bromet, with Lieutenant 
Brown as observer) was hit no fewer than 28 
times ; and seaplane No. 7 (pilot Flight- 
Lieutenant Kershaw, with Petty Officer Mer- 
chant) eight times. On the previous day a sea- 
plane (pilot Flight' -Commander Garnett, ob- 
server Lieutenant-Commander Williamson) be- 
came unstable and dived nose forwards into 
the sea. Both officers were injured. Flight- 
Lieutenant Douglas, reconnoitring at close 
quarters in another seaplane, was wounded, 
but managed to return safely. 

New naval operations were also developed on 
March 5 on the coast of Asia Minor. To the 
general surprise, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
Peirse, Naval Commander-in-Chief in the East 
Indies, appeared in the Gulf of Smyrna with a 
squadron of battleships and cruisers. The 
precise composition of the squadron was not 
disclosed, but it was understood to include 
units hitherto stationed in the Indian Ocean 
and in the Pacific. The destruction of Admiral 
von Spec's squadron at the Falkland Islands, 
and the squaring of accounts with the Emden, 
had released a good many warships. ft was said 
at the time that never before had such an enor- 
mous and diversified assemblage of ships of all 
kinds been seen in the Aegean and the Levant. 
Freah units continually arrived, some of them 
from the ends of the earth. 

Smyrna was the chief city of Asia Minor, and 
one of the greatest ports of the Turkish Empire. 
Of its population of a quarter of a million, 
half was Greek, and these included at least 


45,000 subjects of King Constantine of Greece, 
To Greek industry and enterprise modern 
Smyrna chiefly owed its extreme prosperity, and 
it was to Smyrna and the highlands of Anatolia 
that the Greek nation looked in the hope of 
obtaining those further accessions of territory 
which were denied it in Europe. The principal 
del ences of Smyrna were situated on the 
southern shore of the gulf. Admiral Peirse 
bombarded Veni Kale, the chief port, for two 
hours during the afternoon of March 5 under 
very favourable conditions. The official ac- 
count said that 32 hits were registered, and that 
there were two heavy explosions, apparently of 
magazines. The shooting of the after 9-2-inch 
guns of H.M.S. Euryalus, the cruiser which car- 
ried the Admiral’s flag, was stated to have been 
remarkably accurate. The Turks did not 
return the fire, and it was afterwards said that 
they had been much perturbed by the attack. 
The Admiralty narrative declared that “ the 
reduction of the Smyrna defences is a necessary 
incident in the main operation,” but the justi- 
fication for this assertion was not very obvious. 
No doubt it was important to harry the enemy 
wherever possible, but Smyrna did not lie on 
the main railway route to Syria. The weakness 
of the bombardment was that no attempt was 
made to seize the seaport, which remained in 
possession of the Turkish forces. On this day 
H.M.S. Sapphire continued her operations in 
the Gulf of Adramyti, firing on troops on the 
shore, and destroying a military station at Tuz 
Burnu. 

Having bombarded the great batteries at 
Kilid Bahr, the Allies on March 6 turned their 
attention to the forts at and near Chanak, on 
the Asiatic side of the Narrows. The new 
attack was delivered against Hamidieh I. 
battery, south of Chanak, and just before the 
approach to the Narrows, and Hamidieh III., 
in front of the town of Chanak and on the very 
edge of the Narrows. The armament of 
Hamidieh I. was two 14-inch and seven 9 -4 
guns ; Hamidieh III. comprised two 14-inch, 
one 9*4, one 8*2, and four 5*9 guns. The Queen 
Elizabeth conducted the bombardment from 
outside the Gallipoli Peninsula, assisted by 
the Agamemnon and the Ocean. The range 
was officially given as 21,000 yards (about 12 
miles), but no results were stated, and pro- 
bably they could not be ascertained. The 
Turks had profited by their experience on the 
previous day. They got some field guns and 
howitzers on the heights of the peninsula, and 
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A corner in the Fort. 



Part of the Massiwa wall. 



A dismantled gun in the sea. 
THE FORT AT SEDD-EL-BAHR. 


started shooting at tue Queen Elizabeth. 
Their attempt was like firing with pea -shooters 
at the Matterhorn. Three shells ir " h'*ld 
guns struck the huge battleship, but did no 
damage whatever. Meanwhile the Vengeance, 
the Albion, the Majestic, the Prince George, 
and the French battleship Suffren had en- 
tered the Straits and again engaged Fort Dar- 
danus, as well as the Suandere battery, which 
was a new gun position near the shore, about 
equi-distant from Achi Baba and the Kilid 
Balir heights. A number of concealed guns 
replied, and the ships were frequently struck, 
but there were no casualties. While this action 
was in progress, Fort- Ruin' ii Mcdjidieh, near 
Kilid Bahr and the Narrows, suddenly opened 
fire. The warships replied with 12-inch shells, 
and several hits were scored. The episode 
showed that if Fort Rumeli had been damaged, 
its guns had not been put out of action > >y the 
indirect bombardment over the peninsula the 
day before. The German newspapers after- 
wards published reports which suggested that 
the defenders of the forts were chiefly troubled 
by the dense fumes from the naval shells. The 
gunners had at times to abandon their guns for 
this reason, and so the supposition arose that 
various forts had been silenced. There was 
also a Turkish order to economise ammunition 
in view of the expected grand attack w'ithin thf 

.Straits. 

Next day, March 7, the Allies tried a change 
of tactics. The indirect bombardment was 
abandoned, and the Agamemnon and the Lord 
Nelson steamed into the Straits to engage at 
long range by direct fire the forts at the 
X arrows near Kilid Bahr. They bombarded 
the three forts which had been battered by 
shells flung over the peninsula on the 5th. 
The range was from 14,000 to 12,000 yards. 
The batteries at Fort Rumeli Medjidieh and 
Hamidieh I. replied for a time, but after 
explosions within the defences both became 
silent. The great 14-inch Krupps in Hami- 
dieh II. never replied at all ; clearly the 
explosion in the magazine on the 5th had 
brought about good results. In this action 
the two English ships were covered by four 
French battleships, the Gaulois, the C harle- 
magne, the Bouvet, and the Suffren, which 
went farther within the Straits and previously 
engaged Fort Dardanus and various concealed 
batteries. The Gaulois, the Agamemnon and 
the Lord Nelson were struck three times each, 
but in no case was the damage* serious, though 
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H.M.S. “VENGEANCE” IN ACTION. 


the Lord Nelson had three of her crew slightly 
wounded. Admiral Guepratte was on the 
Suffren. which penetrated to the extreme 
limit of the mine field. Several shells struck 
his ship* and a splinter from one fell at the 
admiral’s feet. On this dav the cruiser Dublin 
was hit three or four times by the 4-inch guns 
at Bulair, while she was watching the isthmus. 

On March 8 the stately Queen Elizabeth 
entered the Straits, supported by four other 
battleships, and shelled at long range the 
irrepressible guns of Fort Kurneli Medjidieh. 
Tho weather was not good, and the British 
Admiralty issued no report of the action. 
Thereafter, for some days, the operations 
languished, although mine sweeping was vigor- 
ously pursued. 

It will be gathered that on the whole the 
attempts at long-range bombardment had not 
• greatly prospered. The majority of the bat- 
teries at the Narrows were still effective. 
Neither indirect nor direct fire from the biggest 
guns afloat had really put them out of action 
for any length of time. The high hopes 
created by the initiation of the naval operations 
had greatly diminished. Sven the destruction 
of the batteries at Kum Kale and Sedd-el-Bahr, 
the two points forming the outer entrance, had 
not achieved the full purpose of the assailants. 
Turkish troops had crept forward and en- 
trenched themselves near the ruins, and they 
had to be shelled once more on March 10 


and 11. A special target was the field battery 
which had been brought to Morto Bay, near the 
end of the peninsula. It was evident that the 
Dardanelles would never be forced by long- 
range fire. 1’t was still more evident that an 
army was needed to carry through the opera- 
tion. The hope still cherished by the sailors 
was that a determined attempt to force their 
way through at close quarters might produce 
better - results. 

* Every night tho mine sweepers pushed then 
way nearer to the Narrows. They were 
guarded by light cruisers* and destroyers, all of 
which, as well as the trawlers, were constantly 
under heavy fire and subjected to great danger. 
The big defending batteries rarely spoke 
during these nocturnal encounters. The de- 
fence against the flotillas was entrusted to 
smaller guns concealed in special places, and 
to motor- batteries. On one occasion at least 
the enemy did grave damage. On the night o^ 
March 13 the small light cruiser Amethyst was 
in Sari Siglar Bay, very near the Narrows, 
when she caine under the plunging fire of a 
concealed battery of howitzers. She was 
struck several times at close range, was badly 
knocked about, and suffered over 50 casual- 
ties, many being among the engine-room 
complement. The episode gave rise to ridicu- 
lous rumours, and the statement that an un- 
armoured cruiser of only 3,00u tons had passed 
the Narrows was gravely circulated. T here 
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were other rcmftrkftlilo episodes that night, f«>r 
the mine -sweepers were getting very near the 
batteries at the Narrows. Gunner John Wil- 
liam Alexander Chubb, R.N., who was a 
volunteer on trawler Xo. 4X8, brought the 
vessel out in a sinking condition, liis command- 
ing officer and three of the crew having been 
killed. He received the Distinguished Service 
Cross, as did also Sub -Lieutenant Stephen 
Augustus Bayford, R.N.R., and Midshipman 
James Charles Woolmer Price, lor gallantry 
while in charge of picket-boats. Commander 
John Rickards Middleton and Lieutenant 
Francis Hugh Sandford were given the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order for the bravery they 
showed in the mine-sweeping operations on 
this and other nights. On March 10 a trawler 
was blown up in the Straits. 

The subsidiary operations associated with 
the attack on the Dardanelles were continued 
during the lull. Thus French warships again 
bombarded the lines of Bulair on March 11. 
The Russian Black Sea Fleet, encouraged by 
tii ' absence of the Goeben, which was under- 
going repair, came near the Bosphorus on several 
occasions, and raised beliefs in the public mind 
which were not destined to be realized. The 
Russian warships sank a number of Turkish 
steamers, and also lombarded various small 
ports in Asia Minor. Their most useful work 
was t lie bombardment of the port buildings at 
Zunguldak, on the Bithyman coast, which 
interrupted the scanty coal supply of Con- 
stantinople. Admiral Peirso was still hammer- 
ing at the defences of Smyrna. On the morning 
of March 6, the second day of his bombard- 
ment, he had swept his way through the mine 
Helds and drawn near to the narrow entrance 
of the harbour of Smyrna. Various batteries 
had fired upon his ships. One near Paleo 
Tahiti Point contained four 6-inch guns ; 
another, containing five 4*7 guns, was in position 
150 feet up the hillside ; and there were many 
field guns scattered about in concealed positions. 

I ju Iron replied at r;mg«*s of from 7,000 
to 8,000 yards, and continued for an hour, 
jitter whicii the 1 urkish fire ceased. Tn the 
afternoon the action was continued at closei 
range, and H.M.S. Etiryalus and a battleship 
wi re each hit by 6-inch shells, though the 
casualties wore slight. The bombardment was 
resumed on later days, but. the general results 
appear to have been inconclusive, and Smyrna 
gradually disappeared from the records of the 
operations. It tin opposed that the attack 


was chiefly a demonstration to distract the 

attention of the enemy. 

While the main attack on the Dardanelles 

was suspended, Vice-Admiral Carden relin- 
quished the command of the Allied Fleet on 
March 16 owing to ill-health, and hi- i ; 
was taken by Rear-Admiral J ohn M. de Robeck, 
who was promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral. 

The proceedings of the warships at tlu. 
Straits had been followed with the closest 
interest and with the most intense excitement 
by the peoples of the various Balkan kingdoms. 
The expectation of the Entente Powers that 
Greece would participate in the later operation* 
was, however, rudely shaken on March 6 by the 
announcement of the resignation of M. Vene- 
zelos, the Greek Premier. M. Venezelos was by 
far the ablest statesman in the Balkans. He 
had composed the internal dissensions in Greece 
caused by the activities of the Military League. 
He was the originator of the famous Balkan 
League, which led to the Balkan W ar and to 
the expulsion of Turkey from the greater part 
of her European provinces. He held very 
strongly that the future of Greece required that 
she should take an active part in the attempt 
of the Allies to expel the Turks from Europe 
for ever. He had led the Allies to understand 
that they would have the assistance of the Greek 
Xavy, and that a division of the Greek Army 
would, at <a suitable moment, join in the land 
operations which 1 >y t his t 1 1 j i» ■ v 1 • 1 1 1 ! 1 1 ■ 

contemplation. Unfortunately liis policy was 
not favoured by King Constantine, the ruler of 
Greece, who desired to maintain an attitude of 
neutrality. M. Venezelos, finding himself at 
issue with the King, resigned. In a letter to 
King Constantine, dated January 11, 1015, he 
had outlined the policy which lie considered 
the Greek Government ought to adopt, in order 
to save “ the greater part of Hellenism in 
Turkey.” and to create " a great and powerful 
Greece.” He foreshadowed the possible con- . 
sequences of an Austro -German invasion of 
Serbia, and said that the destruction of Serbia 
w ould not only destroy the moral standing of 
Greece as. a State, but would endanger the life 
of Greece as -a nation. The document did not 
allude to the question of active co-operation 
with the Entente Powers, but that issue lay at 
its back. The whole subject of the successive 
political crises in Greece, and their ultimate 
effect upon the situation in the Near East, must 
be reserved for subsequent discussion. It is 
sufficient to note here that the temporary with 
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TOWING BIG GUNS ASHORE. 

Msthod^ Ot transporting the Allies big guns at the Dardanelles* A capacious raft was specially con* 
structed and ballasted with sandbags to prevent the gun rolling when aboard. The whole arrangement 

was then towed to the point of landing. 


drnwal of M. \ enezelos from public life deprived 
the Allies of useful military help in their attack 
upon the Dardanelles* They saw that whatever 
they proposed to do must be done alone. 

The first public intimation that land opera- 
tions were to be undertaken at the Dardanelles 
was contained in an official Note issued bv 

i' 

the French Government in Paris on March 11. 
I t stated that an Expeditionary Force had been 
concentrated in North Africa, that General 
d’Amade had been appointed to the command, 
and that part of the corps was already on its 


way to the Levant. The French had eoncen- 
trated at Bizerta, and were all in the -TCgean 
by March 15. Similar steps, although on a 
much larger scale, had also been taken by the 
British Government. The 20th Division and 
the Royal Nava' Division had been designated 
for service at the Dardanelles. The Australian 
and New Zealand Divisions, a Territorial 
Division, and some Indian units had been 
summoned from Egypt. The bulk of these 
forces, of which furt her details will be given 
later, had been hurriedly placed on transports, 
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which were assembled in the harbour of 
Mudros, at the island of Lemnos, by the third 
week in March. Lemnos was an island about 
50 miles from the entrance to the Straits. It 
was nominally in the possession of Greece, but 
bad not been formally occupied by ter, and the 
Allies used it ns an advanced base with her 
tacit consent. The smaller Turkish island of 
Tenedos, much nearer the Straits, became the 

headquarters of the operations. 

The officer selected by the British Govern- 
ment to direct the land attack upon the 
Dardanelles was General Sir Ian Standish 
Monteith Hamilton, G.C.B., D.S.O., who at 
the outbreak of the war was General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
and Inspector-General of the Oversea Forces. 

Sir Ian Hamilton was posted to the command 
of one of the New Armies some time after they 
were formed, and until he left for Gallipoli he 
also held a highly responsible post in connection 
with the internal defences of the British 
Islands. He left London on March 13 with his 
General Staff, and travelled by special train to 
Marseilles. There he embarked on H.M.S. 
Phaeton, one of the newer 30-knot light cruisers, 
and he was at Tenedos on March 17. It was a 
very rapid journey, even in answer to a summons 

of war. 

General Hamilton was then just over 62 years 
old and had been soldiering all his life. Curiously 
enough, he was bom in the Mediterranean, in 
the island of Corfu, within a short voyage of the 
scene of the greatest and most desperate under- 
taking he had ever been called upon to face. 
His father was Colonel Christian Monteith 
Hamilton, and his mother was a daughter of 
the third Viscount Oort. He was married to the 
eldest daughter of Sir John Muir in 1887. y 1 
He entered the Army in 1873, and had served 
in many campaigns. He had fought under 
Lord Roberts in Afghanistan in 1878-80. He 
had been in the Boer War in 1881, and was on 
the hill of Majuba on the fatal morning when 
Sir George Colley was killed. He had joined 
Lord Wolseley’s expedition up the River Nile for 
the relief of General Gordon in 1884-85. He had 
gone up the River Irrawaddy to Mandalay in the 
Burmah War of 1886-87, and bad emerged with 
the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel, having 
previously won a brevet majority on the Nile, 
lie had become a full colon' I in 1891, and had 
marched to the relief of Chitral in 1895, re- 
ceiving the C'.B. for his work. He had com- 
manded a brigade in the rough and harassing 


Tirah War in 1897-98. Musketry having 
always attracted him, he found himself next 
vear commandant at Hythe, but the trou > 
in South Africa took him to Natal in time to 
participate in the early action of Elandslaagte. 

He went through the siege of Ladysmith an< 
was promoted to the rank of Major-General. 
Afterwards he commanded a column, whose 
exploits Mr. Winston Churchill admiringly 
recorded in a volume entitled “ Ian Hamilton s 
March.” Lord Kitchener chose him as his 
Chief-of-Staff in the later stages of the South 
African War, and on the conclusion of peace 
he became Quartermaster-General to the 
Forces. He represented the Army of India 
on the Japanese side during the great Russo- 
Japanese War, and witnessed most of the 
battles save the last desperate encounter of 
Mukden. His experiences were set forth in 
two vivacious volumes entitled “A Staff 
Officer’s Scrap Book,” the cream of diaries 
laboriously kept. He then commanded on 
Salisbury Plain for four years, until he suc- 
ceeded Lord Kitchener in the Mediterranean 
command, and became also a peripatetic 
inspector of the troops of the Dominions. He 
had been mentioned in dispatches innumerable 
times, and his many decorations included the 
Prussian Orders of the Red Eagle and of the 
Crown of Prussia. He was a man of great 
personal charm, and in his leisure moments he 
had been wont to beguile himself with literary 
pursuits. Mr. Churchill wrote of him that he 
had once very nearly deserted the profession 
of arms for journalism, and a slim and forgotten 
book of verse, possessed by few, attested his 
love of poetry. In his military career he had 
been by no means a favourite of fortune. All 
his earlier advancement had been arduously 
won in the field, and there had been moments, 
of the kind known to most soldiers, when he 
feared that promotion had passed him by for 
ever. No soldier of high rank in the British 
Army had seen so many varieties of warfare, 
or had enjoyed so many opportunities of 
studying at first hand operations on tin- grand 

scale. 

On his arrival at Tenedos on March 17 
Sir Ian Hamilton found awaiting him Vice- 
Admiral de Robeck, General dAmade, and 
Admiral Guepratte. The French corps had 
been concentrated at Bizerta, and had reached 
Mu dr os on March 15. General dAmade had 
been selected by the French Government for 

# i i 


the command of tlu* French 


r'nrn< 
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NEAR CAPE HELLES. 

British ships bombarding the Turkish position. A Captive Balloon is attached to the centre ship. 


his experience of expeditions in distant lands.” 
His campaign in Morocco had won him Euro- 
pean fame, and he was no stranger to the 
British Army, for he had been an eye-witness 
of the South African War. The two generals 
and two admirals immediately held a con- 
ference. There can be no doubt that when 
Sir tan Hamilton left England the prevalent 
assumption was that a combined land and sea 
attack would be made as soon as he reached 
the scene of action. The transports and the 
troops were there ; yet it became his painful 
duty to inform the conference that he could 
not then make an attack. The cause was one 


for which lie was in no sense responsible. He 
was expected to deliver an assault in the face 
of difficulties for which, in his own words, “no 
pr ecedent was forthcoming in military history 
except possibly in the sinister legends of 
Xerxes.” lie knew that “nothing but a 
thorough and systematic scheme for flinging 
.. the whole of the troops under mv command 
very rapidly ashore could be expected to meet 
with success.” A “ tentative or piecemeal 
programme ” would produce disaster. In 
order to make a landing successfully the trans- 
ports had to be so loaded that the operation 
would go like clockw ork. The respective troops 
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AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT 


Effect of the gun-fire from H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth. 


had to be carefully allotted. The holds of the 
ships had to be so filled that the weapons, the 
equipment, the munitions first required were 
at the top and ready to hand. In the great 
flotilla of transports assembled at Mudros 
t hese imperative conditions were conspicuously 
lacking. The ships had been hurriedly filled 
without regard to subsequent necessities. 
Men and material alike had been swept out 
u, the Aegean pell-mell. In English seaports 
and at Alexandria the same mistakes had been 
made. The Power with an unexampled ex- 
perience of oversea expeditions had suffered 
t he most elementary blunders to be committed. 
It was said that once before in his wide ex- 
perience Sir Ian Hamilton had encountered a 
similar scries of mistakes, and that he was 
instantly able to lay liis finger on the in- 
superable defects. There was no help for it. 
He had to tell his colleagues that the military 
expedition must return to Egypt, in order that 
the transports might be re loaded. The one 
exception was that of the vessels containing 
tte Australian Infantry Brigade, which were 
permitted to remain. The one advantage 
gained was that the delay would bring more 
~. ■ , led weather. The disadvantages were even 

graver than was then supposed. 

The soldiers were thus for a time eliminated 


The word then lay with the seamen. Admiral 
do Rebeck announced his intention of making 
on the morrow a general naval attack upon the 
Straits with the whole of the battleships at his 
disposal. The ultimate responsibility for this 
decision was not disclosed. It was an attjjh 1 
to force the Narrows by sea power alone, to 
repeat the exploit which Admiral Duckworth 
had only accomplished with great risk against 
no more formidable missiles than stone cannon- 
balls. It was a naval adaptation of the 
onslaught of the Light Brigade. It was the 
tactics of the cavalry charge applied to battle- 
ships and big guns ; and when it failed, the 
leaders of the expedition knew that the Narrows 
would never be passed without military aid. It 
must be remarked that heavy losses had been 
so far foreseen that the battleships Queen and 
Implacable had already been dispatched from 
England in order, in the words of the Admiralty 
announcement, “to replace ships’ casualties 
in anticipation of this operation.” The antici- 
pation proved to be justified. 

The morning of the great adventure (March 
18; was bright and clear, and the sea was 
smooth. At a quarter to eleven theCbattle- 
sliips Queen Elizabeth, Inflexible, Agamemnon 
and Lord Nelson, supported by the Triumph 
and Swiftsure. entered the first reach of the 
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Straits, which, to an observer on a hillside at 
lenedos, looked like a bright blue lake. The 
four most powerful ships took up a position 
about U miles within the Straits, roughly 
between the Gallipoli village of Krithia and 
the village of Erenkeui, on the Asiatic side. 
Ihe Queen Elizabeth was nearest the Galli- 
poli Peninsula. They opened a long-range 
hre on the principal batteries on both sides 
of the Narrows. The two smaller warships in 
support advanced farther in and dealt with 
the batteries at Fort Dardanus, at Ivephez 
Pomt, and at Suandere, on the opposite side of 
the Straits. The howitzers and field batteries 
concealed on shore responded vigorously. 
The bombardment was by far the most terrific 


to which the Narrows had been subjected. 
The town of Clianak, sadly battered on the 7th, 
was soon ablaze, and the dense clouds of smoke 
could be plainly seen by the watchers on 
distant Tenedos. At 12.22 Rear-Admiral 
Guepratte led his main squadron, consisting 
of the Suffren, the Gaulois, the Charlemagne, 
and the Bouvet, past the British ships and 
en gaged the forts at close range, taking up his 
station near Ivephez Point, Admiral de Robeck 
afterwards telegraphed his warm admiration of 
his F ranch colleague’s skill and bravery. There 
were now ten battleships in the Straits, and an 
hour later all the shore forts had ceased firing. 
It seemed as though the time had come to 
Press forward the attack. Many thought 



Being brought in under guard. 


A TURKISH SNIPER 

Hie lurk was ingeniously screened by foliage attached to his clothing. 
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history of the war. 



THF BRITISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

B . , „ nt 0 ! (centre) with General Braithwai.e, being rowed ashore. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton .centre, , !fc! _ s>lft fiftnk in 36 fall 

coin the silence of the forts that the c 


v WHS 


on. . . 

-\ fresh British squadron came steaming in o 

he Straits. It consisted of the Vengeance, the 

Resistible, the Albion, the Ocean, the Swift - 

ure and the Majestic. As the new squadron 

reproached Kephez Point all the other battle- 

.hi,,- turned to withdraw, save only the Queen 

Elizabeth, the Inflexible, the Agamemnon, and 

Lord Nelson, which remained moving 

slowlv to and fro in the first reach. 

It was at this moment that tragedy began. 
Che Bouvet was taking a course inside Erenlteui 
Ba > . and out of the main current of the Straits, 
no doubt to avoid drifting mines. The edcies 

and cross-currents wrought her undoing, for 
the -opposed course of safety brought her m o 

tact with danger. An officer on a British 

destroyer saw her struck by three shells, and 
another officer on the Prince George saw two 
Shells strike her on the starboard side : but 
the real cause of the disaster was almost 
MHiultaneous contact with a drifting mine. 
The explosion is believed to have fired her 
magazine. Tn three minutes she had heeled 
over an. I disappeared, and the Charlemagne 
hurrying to the rescue, found only bubbles 
rLslI ,;. to the surface, and a pall of black smoke 


slowly lifting. She sank in 30 fathoms at a 
point north of the village of Erenkeui. The 
Bouvet carried a crew of 030, and of these n v 
04 were saved. The Times afterwards thus 
described the nature of the drifting mines used 
by the enemy in these operations . 

. „i iw the Tu^lis is believed 
The form of dnluniMrun.' . ^ a short white- 

to bo the Leon torpedo, row £ discharged 

head torpedo, and is designe * ftm iaHv well be 

through a torpedo-tube, though it , ize 

merely dropped overboard from abo 

' tho mine are shown on page* 

and general arrangement of the 

oi- \ *> I o of the 4t Naval Annual toi 

' i, 1 ’" not an automobile torpedo, but “fuitvveen any 

floating mine, which can bo : on 

; le P‘ ' 1 - b ;'ll b om. t assumes an approximately 
becoming wafcer-bome w ^ negative buoy- 

vertical position, ami, ^ m opvller is brought 

ancy, it sinks until automatically the propeuei 

■ f ‘ n.nd drives it upwards again. A* prearra - 

Ihl option of t lie t ropeller ceases and commences at any 
the action t 1 l • a t i me arrangement 

depth selected tor use. there floatiu" can he 

en h...ho.l by which the duration 

regulated ; after such tf-lMg**** lobe so 

or. if deaired, can nse to tHpsmface ^ ^ ^ ^ 

arranged that wnen firs . d corn- 

bottom. and after a prearranged time rises 

"1"" dropped from Ships in .££££ 
and was used in the raids on 

In the cose of tidal harbours it « an 80 ^ into 

vessel outside at such time as to find its o 

tho harbour and possibly create destruction there 

The swift disaster to the Bouvet was not 
allowed to check the attack. The pew British 
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squadron reached the narrowing portion of the 
Straits opposite Ivephez 5 oint, and resumed 
the bombardment at 2.36 p.m. It was plain 
that the forts had not been silenced, for the 
batteries at Dardanus and Suandere, and one 
each near Chanak and Kilid Balir, reopened 
their fire. Yet much damage had been wrought. 
A : ierman officer in one of the Hamidieh 
batteries afterwards wrote that the barracks 
and other buildings were reduced to heaps of 
ruins, and he acknowledged that one gun was 
completely destroyed. Under the cover of the 
\ British fire i he mine -sweepers continued their 
perilous work. They were in charge of Com- 
mander William Mellor, R.N., of whom the 
Admiralty afterwards wrote that “ he displayed 
conspicuous gallantry, always being to the fore 
in a picket-boat in the most exposed positions, 
encouraging his sweepers and setting a fine 
example.” It was still hoped that the passage 
might be won. 

But the Turks had not failed to draw con- 
clusions from the loss of the Bouvet. They 


were dropping more Leon torpedoes into the 
swin current, and at 4.5 one of these struck 
the Irresistible, a battleship of the Formidable 
class, thirteen years old, with a displacement 
of 15,000 tons and a principal armament of 
four 12 -inch guns. She quitted the line, listing 
heavily, and slowly dragged her way towards 
the entrance to the Straits. She did not sink 
until 5.5u p.m., and meanwhile practically all 
her crew had been rescued. Captain Christopher 
Powell Metcalfe, R.N., was the chief instrument 
in saving life on this occasion. He skilfully 
brought the destroyer Wear alongside the 
Irresistible under a heavy fire, and saved most 
of the crew. He had over 600 rescued men on 
board when he left the Straits. He received the 
Distinguished Service Order. Upon Midshipman 
Hugh Dixon, who saved several officers and 
men in the Queen Elizabeth’s picket-boat 
while shells were falling all around, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross was bestowed. 

I 

At 6.5 p.m. the Ocean, a battleship fifteen 
years old, with a displacement of 12,950 tons 



THE FRENCH COMMANDER IN THE DARDANELLES. 

General Gouraud (X) and bis Staff at Sedd-ul-Bahr. 

(On August 6th, 1915. General Sarrail was appointed to command the French Expeditionary Force at the Dardanelles in place of 

General Gouraud, who was wounded there in July.) 
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MIDSHIPMAN GEORGE EDWARD 
DREVVRY, R.N.R, (on right). 


THE IMMORTAL LANDINGS ON THE GALLIPOLI PENINSULA, 


and a principal armament of four 12-inch guns, 
also sank in deep water, having been struck in 
similar fashion by a mine. The Ocean went to 
the bottom very quickly, but nearly all the 
crew were fortunately saved. 

Xor was this the sum of the damage. The 
Gaulois had been badly hit by the Turkish guns, 
and her bows were torn open. The Inflexible 
was hit in her fore-top by a shell which killed 
or wounded several men. At a later hour she 
was also struck by a mine, though this fact was 
not made public for many weeks. She made her 
way with great difficulty to Tenedos, and it was 
feared that she would sink. The episode 
produced many remarkable deeds of gallantry 
on the part of her officers and crew, which were 
fittingly described by the Admiralty as 


follows : — 

Lieu tenant-torn manner Acheson, with Acting Sub- 
Lieu tenant Alfred E. B. Giles, Chief E.R.A. 2ml Class 
Robert Snowdon, and Stoker 1st Class Thomas Davidson, 
went down into the fore magazine and shell room of 
H.M.S. Inflexible when the parties working in these 
placed had been driven out by fumes, caused by the 
Cplodon of a mine under the ship ; they closed valves 
and water-tight door-, lights being out, the shell room 
having two feet of water in it, rising quickly, and the 
magazino ftoo<Ung slowly. 

The fumes were beginning to take effect on Acting hub- 
Lieutenant Giles, but neither he nor the others left until 


ordered to do so by Lieutenant- Commander Acheson, 
who was the last to leave the shell room. 

During the time H.M.S. Inflexible was steaming to 
Tenedos, the engine-room being in semi-darkness and 
great heat, the ship in possible danger of sinking on 
passage, a high standard of discipline was called for in 
the Engineer Department, a cal ! which was more thnn 
met. Engineer-Commander Harry Lashmore. C.B. 
responsible for the discipline of the engine-room depart- 
ment. was in the starboard engine-room throughout the 
passage, and set a fine examplo to his men. 

Engineer-Lien tenant-Commander Lester was in the 
port engine-room carrying out the same duties as En- 
gineer-Commander Lashmore did in the starboard 
engine-room. 

Engineer-Lieutenant Parry went twice through the 
thick fumes to the refrigerator flat to see if the doors 
and valves were closed ; he also closed the escape hatch 
from the submerged flat, fumes and vapour coming up 
the trunk at the time. 

Surgeon Langford brought up the wounded from the 
fore distributing station in the dark. Fumes permeated 
the place, rendering five men unconscious. Surgeon 
Langford, though partially overcome by the fumes, 
continued his work. 

Able Seaman Smedley, though wounded himself, 
carried a wounded Petty Ollicer down from the fore top 
after it had been struck by a shell ; he subse- 
quently wont aloft twice more, and started for a third 

attempt. 

Engine Room Artificer Runalls escaped up the trunk 
from the fore air compressor room with difficulty, 
helped up his stoker, and closed the W.T. door of the 
trunk before he fell insensible. 

Chief Sick Berth Steward Hamlin, though partially 
overcome by fumes, assisted Surgeon Langford while the 
Inflexible was proceeding to Tenedos. 
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MIDSHIPMAN W. ST. AUBYN MALLESON, 

R.N. 


SEAMAN G. McKENZIE SAMSON 


APRIL 25th, 1915: HEROES WHO WERE AWARDED THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
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All the officers named received the Distin- 
guished Service Order, and the men were given 
the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. Acting 
Sub-Lieutenant George Tothill Philip received 
the Distinguished Service Cross for his work 
on the same day in the Inflexible’s picket-boat. 
He was out watching for floating mines when 
his boat was struck by a heavy shell, which 
injured his knee. He managed to get the boat 
back to the Inflexible, ordered the crew aboard, 
and, despite his injuries, got into the engine- 
room, shut off steam and closed the scuttle to 
stokehold before leaving the boat. 

The bombardment died away when darkness 
fell, and the squadrons withdrew. The British 
casualties in personnel were only 61 killed, 
wounded, and missing. The naval authorities 
had then to consider their position. The great 
attack had ended with a loss of three battle- 
ships and with two others practically put out 
of action. Three days afterwards the British 
Admiralty issued an official statement which 
contained the following singular remark : 
44 The power of the Fleet to dominate the 
fortresses by superiority of fire seems to be 
established.” If the supposed power was 
established in the view of the Admiralty, there 


were few other people who shared the con- 
viction thus expressed. The general conclusion, 
which was undoubtedly accurate, was that the 
attack had been badly repulsed. Although the 
chief losses were caused by mines, the power 
of well-armed forts over ships had received a 
further signal demonstration. That this con- 
clusion was eventually lorced upon the reluc- 
tant British Government was proved by the 
fact that the naval attack was never after- 
wards seriously reopened. 

In any case, bad weather set in on March 10, 
and for some days even sea-plane reconnais- 
sance was impossible. There was meanwhile 
a great deal of desultory and mostly sub- 
sidiary naval work. The positions at the 
entrance to the Straits were frequently bom- 
barded, in order to deter the Turks from 
repairing them. There were many signs that 
the enemy were actively preparing to resist a 
land attack, the imminence of which was no 
longer a secret. The Russian Black Sea Fleet 
again appeared off the Bosphorus or March 28 
and bombarded the outer forts and batteries. 
The fire of the Russian ships was directed by 
sea-planes. The Turkish batteries replied, and 
a flotilla of Turkish torpedo-boats tried to 
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come out into the Black Sea, but was repelled. 

A large Turkish four-masted sailing ship, 
which was vainly trying to seek *efuge within 
the Bosphorus, was destroyed. On April lo 

the Majestic and . 

observation poAt at Gaba Tepe, on the Gallipoli 

Peninsula, afterwards one of t ie landing i 
of the Australians and New Zealanders. 
Various warships crossed the Gulf of Xeros, 
and harried the Turkish camp at Enos, near 
the new Bulgarian frontier. Repeated visits 
were paid to Enos, with the object of convey- 
ing the impression that the port might be 
selected as the principal landing place of the 
Expeditionary Force. 

One night the incredible happened. A little 
improvised Turkish torpedo-boat of 97 tons, 
named the Dhair Hissar, slipped out of Smyrna 
and got loose in the Aegean. She carried 
a crew of 34, of whom seven were Germans, 
men from the Goeben. I 1 or a whole month 
this tiny craft lurked in odd corners of the 
coast of Asia Minor and escaped detection. 
On April 16 she thought her chance had come 
when she saw a British transport, the Manitou, 
and tried to torpedo her. The attempt failed, 
but the Manitou had lowered boats, two of 
which capsized, as a result of which 51 men 
were drowned. One of the boats came to grief 
through the breaking of a davit, and the other 
was overturned through overcrowding. The 
Manitou signalled for help, and light cruisers 
and destroyers swarmed forth in search of the 
Dhair Hissar. She was seen near the Gulf of 
Smyrna, and instantly chased until she beached 
herself in the Bay of Kalamuti, on the Island 
of Chios, on April 18. 

British submarines were constantly at work 
in the Straits, and on April 17 E 15 grounded 
near Kephez Point. The officers and crew, 
numbering 20, were taken prisoners, for it was 
impossible either to fight the vessel or to get 
tier off. She was not much injured, however. 


and it was feared that she might be salved by 
the Turks. Lieutenant Mac Arthur, R.N., con- 
ducted two very daring reconnaissances in 
submarine B 6, both being made under heavy 
fire. For this action he was rewarded with 
the Distinguished Service Cross. As a result 
of his report, it was decided to attempt to 
destroy E 15. During the night of April 18 
Commander Eric Robinson, who had already 
won the V.C. for his valour near Kuril Kale, 
took into the Straits the picket-boats of the 
Majestic and the Triumph. The party ap- 
proached the stranded submarine, and at short 
range fired torpedoes. The torpedo actually 
successful was fired by Lieutenant Claud 
Herbert Godwin, R.X., who was in charge of 
the Majestic’s picket -boat. He was after- 
wards decorated with the D.S.O. The exploit 
was performed within 200 yards of the forts, 
which had discovered the presence of the little 
expedition, and poured in a tremendous t e. 
The Majestic’s picket-boat was sunk, but the 
other boat rescued all the crew. This brilliant 
feat was accomplished with the loss of one man, 
who was fatally wounded. The unlucky sub- 
marine was rendered useless by the t orpedo. 
Other officers who received the Distinguished 
Service Cross for their courageous work that 
night were Lieutenant Arthur Cyril Brooke- 
Webb, R.N.R., and Midshipman John Blax- 

land Woolley, R.N. 

Such is a broad chronicle of the unsupported 
naval attack upon the Dardanelles, bir Ian 
Hamilton, after a hurried visit to Egypt to 
supervise the fresh loading of the transports, had 
returned to Lemnos on April /, bringing with 
him the remainder of his staff, who had followed 
from London. The next act of the immense and 
tragic drama of the Dardanelles began on 
April 25, when in the still mists of dawn 
flotillas packed with troops moved silently 
towards the desolate beaches of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 


AMMUNITION: SUPPLY AND 

MANUFACTURE. 


Magnitude of the Requirements — Failure of Sub-Contracting — Local Committees — 
French Methods — Mr. Lloyd George as Minister of Munitions — Labour Difficulties — 
MumtjonsAct — ‘Volunteer Workers’ Enrolment — Pledge of Trade Unions — New National 

Factories M. Albert Thomas — Russia — The Dominions — Armour-Piercing, High Explosive 

and Shrapnel Shells — Aircraft Bombs — The Making of Shells, Cartridge Cases and 
Bullets- Propellants and High Explosives — Cordite — Nitro- glycerine — Gun Cotton 
Picric Acid — Trinitrotoluene — Supply of Nitric Acid — Asphyxiating Gases. 


W HEN a country is suddenly plunged 

into war it does not require 
much foresight to perceive that 
an enhanced supply of ammuni- 
tion will be one of the most important require- 
ments, and the most obvious way of obtaining 
it is to increase the output of the State arsenals 
and place large orders with the private Hr ms 
that make shells and explosives. This, the 
course adopted by the British Government* 
would probably have sufficed for a war of 
moderate dimensions, or even, with good for- 
tune, for a great one conducted on the old lines, 
but it proved inadequate for a widespread con- 
flict in which the expenditure of ammunition 
surpassed all the anticipations of the closest 
students of warfare. It may, indeed, be said 
that none of the armies that took the field 
fully expected such a prodigal outpouring of 
shells as actually occurred. Even the Germans, 
if the testimony of Field -Marshal von Moltke 
and Herr Dernhurg is to be accepted, found 
themselves short of munitions in the early 
stages of the fighting, though, of course, they 
claimed that matters were readily put right 
by means of their wonderful industrial organiza- 
tion. The Boer W ar, the last important cam- 
paign of which our War Office had practical ex- 
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perience, afforded no guidance, for during the 
whole of the two and three-quarters years or 
which it lasted the amount of ammunition used 
was not much more than was spent by our 
artillery alone in a fortnight in and around 
Neuve Chapelle ; and if at the beginning of the 
war anyone had dared to prophesy in White- 
hall that within a year one combatant in the 
assault of a single fortress would, as did the 
Germans at Przemysl, fire 700,000 shells 
in four hours — a quantity which, according 
to the standards of previous wars, might 
have been thought adequate for a siege of six 
months — his imagination would have been 
admired more highly than his intelligence. 
But even this record was surpassed at the 
beginning of the great offensive in Champagne 
in September* for if the German papers 
can be believed, one portion of the front there 
received in three days over 50,000, 00 shots 
from the guns of the Allies. 

We have described in an earlier chapter of 
this volume (pp. 308-312) how the supply of 
ammunition, and especially of high explosives, 
became in the spring of 1915 the most urgent 
British problem of the war. A series of dis- 
turbing indications culminated in May in the 
revelation by the military correspondent of 
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The Times that “the want of an unlimited 
supply of high explosives ” caused the failure 
of British attacks. We have seen how it be- 
came impossible for Ministers any longer to 
satisfy the country with vague, and often con- 
tradictory speeches, how a Coalition Govern- 
ment was formed, and how the Ministry of 
Munitions came into existence. War Office 
control had been proved, and was now ad- 
mitted, to have failed, and no demands for con- 
fidence in the Secretary of State for War 
could alter the fact that the War Office had 
neither grasped the magnitude of the effort 
required nor guided such efforts os were made 

in the right direction. 

We need sketch but briefly the general course 
0 f action in the earlier period of the war. 
When, in the autumn of 1914, the immensity 
of the task began to dawn upon the \V ar 
Office, the great armament firms, which were 
pressing their existing resources to the utter- 
most, and in many cases had made or 
were making large extensions to their works, 
wore called into consultation, and largely 01 
their advice it was decided to inaugurate 
a great extension of the system of sub-con- 
tracting. It was argued that, much of the 


work being of a highly technical character, 
the best plan was to parcel out such parts 
of it as could be done by inexperienced firms, 
while leaving in the hands of the armament 
firms with their skilled staffs the supervision, 
the production of the more difficult and deli- 
cate parts, and the work of asseibblmg.^ This 
policy involved the employment of 2,500 to 
3,000 firms in the production of munitions, 
either directly or as sub-contractors, and it 
would, according to Mr. Lloyd George, have 
secured an adequate output had the promised 
deliveries been made to time. But it was 
discovered in December that they would be 
late, and that the supplies would, in conse- 
quence, be inadequate. Even in that month, 
however, some progress had been made, for, 
again according to Mr. George, if the production 
in September was represented by the figure 
20, in October it was 90 and in December 
156. These figures, he explained, were “ purely 

artillery.” 

The difficulties that interfered with the due 
performance of the contracts were to some 
extent problems of labour. Though in the early 
stage of the war there were fears of unem- 
ployment, an actual shortage soon declared 
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THE MUNITION WORKS. 

[From photographic study by Alvin Langdon Coburn , F.R.P.S,] 


itself, at least in the skilled branches. Further, 
the production of the men who were avail- 
able for engineering work was curtailed not 
only by actual strikes, but also by lost time 
and the restrictive rules and customs fostered 
by the trade unions. This question was 
touched upon in the House of Commons at the 
beginning of February. About the same time 


a Board of Trade Committee, consisting of Sir 
George Askwith, Sir Francis Hopwood, ami 
Sir George Gibb, was appointed to inquilt 
into the question of production in engineering 
and shipbuilding establishments. Report ing 
towards the end of the month, this commit t* < 
expressed the opinion that the production 
would be considerably accelerated if there 
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were a relaxation of the practice of workmen 
< • uni lining their earnings, on the basis of existing 
piece rates, to “ time and a half,” or whatever 
the local standard might be, and that the 
piece rates, which this practice was designed 
to protect, could be adequately protected by 
other means than the restriction of earnings 
and output. To this end the recommendation 
wii- made that firms engaged in making shells 
and fuses should give an under taking to the 
committee, on behalf of the Government, 
to the effect that in fixing piece-work prices 
the earnings of the men during the period of 
the war should not be considered as a factor 
in the matter, and that no reduction in those 
rates should be made unless 
change in the manufacture— c.jjr., the intro- 
duction of a new type of machine. The 
committee further recommended that under 
proper conditions there should be an extension 
of the employment of female labour, which it 
was satisfied was suitable for many of the 
operations required, and that no stoppage, 


THE KINGS VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM. 

His Majesty in one of the Munition Factories. 
Inset : Inspecting the interior of a case for an 

18 -pounder shell. 

whether by lock-out or by strike, should take 
place on work for Government purposes, all 
disputes being referred to a Government 
tribunal for investigation and settlement. 

It is, however, one tiling for a Government 
Committee to report and another to bring its 
recommendations into force, and a long and 
weary series of appeals and negotiations was 
required to secure a reasonable degree of com- 
pliance with them. To meet the difficulties 
due to shortage of labour an endeavour was 
made in the first instance to fill up the 
deficiencies which were hampering the arma- 
ment firms, the Labour Exchanges being 
utilized for the purpose. The earlier results 
were very promising, but afterwards they fell 
away, and by March, 1915, it had to be 
recognized that the object in view could 
not be attained by attempts to transfer 
men from the districts in which they were 
living to others where their services were 
wanted. 

In these circumstances, the policy ot working 
through the armament firms having been 
exhausted, other expedients were felt to be 
necessary if sufficient ammunition was to be 
obtained not merely for immediate purposes, 
but for larger and more aggressive operations 
in the future. Accordingly, steps were taken 
in the direction of bringing the manufacture 
more fully under Government control and of 
broadening its basis. An Amending liill to 
the Defence of the Realm Consolidation Act, 
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introduced on March 9, extended the powers 
which the Government already possessed over 
firms and factories engaged in munitions manu- 
facture to others which were not being used 
for that purpose but which it was hoped to 
use very soon, and in bringing it forward 
Mr. Lloyd George explained that the proposal 
was to organize the whole of the engineering 
community to assist in increasing the output, 
but not without full consultation with all 
the manufacturers concerned. The regulations 
made by an Order in Council under this Act 
and published on March 24 empowered the 

Admiralty or Army Council to take possession 

* 

of any unoccupied premises for the purpose 
of housing workmen engaged in the production, 
storage or transport of war material ; to 
requisition particulars' o: the output of fac- 
tories ; to take possession of any factory or 
of the plant it contained ; and to regulate or 
restrict the work carried on in any one factory, 
or remove the plant contained in it, with 
the object of improving the production in 
another. 

In explaining the objects -of this amending 
Bill to the House of Commons Mr. George 

stated that he was “ on the look-out ior a 

* 

good strong business man with some go m 
him who will push the thing through and be 
at the head of the Central Committee.” This 
announcement brought in t l iousands of applica - 


tions from all sorts and conditions of men 
who in their own estimation at least merited 
the epithet “ push and go.” Apparently, 
indeed, the riches were so embarrassing t hat 
no choice could be made, and the only visible 
outcome was the appointment by Lord 
Kitchener, a month later, of a committee, 
communications in respect of which were to 
be addressed to Mr. G. M. Booth, a well-known 
member of the shipping industry, who, how- 
ever, disclaimed being the 14 man o: push and 
go.” Later it appeared that this committee 
was a Departmental executive committee or 
the War Office for carrying out matters of 
policy determined, largely under the super- 
vision of Lord Kitchener, by an Administrative 
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Stack of shells ready for dispatch. Inset: A pile of s lie 11 noses. 
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Committee representative of all the chief 
Government Departments. Mr. Booth was 
a member of this latter committee also. 

In making these arrangements the first 
object in view was to ascertain the exact 
extent of the problem, the manner in which 
it was being met, and the plant and labour 
available or capable of being diverted to its 
purposes ; and the second to map out the 
whole country in order to secure larger, moro 
rapid and better, co-ordinated production. It 
was decided to work largely through local 
munitions committees, a plan which took an 
important place in the scheme deve oped later 
under the Ministry of Munitions; the first of 
these was formed at Newcastle, and others 
followed at Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Dublin and elsewhere. 

In connexion with these efforts to organize 
the industrial resources of Great Britain 
for the production of munitions it may bo 
interesting, to refer to the measures wlucli 
France had taken for the same end, at an earlier 



HEADING 18-POUNDER Q b\ 
CARTRIDGE CASES. 


date. In order to simplify control and obtain 
the fullest results,, the whole country was 
divided into eight or ten districts., and here it 
must bo remembered that France suffered under 
the disadvantage that some of her provinces 


that are richest in coal and minerals were 
in the hands of the enemy. The districts 
each contained one or more groups of indus- 


trials, and at the head of each of these was 
placed the chief metallurgist of the district, 
who was required to furnish the military 
authorities with an estimate of the number ol 


shells his district could produce daily, and was 
held personally responsible for the due delivery 
of his daily quota. Sub-contracts were allotted 
to the various factories after conference with 
the manufacturers of the district concerned. 
On making known their requirements in 
coal and iron, the manufacturers received 
Government supplies, and they were furnished 
with special labels which gave their goods 
priority of conveyance on the railways. I o 
begin with, the mistake was made of |d rafting 
skilled mechanics from the State arsenals and 


other factories for service at the front, and in 
this way some establishments * lost a third of 
their staff. This mistake, however, was soon 


rectified by bringing such men back from the 
firing line, and manufacturers were empowered 
to requisition them from the depots for work 
in the factories. It was found under this 
system that men who were not skilled mechanics 
occasionally made their way into the workshops, 
but tliis abuse was remedied by watching their 
work and returning them when it did not come 
up to the required standard ; later, however, 
a method was adopted of drafting suitable 
men in the ordinary regimental depots into 


special industrial depots, from which they 
were requisitioned by manufacturers. In the 
large towns workmen who were over military 
age, and men out of employment, were regis- 
tered by the local municipalities and sent to 
the shell factories as required. The factories 
were under military control only to the extent 
i hat their activities were regulated by frequent 
conferences between their owners and the 
Ministry of War, that in each district a highly 
trained engineer officer travelled from factory 
to factory, giving the owners the benefit of 
Ills advice, and that the shells were subject to 
military inspection on delivery. 


Pending the passage of the Act constituting the 
new Ministry of Munitions, Mr. George visited 
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Manchester, Liverpool, South \\ ales, and other 
industrial centres in the early part of June 
and delivered a series of stirring speeches to 
the local engineers and manufacturers, with the 
purpose of promoting the mobilization of the 
resources of each district. At Manchester 
ho declared that we were the worst organized 
nation in the world for the war when it broke 
out, and that we had not so far concentrated 
half of our industrial strength on tho problem 
of carrying through the conflict. The war, ho 
impressed on his hearers over and over again, 
was a war of munitions, and for success all 
our available resources in men and machinery 
must be employed for turning out ammuni- 


tion and equipment. A few clays later, at 
Cardiff, he sketched the various methods of 
local organization that might be adopted. 
One was to set up one, two, or tliree national 
factories in the area to do nothing but turn 
out shot and shell. For this purpose either 
existing works might be utilized or un- 
occupied factories taken over. The latter 
alternative involved the installation of new 
machinery, and therefore presented tho 
ditliculty that, as the makers of machine tools 
were so busy that they could not give delivery 
for weeks or months, the factories had to be 
equipped by requisitioning plant from other 
works. This plan was, however, followed in 
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Leeds and other centres in Yorkshire. In 
Lancashire another method, similar to that 
which France had adopted with success, was 
preferred — the utilization of such factories 
and tools as were in existence, perhaps supple- 
menting the equipment with some new machines 
but certainly with the indispensable gauges. 

A third plan, which combined the other two, 
was to select a few existing works and convert 
them into a kind of national arsenal with the 
aid of machinery obtained from other works, 
either voluntarilv or under the i >efence of the 
Realm Act, at the same time using other 
shops for parts of the work for which they were 
adapted. Whether or not the former works 
were able to carry out the manufacture of 
shells from the beginning, they would be 
designed to finish work sent them from the 
other factories, the equipment of which per- 
mitted only some of the necessary operations 
to be performed. 

In the course of these speeches Mr. George 
laid stress on several other interesting and 
important matters. One was that there must 
be equality of sacrifice and contribution, so 
that one firm by concentrating its energies on 
its ordinary work might not be able to take 
advantage of another engaged in making shells 
and get the latter’s custom and trade. Another 
was that the pilfering of men by one manu- 
facturer from another must be stopped. The 
need for the trade unions to relax their regula- 
tions and to permit women and unskilled men 
to fill positions previously reserved to skilled 
men was, on the understanding that the safe- 
guards established by trade union action before 
the war would be restored to their former 
position after the war so far as the Govern- 
ment was concerned, also insisted on, and the 
reservation was made with equal emphasis 
that the State control of labour must be for 
the benefit of the State and not for increasing 
the profits of any private organization. 

These principles were embodied in the 
Munitions of War Act, the introduction of 
which was the first business o: the Minister of 
Munitions after the scope of his office had been 
defined by an Order in Council published on 
June 18. In asking leave on June 23 to bring 
in the Bill he stated the problem as being to 
equal, and surpass, the tremendous production 
of 250,000 shells a day, which he was informed 
on good authority was being achieved by the 
Central Powers, and he enunciated the principles 
followed in organizing the new Munitions 


Department. The first was that the help of 
some of the best business brains in the country 
must be called in to cope with the difficulties 
of establishing in a few weeks an organization 
which ordinarily would take years to build 
up. The second was that the different func- 
tions of the expert and the organizer must be 
recognized, the business of the latter being to 
make the best use of the brains of the former. 
Thirdly, the first-class business men having been 
secured, full scope must be given for their 
energies and they must be trusted. The ser- 
vices of the business men were to be utilized in 



MACHINING A SHE LL. 


three ways — to organize the Central Office, to 
organize the resources of manufacturing areas 
locally, and on a Central Advisory Committee 
to secure dealing on right lines with the busi- 
ness community. Each man was allotted his 
own sphere — one to look after metals, another 
explosives, another machinery, another local 

organization, and so on. 

Mr. George went on to explain the system of 
decentralization, which he had adopted because 
there was no time to organize a central depart- 
ment sufficiently strong and well -equipped 
to make the most of the resources of each 
district. His plan was to divide the country into 
munitions areas, each placed under a com- 
mittee of management tit local busmens men 
with local knowledge, and to establish in them 
offices attached to the headquarters of the 
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Ministry, where manufacturers could inspect 
specifications and samples. They were further 
helped by an expert engineer in each of the 
centres, with which also were associated 
representatives of the Admiralty and War 

Office. 

The early operations of the Ministry o 
Munitions revealed a variety of difficulties. 

As regards materials, it was found t hat although 
some of them were abundant enough, others 
had to be husbanded carefully, while in the 
case of others, again, considerable exi ’ ^ ! i 
was required in order to develop the suppl> 
at a later stage. It was necessary for the 
Ministry to be informed regularly and accu- 
rately of the stocks of raw and semi-manu- 
factured metal in the country, and to that end 
monthly returns were required from all those 
concerned. Indications were noticed of sup- 
plies being held up in certain quarters, some 
contractors showing a tendency to delay the 
delivery of old and running contracts, ap; : r nH 
with the object of obtaining better prices at 
a later date. The adequate supply of high 
explosives involved the establishment of new 
factories, and as the raw material from which 
they are made is obtained from the distillation 
of coal, the supreme importance was recognized 
not merely of maintaining but of considerably 
increasing the output of the particular variety 
of coal required. 

In regard to machinery, information had to 
be obtained regarding the amount and character 
of the plant in the country, so that it, might 
be classified according to the kind of work for 
which it was suited. The Home Office at an 
earlier date had secured returns from most of 
the engineering firms showing what plant they 
had in their workshops and yards, but valuable 
as these were they did not give all the informa- 
tion needed, since they had not been compi 
with a view to shell -making. More details 
were therefore asked ior and were given with 
surprising celerity ; indeed Mr. Lloyd George 
said he had never seen returns crowd in in 

such a way before. 

The third, and perhaps the most serious, 
group of difficulties related to men. In the 
first place there was the old trouble of a shortage 
of skilled men, which was still accounting foi 
many delays in delivery. It operated in two 
ways — partly by preventing existing machinery 
from being worked to its full capacity, and 
partly by delaying the erection of new 
machinery which was lying ready to be put 


together. The second trouble, according to 
Mr. Lloyd George, was slacking an irr 
laritv, which, although confined to a small 
minority of the men, often dislocated the 
work of a whole shop; its seriousness was 
abundantly -demonstrated in a White Paper 
which was issued at the beginning o a y* 
Thirdly, there, was the existence of trade union 

rules and regulations which ; r ' > 

employment of women and the substitution, 
possible in many cases, of unskilled or par- 
tially trained men for skilled men, and which, 
in other ways, restricted the possible output, 
sometimes even to the extent of halving it. 
Some of these rules are written, but the “ most 
devastating,” to use Mr. George’s phrase, 
were those which are unwritten and which 
limit the production by making it impossible 
for a man to put forth the whole of his strength 
without incurring the displeasure of his 

fellows. 

Mr. Lloyd George recognized that it was 
vain to attempt to suspend these unwritten 
rules and practices by Act of Parliament, 
and that in regard to them the nation must 
rely upon the honour of the workmen ; but 
provisions for removing or palliating others 
of his difficulties were inserted in the Mum- 

a ft 
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ning of July. The first part was con- 
cerned with the settlement of labour disputes. 
Both strikes and lock-outs were declared to be 
offences punishable under the Act unless the 
difference over which they arose had been 
submitted to arbitration. This provision applied 


only to munitions workers; after many con- 
ferences ]Mr. Lloyd George had gained the 
assent of the engineers to it, but had not been 
able to persuade the miners to accept it. 
Power was, however, taken to extend it to any 
other work of any description by Royal Pro- 
clamation, if the existence or continuance of 
a difference was directly or indirectly preju- 
dicial to tlie manufacture, transport, or supply 


of munitions of war. 

The second part of the Act contained pro- 
visions designed to give the Government 
greater control, on the one hand, over the 
labour in establishments where munitions 
work was carried on, and, on the other hand, 
over the profits of their owners. Powers were 
given the Minister of Munitions to make an 
order declaring any munitions factory to be a 
«« controlled establishment. In that case 
the owners had to pay over to the Exchequer 
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any excess of net profit over the amount divisi- 
ble under the Act, which was fixed at an amount 
exceeding by one- fifth the standard amount 
of profit, the latter being the average profit 
made for the two financial years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war ; and, subject 
to arbitration and with certain exceptions, 
they were forbidden to change the rate of 
remuneration of their employees except with 
the consent of the Minister. Rules, practices, 


and customs* not having lie force of law, 
which tended to restrict production or employ- 
ment, were to be suspended, and any attempt 
to induce compliance with these was declared 
an offence ; but, on the other hand, the ownoi 
was deemed to have undertaken to carry out 
a series of provisions set out in a schedule to 
the Act, the purpose of which may be generally 
described as to secme after the war a return 
to the status quo as regards trade union rules. 
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Succeeding sections were designeci to V' ' 
employers from retaining workmen w 10 
undertaken to work in controlled factories, 
and to stop the pilferirig of men from one 
employer by another. 

In the third and last part of the Act obli- 
gations were imposed on owners of factories 
to give any information the Minister might 
require about the number and character o 
their workmen and machines, and tho nat 
of the work being carried out. The composition 
of the Munitions Tribunals, before whom any 
tine imposed for offences under the Act was 
recoverable, was also described. These tri- 
bunals were to consist of a person appointed 
by the Minister, sitting with two or some c\m 
number of assessors, of whom half were to be 

selected from a panel composed of representatives 

of employers and half from a panel composed 
of representatives of workmen, the Minister 
both choosing the assessors and constituting 
the panels. The tribunals were to be constituted 
by the Minister or the Admiralty as occasion 

might require. 

Just about the time that the Munitions Act 
made its first appearance in Parliament a 
determined effort was made to remedy the 
shortage of men for munitions work by re- 
cruiting an army of volunteer skilled workers. 

A special department of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, called the Munition Workers Enrolment 
Department , was constituted for the purpose, 
anc the trade union leaders actively cooperated. 

The object was to get in a week 100,000 skilled 
men who were engaged on commercial work, 
not war contracts ; amateurs were not wanted. 
Offices were opened in hundreds all o\ er 
the country, posters were displayed, handbills 
distributed, and large advertisements inserted 
in the newspapers. On the whole, employers, 
especially some of the largest, showed them- 
selves favourable to the scheme, and did their 
best to promote it, but a certain number en- 
deavoured to prevent their men from leaving 
them. To begin with, the response was declared 
to be up to official expectations, but at the end 
of the first week less than half the desired 
number had been obtained. The offices were, 
therefore, kept open for over o fortnight, and 
the final total when they were closed was 
80,200. "Unfortunately, however, investiga- 
tion revealed that the larger proportion of 
the men were not available, some of them being, 
unknown to themselves, already employed 
on Government work, while many others 


could not be moved without doing irreparable 
harm to the industrial system of the country. 
Arrangements were made for continuing the 
enrolment of these volunteers at the Labour 

Exchanges. 

Another expedient adopted to swell tho 
amount of labour in the factories consisted in 
bringing back skilled men from the Army. 

At first such men were invited to offer them- 
selves, but many made no response, while 
others who were not in fact skilled engineers 
seized the opportunity of escaping from military 
life. The plan was therefore adopted of asking 
the engineering firms to furnish the nan ■<; 
their men who had enlisted, and inducing the 
War Office to bring such men hack to the shops, 
when they had not gone abroad. When they 
were already at the front, or were on the point 
of leaving, their return was a matter of much 

greater difficulty. 

The statement which Mr. Lloyd George 
made at the end of July in the House of 
Commons before it adjourned for its autumn 
holiday showed that his efforts were being 
rewarded with substantial progress, although 
motives of prudence restrained him from giving 
figures by which its amount could be definitely 
gauged. As regards the shortage of labour 
that was hindering the execution of contracts, 
he had the satisfaction of being able to state 
that he had provided the works engaged on 
munitions with 40,000 fresh workers, nearly 
half being skilled men, and that he was still 
pouring in labour supplies for the purpose not 
merely of utilizing machinery that had been 
lying idle, but also of increasing the number of 
night shifts worked. The effect was to ex- 
pedite the fulfilment of contracts to an impor- 
tant extent — though the “yawning chasm 
between promise and performance” was not 
entirely bridged, the number of arches was 
considerably increased. But the tale he had 
to tell about trade union restrictions was far 
less satisfactory, for according to his informa- 
tion the output could be increased at least 
2.'. per cent, if the men, as they had agreed to 
do. abandoned the rules and practices that 
throttled production. This statement was, of 
course, found very unpalatable in trade-union 
circles, but its justice was virtually admitted 
when seven weeks later a conference of the 
executives of unions concerned in munitions 
work agreed under his persuasion to pledge 
themselves to secure the suspension of the 
practices complained of, to assist in carrying 
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out an investigation designed to ascertain the 
least possible amount of skilled labour needed 
to keep the machinery in the factories running 
for twenty -four hours each day, to promote 
the more extensive employment of semi-skillet 
and unskilled male and female labour in 
Government arsenals and controlled establish- 


ments, and to help in the enrolment of men 
under the Munitions Volunteer Scheme and 
their transfer to any district where they were 
required. 

At the end of July, 1915, in addition to the 

extension of existing factories for the manufae- 

i ure of shells, sixteen national factories had been 

13:1 — 3 
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erected and were being provided with machinery 
and men. Further, an important new scheme 
was announced. As a result of co: 
with the French authorities it was decided to 
set up ten more large national establishments, 
the labour for which was to be obtained paitly 
by drawing on the new army of volunteer 
workers and partly by employing women. 
The experience of the armament firms was to 
be used in managing and equipping these new 
establishments and in providing them with 
staffs, but they were to belong to and be con- 
trolled bv the Government. In organizing 

v 

these new sources of supply it became apparent 
that there was an alarming shortage of machine 
tools. While the census, to which about 
40,000 replies were received, proved that there 
was much machinery in the country which 
was not being used for Government work, it 
also revealed that the amount was quite 
inadequate for the programme adopted. In 
these circumstances it was decided to put all 
the great machine tool makers of the country 
Under direct Government control, so that they 
might be able to concentrate their attention 
on increasing the amount of machinery avail- 
able for munitions production, and a strong 
committee of the makers was constituted to 
direct their operations, fn this connexion! it I 
may be recorded that the number of controlled 
establishments, which was 345 on August 6, 
and rose to 715 at the beginning of September, 
exceeded 1,000 in October, when the number 
of w orkpeople engaged on munitions production 
in such works and in Government establish- 
ments approached 1,000,000. At that time 
there were 18 cooperative areas, 20 national 
factories had been established, and steps were 
being taken to establish 1 1 others. 

The fact that the decision to build the ten 
new factories just mentioned was preceded by 
consultation with France did not imply the 
initiation of any new policy so far as the 
relations between her and the United Kingdom 
were concerned. Immediately after the out- 
break of war a Commission Internationale de 
Revitaillement was established by agreement 
with the French Government, with the objects 
of co-ordinating the purchase of munitions and 
other supplies by the two Governments, and of 
preventing harmful competition in the same 
markets and consequent inflation of prices ; 
and subsequently the two Allies kept 
in touch with each other in matters that 


related to the production of munitions, Mr. 
Lloyd George, for example, having frequent 
conferences with his French counterpart, 

M Albert Thomas. The latter, a prominent 
Socialist Deputy, became Minister of Munitions 
in France about the same time that Mr. Lloyd 
George was appointed to that position in 
England, and he had much to do with the 
measures taken' by France in the early stages 
of the war to organize her industrial resources 
for the production of munitions. The success 
of those measures, to which reference has already 
been made, was undoubted— in April it was 
stated that the production of shells was 600 
per cent, greater than had been thought neces- 
sary at the beginning of the war— but they 
did not suffice to meet all difficulties, and iD 
time fresh efforts became necessary. The 
appointment of M. Thomas marked a new 
stage of advance, and from it dated a marked 
increase of output, through the mobilization of 
larger numbers of workmen and the erection 
and utilization of additional factories. The 
trade unions cooperated thoroughly, and strikes 
were unknown. 

As regards Russia, her engineering and 
chemical industries, being less developed than 
those of France and England, she had to rely 
largely on outside supplies, yet she succeeded 
in increasing her internal production seven t- -M 
in the first six months of the war. Some 
observers considered that there were no grounds 
for the apprehension of a shortage of shells 
which was felt in some quarters outside Russia, 
but they proved to be wrong, perhaps because 
they failed to take account of the possibility 
of incompetence, corruption and even treachery. 
The fall of Przemysl emphasized the necessity 
for a greater supply of munitions and spurred 
t 1 le country on to fresh efforts. A consultative 
Board, including representatives of the manu- 
facturers and of the two Legislative Chambers, 
was created to stimulate and co-ordinate the 
participation of industries in war supply, and 
the manufacturers of Moscow led the way in 
mobilizing their resources for the production of 
munitions. In the latter part of the following 
August, when the output was stated to be twice 
as great as it was at the beginning of June, a 
decree was published reorganizing the adminis- 
tration of the W ar Office, General Bieliaeff, 
an Assistant Minister, becoming responsible 
for all preparatory work connected with orders 
and the actual supply of munitions to the 
Army in the field, and another Assistant 
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M. ALBERT THOMAS, 
French Minister of Munitions 


Minister, General Lulcunisky, for the actual 
carrying out of the orders by the Russian 
works, while M. Alexander Guchkoff, the 
“ Russian Lloyd George,” who was originally 
selected for the latter post, became head of the 
extra-Departmental Technical and Revision 

Committees, 

Finally, before turning to a short description 
.of the different kinds of ammunition, we may 
make a brief reference to the part taken by the 
Dominions in helping to meet the Empire’s need 
for munitions. At the beginning of the war 
arrangements were made to take supplies from 
Canada, and a large number of factories in the 
Dominion were adapted for the purpose. At 
one time Canadian manufacturers seemed to 
think that insufficient demand was being made 
upon t hem, and that in placing orders preference 
was being given to the United States, where 
also many factories were busy and whore 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. acted as the com- 
mercial agents of the British Government. It 
was explained, however, that no Canadian 
contracts were placed through Messrs. Morgan, 
and that practically all were arranged through 
(lie Shell Committee appointed by t le 
Canadian Government. One of Mr. Lloyd 


history of the WAR. 

George’s first acts as Minister of Munitions was 

to ask Mr. D. A. Thomas, the Welsh coalow nu . 

t0 represent and exercise the functions of the 

Munitions Department in both Canada and the 

United States. Mr. Thomas, of course, had t 

-vUh Messes. Mown, h" 

he was in a position to deal mdependen y 

them. In Australia the 

shown in .Tune tor the p P . . 

Commonwealth should manufacture 

on a large scale, and, later, 
for the production of shrapnel } 1 ‘ 

India, too, joined in, and appointed a Sup - 
intendent of Munitions, who received manv 
offers of help from the railways, private 

engineering firms and jute mills. 

All ammunition used in firearms, whether 
for a rifle with a bore of less than one-t it o 

mi inch, or for the big 42 cm. (1«* in.) 
which was one of Germany’s surprise contribu- 
tions to the war, consists of two parts-the pro- 
jectile and the charge of powder which prope - 
it from the barrel. For rifles and the smaller 
guns up to about 3-inch bore these two parts 
are commonly combined in one piece, which is 
loaded into the weapon at a single opera ion. 
but for larger sizes they are stored and trans- 
ported separately, and are put into the gun 
one after the other. Ammunition ot the tir.-t 
kind is known as “fixed” or “simultaneous 
loading,” and that of the second as “ separate 

loading.” 

The charge, which in modern military fire- 
arms consists of some variety of smokeless 
powder — in this country cordite— is contained 
in a cartridge, which may be of metal or of 
some woven fabric. Metal cartridges ot brass 
are employed in British practice for r.Hes and 
for the smaller quick-firing guns. The object ion 
to them in the larger sizes is that they become 
difficult to handle, and so lose their advan- 
tage of adding to the convenience and rapidity 
of loading ; moreover, they are expensive, 
although, especially with small guns, they 
can be used a considerable number of times, 
perhaps ten or twenty, if they are re-formed 
after each round. But they possess an im 
portant advantage in regard to “ obturation 

that is, under the gas pressure developed by 

the burning of the charge they expand, and 
render the breech end of the gun gas-tight. 
This accounts for their employment by Krupp 
for big guns, even up to 12 inches, his wedge 
breech action presenting difficulties in the 
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employment of other methods of obturation. 
Many arrangements have been devised, to pre- 
vent the escape of gas at t lie breech. One of 
these that is largely used is the De Bange 
obturator, which consists of a ring-shaped 
canvas bag containing a mass of asbestos tibre 
and mutton suet strongly compressed by 
hydraulic power : this is inserted in the breech, 
and when the charge is tired the pressure of the 
sias forces it firmly against its seating, so that 
the passage of gas is prevented. 

Noil-metallic cartridge cases must not be 
made of material that is liable to smoulder, on 
account of the danger of premature ignition of 
the new charge when it is inserted. Hence 
materials like paper and canvas are avoided, 
and recourse is had to fabrics such as shalloon 
(made of long wool) and silk cloth (made of the 
refuse silk from the outside of the cocoons), 
which are free from this liability. In the case 
of cordite, which, as its name implies, is made 
up in the form of cord, a bundle of the required 
weight is taken, tied tightly together with silk, 
and placed in a bag of the selected material, 
winch is then taped with silk braid. For large 
guns the charges are divided into fractions and 
made up into several cartridges, the purpose 
being not merely to facilitate handling but 
also to permit the use of reduced charges when 
required. The range of howitzers is some- 


times altered by varying the amount of powder 
employed, and in this case what mav be called 
the foundation of the charge consists of a 
bundle of cordite on one end of which is placed 
a ring of the same smokeless pov dei , the 
whole forming a mushroom-like object. Ad- 
ditional rings of cordite are then slipped over 
the stalk as may be necessary to make up the 
required weight. 

Smokeless powder in a cartridge being 
rather difficult to ignite, a primer or igniter is 
inserted in the end of the cartridge to convey 
+ flacli frnm tl “ tube ” or device employed 
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AFTER THE FRENCH 75 mm. GUNS HAD BEEN IN ACTION. 

A collection of empty shell cases. 


to lire the charge. In the case of large gun* 
this “ tube,” which may be worked electrically 
or by means of a percussion cap, is inserted 
through the vent, and strictly forms part of 
the firing gear of the gun, not of the an u omit ion. 
In the larger Q.F. guns, for which a metal 
cartridge case is employed* an electric primer 
is screwed into the base of the case ; a per- 
cussion tube in an adapter can be similarly 
screwed in, should electrical firing be un- 
available from any cause. In the fixed am- 
munition employed for the smaller guns and 
for rifles a percussion primer containing a 
chlorate mixture forms an integral part of the 
cartridge. There are two forms of electric 
tube, one with two long wires which can be 
joined up to the electric circuit, and the other 
or “wireless” form, in which the lock of the 
gun makes contact with an insulated disc in 
the head, the circuit being completed through 
the body of the tube and the metal of the gun 
and its mounting. The operation of the two 
is similar ; by the passage of the current a 
wire “bridge” of high resistance is* heated to 
incandescence and fires the priming composi- 
tion by which it is surrounded, the powder 
which fills the remainder of the tube being 
ignited in turn. The electric primer used for 
the larger Q.F. guns resembles the wireless 
tube. Tn percussion tubes the powder is fired 
by a percussion cap, which is struck by a brass 
striker. Another form of firing device is the 
friction tube, the powder in which is ignited 
by a roughened piece of copper wire being 
drawn sharply through the friction composition 


in which it is embedded. This also is inserted 
in the vent, and the escape of gas is prevented 
by a small ball which is blown back and blocks 
the coned passage leading to the friction bar. 

To leave the charge and come to the second 
component of ammunition, the projectile, the 
form of rifle bullet that remained orthodox for 
many years had a somewhat blunt, rounded 
nose, but later there was a growing realization 
of the advantages of a pointedRose, which 
offers less resistance to the air and gives a 
flatter trajectory. France was probably the 
first to use the pointed form, and Germany soon 
imitated her, producing in 1904 the S or 
Spitzer bullet, weighing 154 grains for the 
7 *9 mm. Mauser rifle and being projected fiom 
the muzzle with an initial velocity of 2,800 ft. 
a second. The British Mark VTI bullet is of 
this type; it weighs 174 grains for the *303 
,7*7 mm.) Service rifle, and has an initial 
velocity of 2.440 ft. a second, tubular cordite 
being employed for the charge. It has a hard 
lead core with a skin of cu pro -nickel and a plug 
of aluminium under the nose. The length of 
the complete cartridge is 3*05 inches with this 
bullet, the same as with the older round-nosed 
bullet. The employment of projectiles weighing 
less than 400 grammes which are explosive or 
are charged with fulminating or inflammable 
substances was renounced by the Declaration 
of St. Petersburg, 1868, and reports of the use 
of rifle bullets of this kind should generally be 
treated with reserve. However, on April 17, 
1915, The Times published an illustrated 
description of a composite bullet 8 mm. in 
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diameter, which was on? of a number captured 
by the Serbians from Austrian troops, and in 
which there was a chamber containing about 8 
grains of a chlorate mixture which w as arranged 
to be exploded on the bullet striking. The 
MannUcher rifle employed by Austria, who 
acceded to the Declaration, lias a bore of 
8 mm. and the standard bullet for it weighs 
less than 16 grammes. 

Of the projectiles used for larger weapons 
than rifles two main varieties may be dis- 
tinguished — armour-piercing shot and shell 
which are intended to penetrate armour with- 
out breaking up, and shell which is intended 
to destroy men or material and which breaks 
up into pieces or emits a shower of bullets 
either on impact or when stil in flight. Both 
these classes of projectile require to be provided 
with an arrangement to enable them to take 
the rifling of the guns from which they are 
tired — a function which in the rifle bullet is 
performed by the cupro-nickel envelope — and 
an effective device is found for the purpose in 
the “ driving band ” of copper introduced by 
Vavasseur. This band is forced by hydraulic 
presses into a groove out tow ards the base ot 
the shell, waved ribs being provided in the 


groove to pre vent the band from si inping round 
the body. The edges of the band are also 
undercut or dovetailed to keep it in place. 
This band as it is squeezed into the rifling not 
only causes the projectile to rotate and prevents 
the escape of gas, but also, owing to the resist- 
ance it offers to the forcing of the shell through 
the gun, gives time for the charge of powder to 
burn properly. 

Modem armour-piercing shell is the result 
of the continual struggle between armour and 
projectile — a struggle in which now one now 
the other has gained the superiority. The 
plating of the first iron ships was found u<»i t<> 
be proof against cast-iron projectiles, and 
accordingly a protection of wfought-iron armour 
was provided. This in turn was defeated by 
Sir William Palliser, w f ho discovered that it 
could be pierced by a cast-iron shot the point 
of which had been hardened by being cast in 
an iron mould, whereby it was suddenly 
chilled. Then forms of armour were introduced 
against which the Palliser shot was ineffective, 
and the makers of projectiles turned to ordinary 
carbon steel and later to special steels con- 
taining nickel or chromium or both. One of 
their greatest triumphs was the discovery that 
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the addition of a cap of soft wteel much increasea 
the penetrating power of a ihril In the course 
of experiments with a piece of compound 
armour |>iatc it wan found that a shell tired 
against tin* back or soft side was able to 
jo right through, whence when tired against 
the tiardened and tempered front of the plate 
it was shattered and made only a comparatively 
-mail indentation 1 h** inference was drav. n 
that the fitting of a soft nos#* would enable a 
shell to pierce hardened armour and proved 
correct in practice. To give an example, 
-how ing the character ot the results obtained, 
a projectile, weighing loo lb. and having a 
velocity of 2,800 ft. a second, lias perforated a 
12-in. Vickers hardened steel plate, though 
hii uncapped shell at the same velocity would 
pe net rate only ‘1 inches. 


There are tw r o not very clearly distinguished 
types of armour-piereing -h* 11. In one th** 
design is direct* -» I > o wards securing the maxi- 
mum of penetrative power, and the charge of 
high plosive |0 small* 2 or •! per cent, of th* 
weight of the complete projectile. In the 
other tie* p*n*t rat iv *- power i- I* --- but a larger 
bursting charge is carried. In armour-piercing 
shot, of course, there is no charge of explosive. 
Tie* result- <»t experiments carried out on tin- 
ea reuse of the J£na in 1900 confirmed the 


French naval authorities in the view that it 
was wrong to sacrifice perforating power in 
4 ,i d. r to obtain a Urg** charge of explosiv** arid 
convinced them of the helplessness of shell- 
containing 20 or even 10 p*T cent, of explosk. 
against armour oi any importance. Hut it 


would seem that th** two requirements were to 
a great extent reconciled in the larg**st guns 
4 on-dructed for th** British Navy in tin* period 
in. i diately preceding th** outbreak of the 

war. Mr. Churchill, in introducing the Navy 
K-tiinates in March, 1914, stated that, whereas 
the 13*5*ineh gun discharged a 1,400 lb. pro- 
j^* 4 ;tile, tin* 1 5-iii**h could hurl one weighing 
nearly a ton for a distance of 10 or 12 miles; 
that is, there was an increase of rather more 
than 3u |ier cent.— ho waft purposely vagu- on 
th«* point in the weight of the projectile for 


an addition of li inches to the calibre. This 
increase in the capacity of the shell, he asserted, 
produced results in far greater proportion in 
the explosive power, and the high explosive 
charge which the 15-inch gun could carry 
through and detonate inside the thickest 


armour afloat was very nearly half as large 
a^ain as was the oharge in the 13'5-inch. The 


dest motive effects claimed for these shells were 
vindicated *w hen they were fired for the first 
time in warfare from the guns of the Queen 

Elizabeth in the bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles. 

In armour-piercing shells, in which pene- 
trative power is of prune importance, the walls 
m us t p o — * normous strength, and accor- 
dingly they are not only very thick, but are also 
made of the toughest and most resistant 
metal ; on the other hand, in common shell 
the conditions are different, penetrative poiwr 
hecom*-s of minor account and chief important ** 
is assumed by the explosive charge, for the 
damaging effect depends on the fragments 
formed by the bursting up of the walls, which 



A B 


TWO TYPES OF SHELL. 

The armour-piercing shell A has immensely thick 
and strong wall* *o that it may go through an 
armour plate without being broken up; the shrapnel B 
is only strong enough to wit ustand the explosion 
of the powder that projects the bullets trom »?„ 


accordingly only need be strong enough to 
withstand the shock of discharge without 
deformation and the shock of impact without 
breaking up. Cast iron as a material for 
common shell fulfilled the first of theee require- 
ments so long as the guns had a comparatively 
low velocity, but as velocities increased steel had 
to be substituted. Cast-iron shells w.-r** also 
regarded as deficient in the second require 
1 1 tent, being apt to break up on impact before 
the fuse had time to act properly ; the bursting 
cl large was thus either ignit**d too late or not 
ignited at all, and in either case laded to carry 
4 , lit Its function of hurl mg th** fragment* 
violently against the object of attack. Common 
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CAUGHT BY HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 

The destruction of a German pontoon bridge in Northern France. 


-hell was filled with ordinary gunpowder, and 
owing to the comparatively feeble character of 
the explosion the pieces into which it was 
broken were somewhat large. They were 
projected mainly in and about the line of 
flight, and thus their effect was local ; they 
were, however, capable of inflicting a good deal 
of damage on buildings and fortifications and 
on the unarmoured portions of ships, but were 

of little effect against troops. 

Even before the war common shell had 
become practically obsolete, being superseded 
bv what may be regarded as its lineal des- 
cendant, high explosive shell. The latter 
projectiles, indeed, are simply common shell 
of forged steel, filled with some high explosive 
s , lC h as lyddite and provided with arrangements 
1 1 , secure proper detonation of the* charge. 
The superior power of the high explosive 
renders them much more effective instruments 
than common shell. The fragments into which 
they are broken are smaller and are thrown at 
high speed in every direction, while the blast or 
concussion in the air produced by the detona- 
tion of tli* charge sweeps away material in its 
path, men being killed at a considerable 
distance by the impact of the air wave without 
being touched by any fragment of the shell. 


Shrapnel, the man-killing shell par excellence , 
was invented by an Englishman, Henry 
Shrapnel, in 1784, and improved later by 
Colonel Boxer. In its original form it was the 
spherical cast-iron shell of the period, having 
lead bullets mixed with the bursting charge, 
but it was defective in that the bullets were 
scattered in all directions when the shell hurst. 
Boxer’s improvement consisted in placing an 
iron diaphragm between the charge and the 
bullets, so that the flight of the latter was 
directed. When rifled guns came into use t tie 
shape of the shrapnel was changed and it was 
given an elongated form with an ogival nose. 
The bursting charge was placed in the base, 
separated by a diaphragm from the bullets 
which filled the body, while a tube down the 
centre conveyed the flash to the charge from 
the fuse in the nose. Substantially this remaiiuj 
the const ruction, of modern shrapnel. The 
desideratum that the shell should contain as 
many bullets as possible while being strong 
enough to hold together on discharge and 
during flight could, however, be better fulfilled 
when cast iron was displaced by steel, which 
permitted the walls to be made thinner. In 
this connexion it may be noted that so far as 
man-killing is concerned the bullets are regarded 
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THE INTERIOR OF A SHRAPNEL SH . . • ^ by |he fir ; n< 

A is the charge of powder which forces the ^ uUeta ^° m ' * * erXiling bond is seen at C; and D is the 
device E. which expe.s the shell fro* .th. , g»n 'he c ' PP.^ 


ns tlie only useful part of the projectile, and 
that the case is not intended to break up but 
to act as a gun propelling them from its mouth. 
After the charge has been fired in the air by 
the time-fuse which is fitted the bullets continue 
their flight for some distance in nearly the same 
direction as that in which the shell was travel- 
ling. The distance they travel depends on the 
velocity of the shell, though it may also be 
increased according to the strength of the black 
powder or high explosive bursting charge 
employed ; but at medium range they may 
cover a depth of some 350 yards with a high- 
velocity gun and about half that depth for one 
of low velocity. The greater depth is desirable 
in itself, but the high velocity required means 
a lighter projectile and the discharge of fewer 
bullets in a given time. As compared with 
earlier patterns of shrapnel, the number of 
bullets carried has also been increased by the 
expedient of making them smaller; whereas 
they used to run from 18 to 34 in the pound 
the number per pound had increased to 45 or 
50 in some field guns of about 3-inch calibre 
at the beginning of this century. For instance, 
in 1906 the bullets in the German 3'03-inch 
field gun shrapnel weighed 45 to the pound and 
numbered 300, while in the 2'95-ineh guns of 
Italy and Belgium of about the same date they 
weighed 50 to the pound and numbered 360. 
The shells for the British* 18 -pounder (3‘3-mch) 
contained 375 bullets weighing 41 to the pound. 
The effect of substituting steel for cast -iron 
in shrapnel may also be expressed in anot her 
way. When the latter was employed the 
bullets constituted about one-quarter of the 
total weight of the shell, whereas the use of 
steel enabled the ratio to be raised to about 

50 per cent. 

In order to secure accuracy of fire the gunner 


eeds to be able to see the position where the 
urst occurs, and in certain conditions w ith 
mailer shrapnel this is a matter of some 
iffieulfcy. Accordingly to render the burst 
isible some smoke-producing device is em " 
iloyed. One method is to mix black powdtr 
rith the bullets, and another, adopted in 
Russia, is to use a mixture of magnesium and 
mtimony sulphide. In German shrapnel red 
unorphous phosphorus with gunpowder is 
ncluded with the bullets and gives rise to 
:lense white smoke. This inert form of phos- 
phorus is by heating converted into the active 
yellow form, which is poisonous and has a 
highly injurious effect when it is carried into a 
wound by the bullet. On this account pro- 
tests were raised, in the earlier stages of the 
war, against the German employment of 
phosphorus, but it should be noticed that the 

practice, however objectionable, bad been 

followed, quite openly, years before the War 


gases introduced during the war. 

For some years before the war attention had 
been paid to the production of a “ universal 
shell,” combining the characteristics of shrap- 
nel and high explosive shell. It consists of an 
ordinary shrapnel body with the usual bursting 
or driving, charge in the base, but in addition 
there is a second magazine in the head con- 
taining high explosive. When it is burst in 
the air by the time fuse, the flash is so arranged 

Ik 

as not to affect the charge in the head, but 
ignites the base charge in the usual way and 
blows out the buffets, w hich are packed in th© 
high explosive trinitrotoluene. Meanwhile tin 1 
head continues its course until it strikes the 
ground or some hard object, and detonates on 
impact. If, however, the shell is burst by 
percussion, the high explosive in the head is 
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detonated, and the fragments and bullets are 
blown out sideways, thus reaching men behind 
screens, etc. A sufficiently strong impact, as 
against a hard body, brings about the detona- 
tion of the trinitrotoluene among the bullets 
also, and the shell acts as a mine shell. An 
objection to universal shell regarded as shrapnel 
is that the number of bullets must be decreased. 
However, in a 14*3-pounder shell of this kind 
introduced by the Ehrhardt firm the bullets 
accounted for 42 per cent, oi the weight of the 
fused shell, and in a similar projectile by 
Schneider for 43 per cent. The former con- 
tained 2*82 oz. of trinitrotoluene in the head, 
with 5 oz. among the bullets, and the latter 
4*7 oz. in the head and 0*50 oz. among the 

reference may be made to two forms of pro- 
jectile which resemble it — one because it is 

for a similar purpose, and the other 
because it is constructed on a similar principle. 
The first is case shot, which was obsolescent it 
not obsolete at the time of the war. It con- 
sisted of a cylindrical case of sheet iron con- 
taining sand shot or mixed metal balls. The 
envelope was so weak as to break up at the 





bullets. 

Before leaving the subject of shrapnel 


muzzle of the gun and release the bullets, 
but not strong enough to “ set up ” when 
it was discharged, as in that case it would have 
taken the rifling, and the spin would have 
given the bullets great lateral dispersion with 
a small range to the front. Essentially a 
close -quarter projectile, it was ot little use with 
field guns for ranges exceeding about 4ni> yards, 
though with larger guns it was effective up to 
about 1,000 yards. Star shell, the purpose of 
which is to give light, is made on the same lines 
as shrapnel, cylinders composed ot light -giving 
composition being substituted for tbe bullets. 
It is designed to burst high in tin air, the 
hurst igniting and scattering the stars, which 
emit a bright light as they fall slowly to the 

ground. 

In the preceding account of shells reference 
has frequently been made to iiises. These are 
devices employed in order to ensure the ignition 
of the explosive in the shell as and when re- 
quired, and great variety is to be found in the 
details of their construction, though the prin- 
ciples upon which their design is based are 
comparatively few. Modern fuses ma\ bt 
divided into two kinds — percussion and time : 
they are placed in either the nose or the base of 
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the shell, but some varieties are not available 
for the one position and some not for the other. 

The simplest form of percussion fuse is the 
direct action, the working of which depends 
entirely on the contact of the shell with the 
object struck. When the fuse comes up against 
the object a needle is forced in upon a mass of 
detonating composition, the explosion of which 
in turn explodes the magazine of the fuse and 
thence the charge of the shell ; by interposing 
a column of powder between the detonating 
material and the magazine the ignition of the 
charge may be delayed for a short time after 
impact, so that, for instance, the shell may 
have time to penetrate a piece of armour and 
explode behind it. No change takes place in 
fuses of this kind until the shell strikes, but in 
others the discharging of the gun prepares the 
fuse for action, and the action is completed 
when the shell strikes. In one fuse of this 
latter type the preparation is effected by the 
gases L n off by the propelling charge of the 
gun. Pressing on a plate in the bottom of the 
f u>( . they force it upwards, when a spindle 
attached to it relea ses a centrifugal bolt. This 
bolt in turn, under the rotation of the shell, 
releases a pellet or block of metal which is free 
to move forwards and backwards in a chamber, 
though its forward movement is restrained by 
a spring. When the shell strikes, the pellet is 


carried forward against the resistance of the 
spring, and a needle on it detonates a cap. 
This fuse can be fitted only in the base. In 
others, which may be either base or nose, the 
freeing of the pellet is effected by the shock of 
the discharge of the gun, and the shock of 
impact throws the pellet with its needle against 

the detonator. 

The purpose of time fuses is to enable a 
shell to be burst at a predetermined time after 
it has been fired, or, which is really the same 
thing, since the velocity of its flight is known, 
at a predetermined distance from the gun. 
They begin to act with the discharge of the gun, 
when a pellet with needle is set a l 

detonating cap, as in the last percussion fuses 
mentioned. The cap ignites a tram of slow- 
buming composition which is laid in two 
channels running round the inside of the fuse, 
and which ultimately leads to the magazine. 
The time of explosion is hastened or delayed 
by cutting out more or less of this composition, 
one of the channels consisting of a recessed 
ring which is made movable, so that a longei 
or shorter portion of its contents is put in the 
line of travel of the fire. The outside of the 
ring is graduated in time, and a safety position 
is provided in which communication between 
the detonator and the magazine is entirely 
shut off. A percussion fuse is commonly 
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combined with the time fuse, the intention 
being to secure the explosion of the shell by 
impact should it hit the ground or other target 
sooner than was allowed for in the time sett ing. 

As an account has already been given 
(Vol. IV., p. 371 et seq.) of the grenades and 
other hand- thrown missiles used in trench 
warfare, reference need be made here only to 
the bombs dropped from airships and aero- 
planes. These are of two kinds — explosive and 
incendiary. One that was dropped in Paris by 
a German airman in May, 1915, may be taken 
as an example of the former, though the 
mechanical features of its design were but 
lightly esteemed by those who picked it up 
unexploded. It consisted of a cast-iron cylinder 
rather more than 4 J inches long and about 
1J inches in diameter, with rounded pieces 
attached at each end. The top carried a cone 
or vane of thick fabric intended to make the 
cylinder maintain itself in a vertical position 
during its fall. The interior was filled with 
trinitrotoluene, and the walls were weakened 
with external grooves to aid fragmentation. 
The exploding mechanism was contained in a 
brass tube about 21 inches in length fixed to 
the lower end of the cylinder, and consisted 
substantially of a striking rod which was 


pushed up as its bottom end hit the ground or 
a building, a needle at its top end being then 
forced into the detonating material embedded 
in the high explosive ot the bomb proper. A 
heavy weight on the rod, aided by a spring, 
guarded the needle from being brought into 
premature contact with the detonator. 

German incendiary bombs picked up in Eng- 
land and salved in a more or less damaged 
condition — one had been promptly dropped 
into a bucket of water — consisted, in one form, 
of a conical vessel about 10 inches in diameter 
at the base and over a foot in height. The 
body was made of metal pierced with holes and 
having an outer covering of an inflammable 
resinous material bound round with inflain- 

i 

mable rope, which when ignited gave out a 
pungent smoke. Inside there was a mass of 
thermit, and generally some phosphorus in 
the base cup, while, as an additional luxury, 
celluloid chips and a little petrol were occasion- 
ally added. The igniting device and a handle 
were placed at the top. Thermit is the com- 
mercial name given to a patented mixture of 
granulated aluminium with some metallic 
oxide. When this mixture is ignited at one 
place a chemical reaction is started and spreads 
through the whole mass, the aluminium taking 
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the oxygen from the oxide, the metal of which 
is left in a molten condition owing to the very 
high temperature, of the order of 5,000° F., 
that is produced. German enterprise is com- 
monly credited with the development and 
application of this reaction to practical pur- 
poses, such as welding tramway rails and 
repairing broken castings; i*ut, in fact, tlio 
first steps in this direction were taken in 

England. 

After the foregoing survey of the different 
kinds of military ammunition we may turn to 
the engineering methods and processes employed 
for the production of the metal parts of shells 
and cartridges. Here only a general account 
is possible, for more than one reason. In the 
first place, a detailed description of all the 
methods adopted would be of interest only to 
professional engineers and would be unintel- 
ligible to anyone else. In the second place, an 
inordinate amount of space would >e required, 
for it would be necessary to deal not only with 
the standard methods in use before the war 
began and with the various new arrangements 
which the makers of machine tools and other 
plant designed and brought forward, but also 
with the great number of what, without any 
disrespect, may be termed makeshift methods 
which hundreds of engineering manufacturers 
were forced to adopt in order to utUize their 
works. One of the most interesting features of 
the situation created by the war was indeed the 
manner in which plant and machinery designed 
for the manufacture of articles of peaceful 
commerce was adapted to the production of 
munitions. Examples might easily be multi- 
plied, but three may be given from the western 
side of the Atlantic : one company whose nor- 
mal occupation was the production of com- 
pressed air machinery was able to turn out 
large quantities of shrapnel with the addition 
of only one machine tool to its equipment ; 
another in the course of a few months trans- 
formed its bridge and bridge girder shops into 
a shell factory ; and the third made an arsenal 
out of works specially equipped for building 
railway locomotives and rolling stock. 

The heaviest engineering operations in shell 
manufacture are those involved in the formation 
of the body or casing, and many of them can 
be performed in a variety of ways, sequences 
and groupings. The aim of the following 
account is to give a general idea of the character 
of the work and its results, and though it refers 


mainly to the 18 -pounder 3 * 3 -in. shrapnel, it also 
applies in most respects to the larger calibres of 
the same type. Shrapnel shells are of special 
interest in that they possess a number of parts 
which are not required in armour-piercing and 
high explosive shells, but apart from these, and 
with due allowance for differences arising from 
size and function, the manufacture of the latter 
is broadly similar. 

The 1 8 -pounder shrapnel shell may be made 
from a solid bar of steel which is cut to a length 
about equal to that of the finished body and 
bored out internally by a drill, but forgings 
are generally regarded as preferable because, 
among other reasons, a smaller weight of metal 
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A GERMAN INCENDIARY BOMB. 

The external appearance is seen on the left. 
The interior contains thermit, a chemical mixture 
which when ignited produces a quantity of molten 
metal at a very high temperature. 

less than one half — is required. In the latter 

case the shell begins as a billet or block of steel 
31 . inches in diameter, and of a length perhaps 
half as much again. The first operation is to 
pierce this block and form it into a deep cup. 
For this purpose, after being heated in a 
furnace to about 2 , 000 ° F., it is quickly 

put into a die, and a shaped punch is forced 
into it by a hydraulic or power press. The 
result is that the metal is squeezed out round 
the punch, and when the block is removed 
from the die it possesses a round hole in its 
centre extending nearly to its base, and is 
lengthened to about 7^ inches. The m xt 
process is to draw it out to still greater length ; 
this again is effected in a press by means of 
shaped punches and dies working on the heated 
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metal, and it emerges, about 10 or 11 inches 
long, in a shape bearing a recognizable resem- 
blance to its final form, though without- a curved 
end. How close the resemblance should be is 
to some extent a matter of opinion. Some are 
hi favour of malting the dimensions approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible to those required in 
the finished shell, so as to reduce to a minimum 
the amount of metal left to be cut away by the 
machine tools subsequently, while others hold 
that the more economical plan is to be content 
with a somewhat rough approximation to the 
final size in the forging process, and to leave a 
comparatively large amount of metal to be 

dealt with in the lathes. 

However this question is settled, the forging 
has next to undergo a series of machining 
operations. .Viter it has been cut to a length 
of 9 1 inches the body is rough-turned to size 
and the taper formed, the base end finished, 
the powder chamber bored out in the base, the 
nose end turned, and the recess with its waved 
ribs cut near the base to receive the copper 
driving band. At this stage in its production 
a number of its dimensions are gauged, and if 
it passes the ordeal satisfactorily it undergoes 
a heat treatment, which is a most important 
part of its manufacture if it is to behave 
properly when it is actually being fired out of 
the gun. The diaphragm that separates the 
bullets from the powder charge, the seat for 
which has already been prepared, is next 
dropped inside tl shell, and the following 
operations include closing up the nose to the 
required curve and diameter, turning it, and 
cutting in its interior a screw thread to take 
the fuse socket. The closing up is performed 
by heating t he nose to a dull red heat and 
forcing a coned die over it by means of a press. 
After thi* the body, and especially the nose, 
are finished either by turning in a lathe or by 
grinding, the latter being the newer method. 
The copper driving band is then slipped over 
the has© of the shell, forced by some form of 
preos into the groove already prepared for it, 
and turned to its final shape. 

This completes the machining operations on 
the case itself, but a number of accessory parts 
remain to be added before the shell is ready for 
delivery. In the first place, the tin box which 
hotels the charge of powder has to be placed in 
t),* powder chamber below the diaphragm. 
A- the diaphragm was put into the shell at an 
♦ arle r stag**, l*efore the closing-up process, 
) - < it* diameter is too large to permit it to 


pass the nose after the closing in of the latter, 
the tin box lias to be jerked into position below 
it, and the operation requires some little 
dexterity. After it has been carried out and 
the two pieces have been driven home, the 
brass tube that is to convey the flash from the 
fuse in the head to the powder is screwed into 
a hole in the diaphragm, through which it 
protrudes into a hole in the upper part of the 
powder box. The next step is to All the shell 

with bullets, which, by the turning of a tap, 
are run in from a receptacle like water. The 
shell is meanwhile shaken by a mechanical 
device so that they may settle down properly, 
or sometimes they are rammed into place. 
To prevent them from moving and to fill up 
the interstices between them, molten rosin is 
poured in, ancl immediately afterwards the si eU 
is weighed. The margin of error allowed from 
the standard weight is very small, but a slight- 
deficiency may be made up by adding buck- 
shot, The top of the powder tube is next 
soldered to the fuse socket, which must be 
screwed in before the rosin has set, the super- 
fluous solder cleared away, and the tube 
cleaned out if necessary. A protecting plug, 
which will be removed when the fuse body is 
inserted, having been screwed into the fuse 
socket, the shell undergoes its final inspection, 
and if it passes muster is painted and packed 
with others into boxes for transport. The 
duty of putting the charge of powder in place 
does not fall on the manufacturer of the shells. 

As regards the manufacture of the accessory 
parts of the shrapnel, the powder chamber is 
formed of heavy tin plate in two pieces. The 
lower cup is cut out and formed to shape by 
means of a punch and die at a single operation, 
the rim being afterwards trimmed in a lathe. 
For the top part a blank is cut out from the 
sheet, its edges turned down, a hole pierced m 
the centre, and a small flange drawn round the 
hole, four operations being required. The two 
parts are then assembled and soldered together. 
The diaphragm, which in the finished shell is 
placed between the powder cup and the bullets, 
is 1 1 iade from a long strip of steel nearly half an 
inch thick. A circular disc is first punched 
out. and in subsequent operations, for which, 
as for the first, the metal is heated, is squeezed 
in dies to the required shape. The hole in the 
centre, into which the powder tube screws, is 
then drilled out, tapped and finished on lathes. 
Finally inspection follows, the requirements as 
to dimensions being fairly severe. At the otl er 
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or nose end of the shell the fuse socket and 
plug axe both forged at a dull red heat from a 
casting of brass alloy, and finished ancl threaded 
in a series of operations, which, like many ol 
those required for the casings of the shells, 
are performed in groups on machines whic h 
are provided with a number of tools mounted 
in such a way that one of them after anot her 
may be brought to bear on the piece without 


the latter being removed from the machine. 
The operations required for the production of 
the various parts of the fuse head are conducted 
on similar principles. 

The bullets used in shrapnel are halt an 
inch in diameter and usually spherical, though 
for the United States Army they are made with 
six flat faces with the object of enabling them 
to be packed more readily in the casing. They 
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nro composed of lend hardened with antimony, 

,md may either bo east in iron moulds or 
“ruck between dies from a long thick wwe 
fed forward continuously. For making the 
wire, molten metal* forced out from a cylinder 
through a die by a plunger ; in another methoc 
the metal is used cold and is squeezed out of a 
hole of the required diameter by means of 
powerful hydraulic machinery. Any fins that 
may be formed on the bullets are removed by 
tumbling them together in a machine, when the 
rubbing of one upon another renders them 
quite smooth. Considerable exactitude is 
required in the manufacture, as 41 of then, 
must weigh 1 lb., with an allowable error of 

only one dram. 

The shells for the lS-pounder gun are fixed 
at one end of brass cartridge cases which contain 
the propelling charge and the arrangement for 
imitins it, and these are made by a 'senes of 
operations consisting for the most part of cold- 
drawings. Brass composed of two ports of 
copper to one of zinc is found the most suitable 
material, because it possesses great strength 
and ductility, and when properly annealed will 
endure the maximum amount of work without 
rupture. It cannot be worked hot, and as the 
cold-drawings harden it and make it brittle 
its ductility lias to be restored after each by 
annealing carried out at a temperature of about 
1 200° F* Tho large number of drawings 
required is due to the fact that the metal wiU 
withstand only a certain amount of deformation 
without developing defects, and an attempt to 
form the case at a single operation would cause 

splitting.' 

The blank from which a 3’3-inch cartridge case 
is made is a disc about CJ inches in diameter, 
punched from a sheet of brass rather more 
than one-third of an inch thick, and it is 
gradually transformed into a cylinder about 
1 1 inches long in its final form and having the 
metal in its head, which has to bear an enor- ^ 
mous pressure when the charge is fired, at least 
as thick as the original disc. In the cast' of a 
cartridge for a C-inch gun the original disc is 
14 \ inches in diameter and two-thirds of an 
inch thick, and in the course of manufacture 
it is drawn out to a length exceeding 42 inches. 
When an 18-pounder cartridge case is being 
made the first operation is to form the blank, 
in one or two stages, into a cup about 4 inches 
in diameter by pressing it into a die by means 
of a punch under a hydraulic pressure of from 
1,000 to 1,500 lb. to the square inch. After 
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the cupping, or after each cupping if there are 
two, it is annealed and then pickled in dilute 
sulphuric acid to remove scale. Six drawing or 
extending operations follow, carried out with 
dies and punches under great pressures, the 
effect of each being to make the brass cylinder 
a little narrower and a great deal longer, until 
after the last drawing it is less than 3§ inches 
in diameter and over 13 inches long. In larger 
cartridges the number of drawings is greater. 
The sequence of drawings is interrupted at one 
or two points in order that the head may be 
indented — that is, have a small boss formed 
on its interior face for the primer, for which 
purpose it is squeezed between a punch having 
a recess similar to the boss that is to be formed 
and a die with a corresponding projection. 
After being trimmed to length it is next 
“ headed.” This operation, which is done in 
one or more stages, thickens and hardens the 
metal at the closed end, at the same time 
spreading it to form a narrow external flange. 
Very high pressures are required, and again the 
head is squeezed between a die and punches of 
suitable contours. In tapering, the cases are 
forced between dies of hardened steel, which in 
two or more operations reduce the diameter 
of the open end to 3$ inches, and complete the 
gradual tapering of the case back to the head. 
A series of machining operations on the two 
ends, including the formation of a hole for the 

primer, completes the case. 

The cartridge cases for rifle ammunition are 
solid-drawn by methods similar to those 
described above, as also are the envelopes ol 
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the cases are given their proper shape in presses, 
and the cores are inserted automatically by 
machinery and pressed home. In order that 
the bullets may be held securely in the cartridge 
cases, they are grooved or “ cannelured,” the 
groove being rolled as they are carried in a 
rotating wheel past a stationary segment. The 
slight distortion which is produced by this 
operation is corrected by pushing them through 
dies, which restore them to their proper size. 
The cases are made by a process similar to that 
described in connexion with shrapnel bullets, 
being swaged to shape between punches and 
dies from a wire composed of 30 parts of lead 
with one of tin, and formed by squirting. 


their bullets, though the number of drawings 
required is smaller. The ordinary bullet consists 
of a lead core enclosed in an envelope or case 
composed of an alloy containing about 85 per 
cent, of copper with 15 per cent, of nickel. 
In making the cases blanks are cut from a long 
strip of metal at the rate of some 300 a minute, 
and are then cupped and drawn. The noses of 


Although for some reason or other the part 
taken by the chemical industry in producing 
the ammunition required for the war did not 
gain so much public recognition, it was quite as 
important as that played by the engineering 
manufacturers. A shell when it leaves the 
hands of the engineer is merely an inert mass 
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of metal, useless for the purpose it is intended 
to serve until it is, us it were* vi\ified by tin, 
substances which the chemist provides to drive 
it from the gun and rend it into fragments 
when it reaches its objective » and the labour 
which the engineer bestows on fashioning it, 
hi s unremitting attention to the quality and 
treatment of the metals which compose it, 
his huge power-presses, his batteries of com- 
plicated machine tools, the delicate gauges 
which enable him to turn out his work true to 
the desired dimensions within a minute fraction 
of an inch, would all be wasted and unavailing 
were thev not supplemented by the efforts of 
the chemist. An account of the nature and 
production of explosives must, therefore, 
form an essential part of a description of the 
manufacture of ammunition. 

The explosive* used in connexion with the 
projectiles fired from firearms are divided into 
the two broad classes of propellants and dis- 
rupt ives, according as they are required to 
for ce the projectile from the gun or to cause it 
to burst violently after it lias been fired. Yet 
no definite line of demarcation can be drawn 
between the two classes ; indeed, the sub- 
stance* that compose the modem smokeless 
powders used as propellants act as disruptive^ 


under certain conditions. An explosive is a 
chemical compound or mixture of compounds 
that is capable of undergoing a chemical 
reaction which sets free large volumes of heated 
gas, and the rapidity with which this reaction 
is completed determines whether the substance 
is to be called a propellant or a disruptive. 
When the reaction proceeds quite slowly it is 
no more than combustion ; at a quicker rate 
it becomes explosion and the substance in which 
it occurs may be regarded as a propellant ; 
while at the quickest rate, when it is completed 
almost instantaneously throughout tho mass, 
it is detonation, and tho action is disruptive, 
corresponding to a “ high explosive. A rod 
of eordiffe, for example, ignited by an ordinary 
match, burns quietly and steadily in the open, 
giving one of the most beautiful yellow flames 
known to chemists, without smoke an* without 
solid residue ; while a mass of the same powder 
exploded under the conditions that obtain in 
a gun projects a heavy si .ell with an initial 
velocity of half a mile a second. Similarly, a 
flake of gun-cotton burns quietly in the open, 
but if tho reaction is started by means of a 
charge of mercury i. ulminate a dr \ , compressed 
mass of it detonates with a velocity of 18,0(T ft. 
a second. The rapidity of the reaction depends 
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on such factors as the chemical nature of the 
explosive, its physical conditions, the conditions 
under which it is burnt {e.g., whether in the 
open or confined), and the methods of firing 
employed, and it may be started in a variety oi 
ways, as by heat, friction, an electric spark or 
current, percussion, or the shock from another 
explosion. 

The propellant adopted in both the British 
Army and Navy is cordite, which is a mixture 
of nitroglycerine and gun-cotton, with a little 
vaseline or mineral jelly, and one of its most 
remarkable features is that, though both of its 
components are so violent, in their ordinary con- 
dition, that they cannot be utilized for artillery 
purposes, yet the product of their union is 
extraordinarily docile and amenable. Means 
have indeed been found, after many disastrous 
attempts, to moderate the explosion of gun- 
cotton in such a way that it can be used in 
firing guns, and it forms the basis of the nitro- 
cotton powders adopted by many continental 
Powers ; but nitroglycerine remains untamed 
so far as guns and shells are concerned, except 


as regards cordite and similar powders. The 
advantage of cordite as compared with nitro- 
cotton powders not containing nitroglycerin© 
is that, weight for weight, it yields more energy, 
so that smaller charges are required to do the 
same work. Accordingly the powder chambers 
of the guns can be made smaller and less 
magazine space is required. Considerations of 
this kind have led to the employment of nitro- 
glycerine powders closely resembling cordite 
for German and Austrian naval guns. 

Cordite as originally devised by Sir Frederick 
Abel and Sir James Dewar about 1890 con- 
tained 58 per cent, of nitroglycerine, 37 per 
cent, of gun-cotton and 5 per cent, of mineral 
jelly, but as the result of experience in the 
South African War a modified form known as 
“ Cordite M.D.” was introduced, containing 
35 per cent, of nitroglycerine and 60 per cent, 
of gun-cotton with the same amount of mineral 
jelly, which has a great value in preserving the 
stability of the powder. The advantage of the 
modified cordite is that it causes loss erosion 
in the barrels of the guns. In making it the 
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si ;j *inB;uoo ^biu ;y ;Bq; ojn;syoui Xut? ptiB 
9Txo;aoB uiojj paaij sy ;y ojotjav ‘suiooj pa;Baiy 0 ; 
uaqB; uaq; puB ‘syaaj uodn punoAi *sja;auiByp 
joj [Bins aq; uy ‘jo sij^uaj o;ut dt\ ;no jaq;ia 
sr ssajd aq; uiojj sansst qoyxjAv pjoo otjx, *ayp 
i 1 ^iqqoBaj uiojj jb;oui jo pooA\ jo s;iq jo puus 
sb qons saouB;sqns uStojoj jo saooyd yiiuis iCxiB 
sjuoAOjd qoyqA\ ‘je;jq b tjgnojq; ssBd o; siuy 
;y ojoq aq; SuitjOBai o jo jog; -jOA\od oypiBjpiCq 
> I ?OTUBqoaui ^Cq paqjoAv jaSunjd b /!q paojoj 
sr ;i qotqAV qSnojq; 4 azys pajrnbaj aq; jo ojoq b 
pua auo ;b Sutabij japuq^o jaa;s b uy paoBfd sy 
;y osodjnd syiy; Jo h ; *ajoui jo *unxi 5 o; j uiojj 
JO jatuBip uy Sut^jba spjoo o;tn ;y uuo; o; si uoy; 
-Bjado ;xau aqx -auyqoBiu aq; uiojj paAouiaj si 
(i ‘q>inop a;ypjoo „ sb UA\oirq ‘;oupojd 3 ui;jrisaj 
aq; jaq;oSo; paxyur \pj 3 nojoq; ajB s;uaipa jSut 
asaq; |jb uaqM puB ‘pappB sr A\p f [bjouuu 
oq; vCy;uanbasqng 'uoy;Bzmy;B[a 3 a;ouiojd 
pm? ;i )ajos b sb ;ob o; auojaoB jo uoi;yppB 
aq; q;pw auyqoBui 9 in;Bjodjoouy ub ur poaBjd 
pun jaq;a 3 o; paxiui ^jqSnoj ojb auTjao^[3oj;iu 
puB uo;;oo-tm 3 poyjp jo suoi;iodojd jadojd 
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through a side tap. In a later process the 
nitroglycerine is allowed to separate in the 
tank in which it is made, and waste acid is 
made to enter the bottom of the vessel, gradually 
raising the level of the contents till the floating 
nitroglycerine flows out by a pipe at the top. 
This arrangement dispenses with stop-cocks, 
the friction of which introduces an element of 
danger. The nitroglycerine is then washed 
repeatedly with soda solution to remove any 
traces of acid and with water only to remove 
the alkali, and is finally filtered. 

Gim -cotton, the second component of cordite, 
is al so made by the aid of a mixture of the 
strongest nitric and sulphuric acids acting on 
cotton waste. Chemically it is usually described 
as tri nitrocellulose, and accordingly it may be 
made from anything containing cellulose* 
But the point to be remembered in connexion 
with the agitation which ended in cotton waste 
and yarn being declared contraband in August 
1915 is that, though many materials have been 
tried, none has been found to be so satisfactory 
as the waste, or to yield quite the same quality 
of trinitrocellulose. Tor instance, cotton that 
has been st rongly bleached or mercerized takes 
up less nitrogen and is more difficult to render 
stable It follows that gun-cotton made from 
substitutes such as wood must at least be 
different from, and almost certainly inferior to, 
that made from cotton waste, and that pow< ler 
containing it must give different results when 


used in a gun, all the calculations 'or which are 
based on the assumption that the product from 
cotton waste is to be employed. 

In the process of manufacture the cotton 
waste is picked over to remove impurities, 
teased in a machine and dried in hot air. For 
the actual nitration there are several processes. 
In that devised by Abel a charge of lb. is 
immersed in the acids for five or six minutes 
and then after being squeezed is placed in an 
earthenware pot, where it remains for twenty - 
four hours while the nitration is completed. 
When the cotton is taken out it is put into 
centrifugal machines which remove much of 
the acid, and is subsequently washed in abun- 
dance of fresh water. In another process 
developed in Germany it is charged into per- 
forated iron baskets which are rotated in the 
acid bath by a centrifugal machine. In a still 
newer arrangement it is pushed below the surface 
of the acids contained in a large earthenware pan, 
and a laver of water is run in over them ; when 

v 

nitration is finished the acids are allowed to run 
out slowly while an equal quantity of water is 
distributed over their surface, ultimately run- 
ning tlirough the gun-cotton, which is left 
containing only a little acid. It has next to 
be freed from various impurities which if not 
removed would render it unstable, and fo; this 
purpose it undergoes a number of successive 
boilings extending over many hours. Pulping 
follows, carried out in water that is constantly 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS 

Wearing metal masks to protect them from the 
poisonous gases used by the Germans. 

renewed, by a beating engine which breaks down 
the fibres of the cotton, so that grit and othei 
impurities are set free. The pulp is next 
washed several times in large tanks or 
« poachers,” continually agitated by a paddle- 
wheel, in which also different batches are 
nuxed to secure uniformity of product. After 
being fished out of the poachers the pulp is 
lightly compressed into cylinders three inches 
in diameter, in which form it is employed for 
making cordite ; but if it is wanted for use in 
mines or torpedoes it is moulded into slabs 
tinder hydraulic pressure of 5 or G tons to the 
square inch. Such slabs of wet gun-cotton 
can be sawn or turned in a lathe, and are not 
inflammable, so that they can be stored with 
V, yet they can be detonated with the aid 
of a primer of dry gun-cotton. The hole to 
receiv. the mercury fulminate detonating tube 
which is necessary for this purpose is bored in 

the primer before it is dried. 

The fibrous structure of cotton is not suffi- 
ciently destroyed in the ordinary process of 
making gun-cotton to permit the latter to be 
used os a propellant, and no matter how 
sm _>ly it is compressed the minute tubes of 
the fibres convey the igniting flame into the 
interior of the moss and cause extremely rapid 
combustion of the whole charge, the result 
l..ing. not the progressive burning required, 


but an almost instantaneous production of great 
volumes of gas which strain the gun 
criving much velocity to the projectile No 
success in utilizing gun-cotton as » 
was therefore obtained until it was found 
the original structure of the cotton can be 
destroyed by gelatinizing the gun-cotton with 
the aid of a solvent, so that it burns regularly 
from the surface. It is on this principle that 
the nitro-cotton powders used by Germany and 
other countries are made. They are composed 
either of true gun-cotton (trinitrocellulose) 
of collodion cotton (dinitrocellulose), winch 
less highly nitrated, or of a mixture of the tw o 

varieties. . 

We now come to two substances use y 

as high explosives picric acid and the st. 
note notorious trinitrotoluene, variously know n 
as trotyl, trinol, tolite, trilit, and T.N. A Both 
are obtained ultimately from coal. The forme , 
trinitrophenol, is made by the nitration of car- 
bolic acid, a product of the fractional distilla- 
tion of coal tar ; the latter by the nitration of 
toluene, a hydrocarbon contained in the cru e 
benzol also distilled from coal tar and washed 
out from coal gas. Picric acid is the older o 
the two. It was introduced into the 
service as a high explosive for shells in 1 
by Turpin, whose melinite, so called from its 
honey-like colour, was in its final form simply 
the fused acid. When the news of Turpin s 
shells reached this country the nature of the 
substance was soon realized, and after expcn 
ments at Lydd it was introduced into the 
British service as lyddite, poured directly into • 
the shells in a molten condition. It can be made 
and transported without danger, is very stable , 
insensitive to percussion, and not liable to be 
exploded by the shock of discharge of large 
guns. It is extremely powerful with thorough 
detonation, but for that a very strong detonator 
is required. One of its drawbacks is that its 
melting point is rather high, and another is that 
in contact with metals it forms salts which in 
some cases are very sensitive to heat, percussion 
and friction; for this reason the interiors of 
shells filled with it are coated with varnish, and 
in the course of manufacture it is carefully kept 
from contact with metallic surfaces. 

T \.T„ on the other hand, has a low melting 
point, does not attack metals, and is very 
Stable. It is poured into shells in the molten 
st ate like picric acid, but is not quite so power- 
ful, The practice of compressing it in the 
shells has given rise to serious accidents in 
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Germany, and has the inther disadvantage that 
it increases the difficulty of detonation. Owing 
to the fact that the explosive does not contain 
within itself sufficient oxygen for complete 
combustion, the bursting of T.N.T. shells is 
accompanied by great volumes of heavy dense 
smoke ; hence such appellations as 11 Black 
Marias,” “ Jack Johnsons ** and “ Coal Boxes ” 
given them by our soldiers. 

It may have been noticed that the chemical 
names of the explosives which have been 
described all contain the word “ nitre, 5> showing 
that nitrogen is a constituent of each, although 
it is not to be found in the original materials — 
glycerine, cotton, carbolic acid and toluene — 
from which they are made. Now nitrogen 
accounts for roughly four-fifths of the air we 
breathe, and is therefore an extremely abundant 
substance ; but unfortunatel v the chemist can- 
not make much use of it in the iorm in which 
it exists in the atmosphere, because it is so 
inert as to refuse to take part in bis operations. 
But it is more accommodating when it is already 
“ fixed ” or combined with some other element, 
and the combination which is generally best 
suited to his needs as regards the manufacture 
of explosives is nitric acid, one of its compounds 
with oxygen. Nitric acid is therefore of great 
importance, indeed is essential, for the production 
of explosives, and it is interesting to enquire 
from what source Germany and other countries 
obtain their supplies. 

The great bulk of the nitric acid used in the 

industries of the world is made from the caliche 

containing Chile saltpetre j nitrate of soda), of 

which there are immense doposits along the 

coasts of Chile and Peru, and of the total 

exports of nitrate Germany before the war took 

more than any other country, her proportion 

being about one -third, or more than 800,000 

tons annually. From it she made about 

1/ 

100,000 tons of nitric acid, though some was 
used among other purposes for converting the 
potassium chloride of her Stassfurt salt deposits 
into ordinary saltpetre (potassium nitrate), 
required in the manufacture of black gun- 
powder. When her mercantile marine was 
swept from the seas, her supplies of nitrate 
were presumably cut off, and the question pre- 
sents itself how she managed to get the nitric 
acid necessary for making her explosives. 

Apart from accumulated stores, there were 
two sources of supply open to her. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century the great 
English natural philosopher Henry Cavendish 


discovered that the nitrogen of the air could be 
made to combine with oxygen under the 
influence of the electric spark, and about 120 
years later this method of producing nitric acid 
and nitrates became practical. Cheap elec- 
tricity being essential for commercial success, 
the manufacture was established iri Norway, 
where water-power is abundant, and German 
capital took a large part in its development. 
It has been calculated that if all the power 
available in Scandinavia, with a smaller amount 
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in other parte of Europe, were utilized m makmg 
nitrate from the air, some fifty million to* 
could be produced every year, though be _ 
the war the annual production was ar e 
200,000 tons. But Germany had still anot h 
string to her bow, and the fact that the Badwc e 
Aniline Company, one of her most unpo an 
chemical manufacturing concerns, withdrew a 
the capital it had sunk in the Norwegian industry 
suggests that she thought it a better one. 
Ammonia, a compound of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen, is obtainable in abundance from a nura a r 
of sources, as from the distillation of peat (of 
which there are enormous deposits in Prussia , 
from the coal used in blast furnaces anti in 
making metallurgical coke and coal gas, an- 
from the direct combination of atmospheric 
nitrogen with hydrogen by the aid of electricity, 
and when obtained it can be oxidized to nitric 
acid by a process worked out by the German 
chemist Ostwahl. In this way one German 
colliery alone made as a by-product some 
2 000 tons of nitric acid in 1012, besides other 

2SU ««i d ”“ b * ,h “ *'“ r 

that date works were erected in Germany 
for carrying out the process on a much larger 

In conclusion a reference may be made to 
asphyxiating gases, which, although not am.nu- 
nit ion in the ordinary sense, were used to pro- 
duce the same effects as ammunition in killn g 
or disabling men. Heralding their resort to tins 
breach of the recognized rules of war by wholly 
false accusations that such gases had been used 

by the Allies, the Germans first adopi.-l < I 

towards the end of April 1915 in an attack on 
a portion of the Allied front held by the Irene i 
to the north-east of the Ypres salient. Althoug 
various substances appear to have been em- 
ployed, the chief was probably cliloru.e, a heavy 
greenish-yellow gas, which physically fulfils the 


conditions required for ^ a (mLna 

capable of producing the asphyxiation (spasm 

of this gas. which can readily be re ““ 

liouid form by moderate pressure at ordinary 
liquid form y min stry in Germany 

temperatures, was alcrg ^ ^ ^ 

hefara the war. • ^ cu , oB , 

other countries, and. as this tra 
the manufacturers, among whom 

™«o„d AniUn. W ~ 

prominent, 1-d an 

sesssd su.pl. »|.p'i» »' ““ b ’ JT? 

i* traasportatiou. b , , 

liquid being brought up to the t . < nches, it 
be squirted from hose by ite own pressure m 
required direction, resuming its gweous onn 
when relieved from that pressure. Equipmen 
were also employed designed to be earned on 
the back of a man, who was supplied with 

oxygen-breathing apparatus so that he turns, 
was unaffected by the gas. Poisonous and 
“ lachrimatory ” gases were also sometimes fire 

in large shells. 

The Allies took successful measures to combat 
the effects of the gases by providing their men 
with masks and respirators, and on 1 

Lord Kitchener in the House of Lords lore- 
endowed the use of gas by the Allied forces 
to remove the “enormous and unjustifiable 
disadvantage” which must exist for them i 
nothing were done to meet the enemy with his 
own methods. Accordingly gas was employed 
by the Allies for the first time towards t he end 
of September 1915. As was to be expected 
of them, the Germans complained, with charac- 
teristic lack of humour, that their loss ot ground 
was due “ not to any soldierly qualities of the 
English, but to a successful surprise by gas 

at tack-” 



* 



CHAPTER XCIV. 


THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 
(II.) : THE GREAT LANDING. 


April 25, 1915 — Sm Ian Hamilton’s Problem— The Plan of Attack— The French in 
Fgypt— Turkish Strencth— Should the Attack have been Delivered ?— Description of 
the Beaches at Gallipoli— Sailing of the Armada— The Battle of the Banding— Feint 
xt Beach Y— Attack by the Royal Fusiliers— The Rancashires at Beach W— Worcesters 
Attack the Redoubts— The River Clyde— Australians and New Zealanders at Gaba 
Tepe— Fight for the Anzac Heights— French Landing at Id m Kali:. 


O N April 25, 1915, the mighty Battle 

of the Landing was fought at the 
Dardanelles. Lnder cover ot dart - 
ness, and under the protection of the 
Fleet, a great army was conveyed towards the 
rocky and desolate shores of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. In the dim light of dawn landings 
were made at half a dozen points, and by night- 
fall the exploit which the Turks and their 
German mentors had deemed impossible was 
actually accomplished. The army was ashore, 
and by desperate valour had made good its 
position. Its foothold was scanty, its peril 
still seemed great, its losses had been heavy ; 
but it had landed, and the heroism of its assault 
had added fresh glories to the military annals 
of the British Empire. The amazing gallantry 
of the troops rang throughout the world, and 
for a time eclipsed all thought of the possible 
ultimate dangers and difficulties of the enter- 
prise. It seemed to those watching from afar 
that further and complete success could not be 
denied to the men who had dared and done so 
much already. Throughout all the subsequent 
tragic episodes of the Dardanelles campaign 
the glowing triumph of the Battle of the Landing 
still shone with a light which was never dimmed. 
The memory of its glory remained a powerful 
influence when months afterwards men began 
Vol. V.— Part 04 


to ask whether the attack upon the Dardanelles 
could ever be carried to a successful conclusion. 
No one cared even to suggest that the dogged 
bravery of the immortal 29th Division, and the 
undaunted devotion of the indomitable Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Corps, might have been 
in vain. But their sacrifices were never made 
in vain. The good Australian and New 
Zealand blood shed at Gallipoli sealed and 
‘dorified for ever the patriotism of the Com- 
monwealth and the Dominion, just as surely as 
if the impetuous heroes had died on Sydney 
Heads or on the shores of the Hauraki Gulf. 
At the gateway to Constantinople the men of 
the younger nations were fighting for the safety 
of their own fair lands, and from their graves 
sprang imperishable ideals which inspired their 
sorrowing kinsmen with renewed determination. 
Upon Englishmen the stubborn resistance 
encountered at the Dardanelles had a like effect, 
for it deepened the national resolve to pursue 
the war unflinchingly until Germany and her 

subordinate Allies were overthrown. 

* The Battle of the Landing was in certain 
respects unlike any other battle of modern 
times, by reason of the peculiar disabilities 
imposed upon the soldier who directed it. 
General Sir Ian Hamilton. He was in an ex- 
traordinary position. He had not planned the 
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campaign. He had no intimate local know- 
ledge of the scene of the operations. He was 
told to undertake a task for which the number 
of troops supposed to be required hod been 
prescribed by others wit 1 ! even less knowledge 
than himself. He had no chance of effecting 
a real surprise attack. The guns of the Fleet 
had been sedulously advertising the intention 
of the Allies for many weeks. He was only 
*ent out to take command after the earlier 
attempts to break down the defences of the 
Dardanelles by naval power alone had been 
conspicuously unsuccessful. He found upon 
his arrival that, though a force of troops had 
been assembled, it was impotent because the 
transports had been wrongly laden, a mistake 
for which he was in no sense responsible. 
Within twenty-four hours he had the morti- 
fication of helplessly witnessing a further great 
naval attack (and the loss of three battleships), 
w fc6n a il his instincts must have told him that 
such a blow should only have been attempted'in 
injunction with his own land forces. He was 
imperatively compelled to remove his troops to 
Egypt In order that the transports , might be 
lad- n afresh, although he knew full well that 


every day's delay enabled the enemy 1 * prepare 
still further for his onslaught. When at 
length he was ready, he had very little real 
choice in selecting the points at which to strike. 
It would have been extremely difficult for him, 
without ever having landed a man or a gun, to 
declare that he did not think a land attack upon 
the Gallipoli Peninsula was likely to succeed. 
He could not, at so late a stage, suggest an 
entirely new campaign against the Turks at 
some new and distant spot, such as the coast of 
Syria. All his past training, all the traditions 
in which he had been bred, impelled him at 
least to try at the appointed place. Sir Ian 
Hamilton was, in short, very much in the 
position in which fiord Cardigan found himst lf 
at the battle of Balaclava, when Captain Nolan 
rode up to him and said, according to the 
accepted version of the words : — ■“ There are 
the enemy, and there are the guns.’' Moreover, 
he knew that reluctance to conduct an enter- 
prise so carelessly and thoughtlessly conceived 
would probably only have resulted in the 
appointment of another general in his stead. 

But lie was not reluctant. He believed that 
in spite of the delays success was possible ; and 
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he proved that at least the initial stages were 
possible, though at a great price. 

T1 ic primary blame for the original mistakes 
of the Dardanelles Expedition rests in great 
measure, though by no means exclusively, 
upon the soldiers and sailors upon whose advice, 
and with whose concurrence, the British 
Ministry sanctioned the enterprise. No plea 
of preoceupat ions elsewhere can condone their 
errors and their faults. No excuse based upon 
the persuasive influence of civilian Ministers 
can suffice to free them from responsibility, 
hiir Ian Hamilton’s share of responsibility 
only began after his arrival, when he found 
himself confronted by the handicaps which 
have been described. The utmost change he 
could have made in the original plan would 
have been to recommend a landing either at 
Enos or at some point on the coast of Asia 
Minor near the )ardanelles. Dot h these 
alternatives were probably excluded by the 
limited number of troops at his disposal. 

Sir Ian Hamilton never seriously con- 
templated either alternative. Soon after he 


reached the island of Tenedos on March 17 he 
made by sea a preliminary reconnaissance ot 
the outer or north-western shore of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, from the Bulair isthmus to Cape 
Helles. The physical characteristics of the 
peninsula have already been broadly described 
in Chapter XCH. Sir Ian came very quickly 
to certain broad conclusions. Ho saw that the 
northern coast of the northern half of the 
peninsula, from Suvla Bay to Bulair, was useless 
for his purpose. It consisted of a chain of 
hills whose sides sloped steeply into the sea. 
“ The precipitous fall of these hills,” lie after- 
wards wrote, “ precludes landing, except at a 
few narrow gullies, far too restricted for any 
serious military movements.” His choice was, 
therefore, confined to the coast between Cape 
Suvla, at the northern extremity 01 Suvla Bay, 
and the toe of the promontory at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles, The possible advantages 
of a landing at Suvla Bay were not considered 
attract iveat the time, not only because the beach 
was wrongly supposed to be too exposed to bad 
weather, but also because the whole plan of 
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FRENCH TROOPS IN EGYPT. 

General d’Amade addressing the troops before presenting the colours to a 


French regimen* near Ramleh. 


the landing was largely influenced by a con- 
templation of the principal positions in the 


interior of the peninsula. 

These were three in number, and they must 

be described afresh in order to make clear the 


subsequent operations. There was first the 
height of Achi Baba, which was noted by Sir 
Ian Hamilton as 600 feet high, though som< 
maps credit it with another 100 feet. There 
was next the Kilid Bahr plateau, or Pasha 
Dagh. a tableland commanding The Narrows, 
and lying in a transverse position across the 
peninsula. There was, thirdly, the Sari Bair 
mountain, nearly a thousand feet high, com- 
manding the point of the Australian landing, 
a point which came to be known afterwards as 
j\jizac ” |( from the name of the attacking 
force, the Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps). Sir Ian Hamilton wrote that the sides 
of Sari Bair ran up in a succession of almost 
perpendicular escarpments, and that “ the 
whole mountain seemed to be a network of 


ravines and covered with thick jungle. As 


to the ground between Achi Baba and the tip 
of the peninsula, he wrote the following . 


\ peculiarity to be noted as regards this last southern 
sector is that from Achi Bafci to Cape Helles the ground 
i3 hollowed out like a spoon, presenting only its outer 
edges to direct fire from the sea. The inside of the spoon 


appears to be open and undulating, but actually It Is full 
of spurs, nullahs, and confused under-features. 

When he came to look for landing-places on 
the selected strip of coast, he found that they' 
were few in number, and that the general 
character of the shore was precipitous. There 
were good landing-places to the north of Gaba 
Tepe. There were practicable beaches at 
various points around the end ol the peninsula, 
from a spot opposite the village of Krithia to 
Morto Bay, on the other side, within the en- 
trance to the Straits. Every beach seemed to be 
protected by trenches and wire entanglements, 
and even from his warship Sir Ian Hamilton 
could descry the semblance of gun emplace- 
ments. The prospects looked grim, for the 
enemy were well prepared. In his dispatch 

he stated the problem thus : 

Altogether the result of this and subsequent recon- 
naissances was to convince me that nothing but a thorough 
and systematic scheme for flinging the whole of the 
troops under my command very rapidly ashore could bo 
expected to meet with success; whereas, on the other 
hand, a tentative or piecemeal programme was bound to 
lead to disaster. The landing of an army upon the 
theatre of operations I have described— a theatre 
strongly garrisoned throughout, and prepared for any 
such attempt— involved difficulties for which no pre- 
cedent was forthcoming in military history except 
possibly in the sinister legends of Xerxes. The beaches 
were either so well defended by works and guns or else 
so restricted by Nature that it did not seem possible. 
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even by two or three simultaneous landings, to pass the 
troops ashore quickly enough to enable them to maintain 
themselves against the rapid concentration and counter- 
attack which the enemy was bound in such a case to 
attempt. It became necessary, therefore, riot only to 
land simultaneously at as many points as possible, but 
to threaten to land at other points as well. The first ot 
these necessities involved another unavoidable it awk- 
ward contingency — the separation by considerable 
intervals of the force. 

The weather was also bound to play a vital part in my 
landing. Had it been British weather there would have 
been no alternative but instantly to give up the adven- 
ture. To land two or three thousand men, and then to 
have to break off and leave them exposed for a week to 
the attacks of 34,000 regular troops, with a hundred guns 
at their back, was not an eventuality to be lightly 
envisaged. Whatever happened, the weather must always 
remain an incalculable factor, but at least by delay till 
the end of April we had a fair chance of several days of 
consecutive calm. 


2 ft. high, in the middle of which six men sleep. The 
tents are in six pieces, buttoning together, two each side 
and one each end ; each muii carries one piece. During 
the day they lift up one side and make a sort ol shade 

with it, under which they sit. 

Their officers are all Frenchmen, of course ; fine, sun- 
burnt, big men ; some dark-haired from the south, and 
some quite fair, very nice to talk to. 

Then there are ordinary French soldiers in khaki, and 
Australians, big men these, too ; loose-limbed and big- 
jawed, riding carelessly rough-coated, ugly horses, 
looking all the time as if they might easily fall off. Then 
theie are Brit ish Regulars, Territorials, Marines, Artillery 
Flying Wing, Sappers, Army Service Corps, and all sorts 
Greek soldiers and sailors, peasants — men and women 
but very few of the latter, all wearing the yashmak. 

Wooden shops springing up in all directions run by 
loud-voiced Greeks selling truit, sweets, postcards, 
sponges, tinned stuff of all sorts, whisky, brandy, beor 
(at 2s. 6ft. a bottle), their little wooden shops half the size 
«»f our motor shed, with " Bon Marche chalked o\er the 


Before filially working out the plan of the 
attack, however, it was necessary to redis- 
( r ib ut e the troops on the transports, and also to 
arrange afresh the stores and supplies upon the 
vessels. The harbour of Mudros, on the island 
of Lemnos, was packed with the vessels of the 
British and French Expeditionary Forces. A 
British soldier thus described the scene : 

This place is most weird anti interesting just now, with 
the Army that has gathered — Frenchmen in their blue 
tunics and red trousers. Chasseurs d’Afrique, with their 
exquisite Arab horses, Senegalese Infantry, black as my 
hat with funny little tents, 8 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 




GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON REVIEWING THE AUSTRALIANS AT ZEITUN. 

. lric**r * General Sir Ian HanultODf 
The Australian Infantry marching past. Inset . 
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KIT INSPECTION BEFORE LANDING AT THE DARDANELLES. 


the desert on a great plateau surrounded by sand 
dunes. Regiment after regiment of infantry 
marched past in full formation ; the artillery, 
including the popular 75's, made a fine show ; 
and the cavalry rode by with the traditional 
dash and brilliance of the French mounted arm. 
The Cairo correspondent of The Times after- 
wards wrote that “ the conduct on duty of the 
French troops has been as exemplary as their 
bearing at the Easter Monday review was 
dignified and creditable.” There was a great 
gathering of spectators at the review, and in 
reply to a speech by M. Albert Defrance, the 
French Agent Sir Ian Hamilton said that 
Frenchmen " ought to be proud of their 
nationality, when they realized that their 
country possessed troops like those that had 

just passed before him.” 

The inspiriting address delivered by General 
d’Amade in presenting the colours is worthy of 
preservation. It was as follows s 

In the name of the President of the Republic T place 
these flags in your hands. 

It is your native land, all of whose children are to-day 
under arms ; it is France, the well -beloved, who lives in 
those emblems, and beats with hope in their sacred folds. 
To-day you become their valiant guardians, courageous, 
stubborn and disciplined. You swear with me to defend 

them until death. _ 

You swear before our Chief, the Commander-in -Chief 


entrance or “ Grill-room ” ; mules staggering about 
under huge loads of fodder, supplies, &e., ammunition 
.arts. Red Cross wagons, and small boys in hundreds 
crying 44 Pennie, Signor, pennie,” diving in and out in 
imminent danger of their lives. And out in the bay 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, transport supply ships, 
colliers, hospital ships, Greek trading schooners by the 
score. hn_- flat barges laden with fodder, and everywhere, 
like the small boys on shore, dash the little, fussing, 
puffing French picket boats or the more dignified English 

ones. 

All the transports, except those of the 
Australian Infantry Brigade and the details 
encamped at Lemnos, were ordered to Egypt. 
Sir Ian Hamilton, accompanied by bis Staff, 
proceeded to Alexandria on March 24, and 
remained there until April 7, “ working out the 
allocation of troops to transports in minutest 
detail as a prelude to the forthcoming dis- 
embarcation ” The rest of the Headquarters 
Staff came out direct from England to Alexan- 
dria, arriving on April 1. General d’Amade 
also went to Egypt, where the French force 
had been quartered at Ramleh, a popular 

watering-place near Alexandria. 

The French camp was most extensive, and 
stretched for several miles to the east of Alex- 
andria. On April 5 (Easter Monday) General 
d'Amade presented new colours to two of the 
regiments, and Sir Ian Hamilton reviewed part 
of the French force. The review held m 
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A SEAPLANE 

of the Allied Forces before the Minister of France, before 
the crowd of our compatriots and our friends gathered 
together to salute the presentation of these colours under 
the Egyptian sky. 

You swear, finally, a* upon an altar, before their three 
colours — the blue of the waves, the white of the city, the 
red of the blood of our sons and our brothers who have 
died for our country. And from to-day your soldiers’ 
vow confers on these flags the glory with which they shine- 
To-morrow, in their turn it is they that will pour upon 
you their sublime radiance when you have planted them 


AT TENEDOS. 

From this very first contact with the enemy we must 

* - 

impress upon him our superiority and our will to conquer. 
If we fall back we shall inevitably be pinned to the 
sea without a possible line of retreat. 

But if we advance along the whole line, that will be 
the defeat of the enemy, our dead avenged, our soil 
freed — in a word, the definite victory of France, 

Your choice between the two is made. Forward ! 

On April 7 Sir Ian Hamilton returned with 
his Staff to Lemnos, where he completed the 


upon the enemy's shore. 

Under their folds we shall march to battle hand in hand 
with our brave allies. We are fighting for the same cause. 

By your courage you will write the names of victories 
on these flags. 

In her turn, France will write the 1st Regiment de 
Marche d’Afrique, and the 6th Regiment mixte Colonial 
in her Book of Glory, 

Colonels, I hand you these flags. They are entrusted 
by France to the bravery of your regiments. 

When the time came to embark once more 
for Oallipoli, General d Amade issued the 

following General Order dated April 15 : 

The First Division of the Eastern Expeditionary 
Force will shortly disembark and establish itself by force 
on the enemy’s shore. 



Return to a cruiser of a Seaplane after making a flight over the I urkish fort ificatioos. 

Inset : An Observation Balloon aseending. 

AIR SCOUTING AT THE DARDANELLES. 
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SIR IAN HAMILTON, 

General Commanding Mediterranean Expeditionary 

Force. 

preparation of bis plans in conjunction with 
Admiral de Kobeck. The force he had at his 
disposal was very varied. Its basis was the 

■ i > 1 1 j , | ) i v i s i o n , one * 1 t tin* I ; > •* t available i 1 ‘ i- r 1 • I ; ' ' 


divisions of the original British Army. It had 
onlv been brought tip to full divisional strength 
V>v the inclusion of a Territorial battalion of 
excellent quality. The Surrey Yeomanry fur- 


iiahed a squadron which served as div.s.onal 
javalry, and the artillery included two batteries 
a i the 4th (Highland) Mounted Brigade. The 
20th Division was chiefly composed of units 
drawn from various overseas stations, which ha 
hot worked together Before in divisional for- 
mation. Hastily collected, the Division never- 
theless covered itself with glory, and earned a. 


is follows : 

86th Infantry Brigade = 2nd Koyal Fusiliers. 1st 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 1st. Koyal Munster Fusri.ers, and 
\<t Koval Dublin Fusiliers. 

87 th y infantry Brigade : 2nd South Wa.es Borderers. 
Ist King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 1st Koyal Inni.- 

killing Fusiliers, and 1st Bonier Regiment. 

88th Infantry Brigade: 2nd Hampshire*, 4 th Mor- 
cesters. 1st Essex, and the 6th Royal Scots, the lost- 

- wrm * _ * 1 


The 29th Division was commanded by 
Major-General (afterwards Lieutenant-General) 

A. G. Hunter -Wist on, who had originally been 
in charge of the 1 1th Brigade of the 3rd Corps 

in France and l 4 landers. 

lUere was next the East Lancashire Teni 

torial Division, which had been undergoing 

training in Egypt during the winter. The 

following was its composition : 

Lancashire Fusiliers Brigade: 5th, 6th. 7th and 8lh 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 

East Lancashire Brigade 4th and 5th East Lnnca- 

shires, 0th and 10th Manchester's. 

Manchester Brigade : 5th, ;6th, 7th and 8tli Man- 

chesters. 

The next section of the force was represented 
by the Royal Naval Division, consisting of two 
Naval Brigades and one Brigade of Royal 
Marines. A portion of these troops had par- 
ticipated in the unsuccessful Antwerp Expedi- 
tion. The Division was accompanied by an 
armoured-car section. Next came a con- 
siderable portion of the Indian troops from 
Egypt, some of whom had already been en- 
gaged in repelling the attack upon the Suez 
Canal. Finally, there was the magnificent 
Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, 
which had been wintering in Egypt, within 
sight of the Pyramids, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Riddell Bird- 
wood. It included sixteen battalions of Aus- 
tralian Infantry, and four battalions of New 
Zealanders, with artillery and engineers. 

General Bird wood was an abe and experienced 
soldier who had seen much service, and enjoyed 
the special confidence o Lord Kitchener. 
He had been Lord Dundonald's galloper at the 
relief of Ladysmith, and was one of the first 
officers to enter the beleaguered town. I e was 
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Lord Kitchener' s Military Secretary during the 
later stages of the South African W ar, and 
served him devotedly in the same capacity 
during the seven years of his tenure of the 
command in India. Afterwards he was ap- 
pointed to a brigade on the North-West Fron- 
tier, but in 1912 became Quartermaster- ( I eneral 
in India, a post he soon exchanged for the 
difficult and thankless office of Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Army Department. 
He had always proved himself equally compe- 
tent at the desk and in the field. He had seen 
a good deal of frontier fighting, and served 
through the Tirah War of 1897-98. He was 
severely wounded in South Africa, and had 
been many times mentioned in dispatches. 
He held the Orders of the Hath, \ ie Star of 
India, the Indian Empire, and the D.S.O., the 
last-named having been won in the Mohmai > 
Expedition in 1908. He gained the confidence 
of the Australian troops from the outset, 
and Sir Ian Hamilton declared in the follow- 
ing August that he had been “ the soul of 

Anzac.” 

The Australians were very tired of being 
cooped up on the transports, and were said to 
be anxious to get ashore and stretch their 
limbs in a real fight, when their temporary 



LIEUT.-GEN. A. G. HUNTER-WESTON, 
Commander of the 29th Division. 



[Elliott & Fry 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR W. R. B1RDWOOD, 

Commander of the Australian and New Zealand 

Army Corps. 


discomforts will be forgotten.” One of them 
wrote home : 


We ure having tin iron time ; we live in an iion ship, 
sleep on an iron floor, have nothing to eat but iron 
rations, and now, to crown aJl, T hear we are commanded 
bv a follow called “ Iron ” Hamilton. 


The French Expeditionary Force was com- 
posed of Fusiliers Marins, battalions of the 
excellent Colonial Army (consisting partly of 
white troops, and partly of Senegal Tirailleurs 
and other native troops), and other units 
chiefly drawn from the garrisons of the French 
possessions in North Africa. General Joffre 
had been unwilling to weaken his forces by 
detaching men from his reserves in France, but 
General d’Amade had an admirable body of 
troops, who did valiant service when the 
oreat day of the landing arrived. The nominal 
total of the force at Sir Ian Hamilton’s disposal 
represented three somewhat weak and diver- 
si fled army corps (120,000 men). Considerably 




i . ^ ] i<i t 1 1 o 1 1 i t t i 


part in the Hattie ot the Landing. 

The precise number of the Turkish forces 
concentrated in the Gallipoli Peninsula at the 
time of the attack on April 25 remained un- 
known. Sir Ian Hamilton spoke of “ 34,000 
regular troops with a hundred guns at their 



* 



A VIEW OF ONE OF THE ANZAC LANDING-PLACES. 

Quantities of stores are stacked on the beach. 
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back/' but the remark apparently related either 
to the forces in position at the time of his first 
reconnaissance or to the strength of the 
resistance likely to be expected at the extreme 
end of the peninsula. A correspondent, writing 
from Constantinople on March 8, said that there 
were “supposed to be '* 85,000 Turkish troops 
at the Dardanelles, but that within the pre- 
ceding f ortnight many more had been sent down, 
while more were being brought from Smyrna. 
On March 29 the Sultan of Turkey issued a 
decree constituting the German General Liman 
von Sanders Commander- in * 'hief of the forces 
at the Dardanelles, which were designated the 
Fifth Army. Marshal von der Goltz, an old 
and famous friend of the Turks, was given the 
control of another Army concentrated around 
Constantinople. There can be no doubt that 
throughout the early weeks ot April the Turks, 
who were fully informed of what was going on 
at Mudros and in Egypt, constantly sent 
reinforcements to the Dardanelles. They also 
developed their defences with feverish haste 
throughout the same period. A Special Cor- 
respondent of The Times at Athens estimated 
that the total number of effectives upon which 
the Turks could actually draw at this period for 
the Dardanelles amounted to about 275,000. 
This included the Army stationed near Con- 
stantinople, and certain units at Smyrna. 
What proportion of these was definitely sent 
to the Dardanelles before the Battle of the 
Landing was not known. There was no 
question that the assailants found the Turks 
in stronger force and better posted than they 
expected. They also found that they included 
substantial German contingents of picked men, 
w ho greatly strengthened the Turkish opposi- 
tion. It may be noted that Sir Ian Hamilton 
stated that the Australians alone were being 
attacked near Gaba Tepe by 20,000 Turks by 
11 a.m. on the morning of the 25th ; and this 
number was afterwards increased to 24,000. 
A Sofia report, dated April 30, put. the total 
Turkish forces “ assembled to oppose the 
invading troops on the European side ' at over 
150,000. 

In all the circumstances set forth in this 
chapter and in Chapter XCIL, ought the 
Allied attack of April 25 to have been delivered 
at all V The question will probably be disputed 
by military historians for centuries to come. 
It is equally probable that in the majority of 
cases the verdict will be that the attempt 
should not have been made. 


One of the great misfortunes of this isolated 
campaign at the Dardanelles, so remote from 
the other earlier theatres of the war, was 
that it originated with, and was pressed 
forward by, men who had no clear notion of 
the local difficulties. Ministers in England 
looked constantly to the end which was sought, 
and never to the means bv which it was to be 
attained. Some of them were thinking of 
policy, others were attracted by the mere 
glamour of the prospect of capturing Con- 
stantinople by British prowess. No one ap- 
peared to think that failure was possible, and 
there was no one at hand to give expert advice. 
Lord Kitchener, already overwhelmed with 
other work, seems to have given the expedition 
liis blessing, but to have given it very little 
thought m the earlier stages. There was 
virtually no General Staff in existence. No 
one even cared to inquire. 

The Dardanelles campaign showed two 
things. It showed that at the beginning of 
1915 there was a very grave lack of co-ordina- 
tion in the strategy of the Allies, for it was 
soon no secret that both General Jofire and Sir 
John French disliked the scheme. It further 
showed that those in London who were re- 
sponsible for the higher strategy of the British 
share in the war were not acting with sufficient 
prudence or foresight, or even with reasonable 
skill. They could see polit ical visions, but they 
paid small heed to the more prosaic side of 
grand strategy. They flung the I leet against 
the Dardanelles in defiance of the salutary 
doctrine that ships should not attack forts 
unless they were assured of land support. 
They then, having committed nearly every 
conceival >le error at sea, proceeded to endeavour 
to take one of the most formidable positions 
encountered by the Allies during the war 
with a hotch-potch Army. The description 
implies not the slightest reflection upon the 
extraordinarily gallant troops who fought at 
the Dardanelles. I heir courage was sublime, 
but their organization as an attacking force 
was makeshift and piecemeal. The troops 
were hurriedly collected. The Staff was selected 
almost at random. The Army did not know t he 
Staff, the Staff did not know the Army. It 
may be said that these conditions were inevit- 
able, and that no other course was possible at 
the moment. The argument is just, but it 
does not answer the criticism that in ordering 
the attack no thought was given to the in- 
adequacy of the means employed. The proper 
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LANDING PARTY in BOATS GOING ASHORE. 




line qri^ml inquiry “should hav< been not 
"Can we take the Dardanelles 1 " but < 

, r take the Dardanelles with the forces now at 

poeal » ” The authorities in London 

ri right when they argued at the beginning of 
in 15 that they must not weaken Sir John 
K tench. They tw wrong when they tacitly 
derided that any in- experienced units would 
. 1 .. for the Dardanelles. They did. in fact, 
.o .-ni unity im allin Sir John Trench. not in men. 
l.ut in munitions : for there was one period. 

amgh it did not last vary long, w hen Supplies 
ir—ded in Krone - were going to the M editor- 

r Hvnin. 
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which were sufficiently recounted in Chapter 

XCH. ... 

The only other observation which it is neces 

snry to make at this stage of the narrative is 
that after the failure of the great naval attack 
on March IS the whole question of the Dar- 
danelles should have been carefully recon - 
sidereil by experts in London. The repulse ot 
til. battleships, the revelation of the strength 
,.t ,l„ defences, the mistake about the trans- 
p^rK. „ll furnished convincing reasons for 
discussing afresh whether the enterprise should 
be proeeouted further or abandoned. The 

vm uld have changed their plans at the end 

,.l March « It bout serious loss of prestige, and 
u it hoot creating any gravely unfavourable 
impression in Asia. Apparently there was never 
mj suoh serious reconsideration. " Bull-at-a- 
theories of attack still held the field. 
Ml \\ 1 1 1 . 1 • a 1 Churchill was at the height of his 

ardour, and of the other Ministers were 

acquiescent without inquiry. The "compart- 
xnent gygtem of control continued t*> prevail 

in the Cabinet. Th dy marked develop- 

ui.-iit was the formulation of new and still 
wilder schemes of naval attack, which for 

Innately cam© to naught. 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s final plan for the Battle «•> 

the Landing m be very simply stated. H° 

, . solved in t ffft t his principal landings at the 

very tip of th© poninsuln, upon either side of 
* p 

I , * 11 rl I'll t in#* 
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against the village of Krithia, and afterwards 
to carry the height of Achi Baba. A second 
niahi landing was to be made by the Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders a little to the north 
of Claba Tepe. They were to advance over he 
livide between Sari Bair and the Kilid Bahr 
plateau (Pasha Dagh) in the direction ot the 
town of Maidos. It was hoped that the force 
advancing by way of Krithia and Achi Balia 
would get into touch with the Australians, and 
that positions would be won from which the 
Narrows could be dominated. So greatly was 
the strength of the enemy’s defences under- 
estimated that it was seriously expected by 
many officers that Achi Baba would be crowned 
by nightfall on the first day. Six months later 
the expedition was still contemplating the 
slopes of Achi Baba from afar, while no union 
had been effected by land between the southern 


force and the Australians. 

The different landing-places selected must he 
further described in greater detail. There were 
five around the end of the peninsula, named 


respectively S, Y , V\ , Y , and 
lian landing-place was lettered Z. 


The Austra- 
Of the five 


beaches near Cape Belles, Y . YY . and X were to 
be main landings, while the attacks at JS and 
V were described by Sir Ian I lamilton as being 
intended “ mainly to protect the flanks, to 
disseminate the forces of the enemy, and to 
interrupt the landing of his reinforcements. 

Beach S was near Eski Hissarlik, at the 
eastern extremity of Morto Bay. It was small, 
was practically within the entrance to the 
Straits, and was at lirst commanded by guns 
on the Asiatic side. Just above the beach, 
on the high ground at Eski Hissarhk Point, 
stood the ruined fortifications known as >e 


Tott’s Battery, built in the eighteenth century. 
Beach V was close to Cape Helles. and neat 

n 

the battery of Sedd-el-Bahr. It was des 
cribed by Sir lan Hamilton as a sandy beach, 
o> milt. 300 vards across, facing a semi -circle of 


steeply rising ground, as the flat bottom ot a 
half -saucer faces the rim, a rim flanked on our 
side bv an old castle, on the other by a modern 

V 

fort-’* The “ old castle ” was, of course, the 


ancient structure known to the Turk- as 
“ the New Castle of Europe.” The cattle 
stood at the south-eastern end of the beach. 



LANDING TROOPS AND HORSES a l BEACH \. 

(From a photograph taken from the SS. "Clyde.' ] 
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A telephone station. An operator is at work on the right 


near the village of Sedd-el-Bahr, which was on 
;» bluff. The modem fort, known as Fort 
No. 1. was on another bluff at the other end. 
The bombardment bad already reduced the 
castle to a battered ruin, while the fort was 
bad) v knocked about, its guns being out of 
action. The ruins of both buildings afforded 
excellent shelter for sharpshooters, who were 
able to command the whole scene of the landing 
this spot. The beach itself was ten yards 
wide and 350 yards long, afterwards rising in a 
1 1 ,w sandy escarpment, four feet high, and 
almost sheer, which afforded shelter of priceless 
value in the battle. Beyond were slightly 
concave grassy slopes, reselling a height of 
about a hundred feet, and having a radius of 

tliree or four hi mdre y 

were commanded from the ruins and from 
trenches, and the whole position proved to be 
h veritable amphitheatre of death. 

Beach W was a small sandy bay, between 
Cape Hellos and Cape Tekke. It consisted, 
according to sir lan Hamilton, of a strip of 
deep, powdery sand some 350 yards long and 
from fifteen to fort y yards wide, situated imme- 
diately south of Tekke Burnu, where a small 
jMillv running down to the sea opens out a 
break in the cliffs. On either flank of the 


beach the ground rises precipitously, but in 
the centre a number of sand dunes afford a 
more gradual access to the ridge overlooking 
the sea.” The Turks turned Beach W into 
a regular death-trap by a cunning system of 
trendies and wire entanglements. he ridge 
near the beach was in its turn commanded by 
two strong infantry redoubts near the point 

marked 1 38 on the map. 

Beach X was on the northern side of Cape 

Tekke, and was distinguished by a small 
break in the cliffs. It consisted of “ a strip 
of sand some 200 yards long by eight yards 
wide at the foot of a low cliff.'’ It was to 
some extent commanded by Turkish trenches 
on the adjacent hill marked 114. 

Beach V was immediately to the west of 
Krit hia, arid was merely “a narrow strip of 
sand at the foot of a crumbling scrub-covered 
cliff some 200 feet high.” From the sea the 
cliff had looked to Sir Ian Hamilton not unlike 
the heights of Abraham, near Quebec. A 
number of small gullies running down the face 
of the cliff gave access to the summit, but they 
were so difficult that the Turks never thought 
them practicable. The consequence was that 
they did not defend Beach V at all. They 
bad a strong force of intantry, liacked by 
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machine guns, posted at Beach \ 2, midway 
between X- and Y ; but V2 was not attacked 
by the British. 

The original Beach Z near Gaba Tepe, the 
point selected as the landing-place for the 
Australians, was not attacked owin ig to a 
fortunate mistake. It was described as a 
rugged and difficult part of the coast, so rugged 
that it was not expected to be defended. Sir 
Ian Hamilton, in describing the landing of he 

Australians and New Zealanders, stated : 

Owing to the tows having failed to maintain their 
exact direction the actual point of disemharcation WH' 
rather more than a mile north of that which I had 
selected, and was more closely overhung hy steeper 
cliffs. Although this accident increased the initiul 
difficulty of driving the enemy off the heights inland, 
it has since proved itself to have been a blessing in 
disguise, inasmuch as the actual base of the force of 
occupation has been much better defiladed from shell 

lire. 

The beach on which the landing was actually effected 
is a very nturow strip cf sand, about 1,000 yards in 
length, bounded on the north and the south by two 
small promontories. At its southern extremity a deep 
ravine, with exceedingly steep, scrub-clad sides, runs 
inland in a north-easterly direction. Near the northern 
end of the beach a small but steep gully runs up into the 
hills at right angles to the shore. Between the ravine 
and the gully the whole of the beach is backed by the 
seaward face of the spur which forms the north-western 
side of the ravine. From the top of the spur the ground 
tails almost sheer except near the southern limit of the 
beach, where gentler slopes give access to the mouth of 
the ravine behind. Farther inland lie in a tangled 
knot the under-features of Sari Bair, separated by 
deep ravines, which take a most confusing diversity oi 
direction. Sharp spurs, covered with dense scrub, and 
falling away in many places in precipitous sandy cliffs, 
radiate from the principal mass of the mountain, from 
which they run north-west, west, south-west, and south 

to the coast . 

It will be observed that the plan of attack 
included two feints, those at Beaches S and Y. 
A French regiment also contributed a feint by 
landing at Kum Kale, on the Asiatic side, an 
exploit which will be dealt with in due course. 
A much more imposing feint was made a day or 
two earlier near Fnos, close to the mouth of the 
Maritza River and only twelve miles from 
Bulgarian territory. A squadron of warships 
covered a sham landing which resulted in several 
casualties. The feint had the desired result, 
for it was enormously exaggerated in the 
Press, and led to doubts about the real inten- 
tion of the Allies. 

The doubts did not long continue, for the 
demonstration near Knos was the prelude to 
t he appearance oi a vast armada. Mudios 
had been once more packed with shipping. 
There were dozens of transports crammed with 
troops, and a great array of battleships and 
cruisers. At five o'clock on the afternoon of 
Anril 23 the first of the mighty liners steamed 


slowly through the maze ot vessels and out oi 
the bay. Transport after transport followed. 
The bands of the Fleet played them out, the 
bluejackets lined up and cheered with wild 
enthusiasm, and the eager troops answered 
with a will. It was an inspiring scene, and 

every heart was full of hope. 

The whole of the Fleet and the transports 
had been constituted into five divisions, and it 
required great skill to get the whole immense 
assemblage out of the bay and in position on 
the open sea. The next rendezvous was the 
island of Tenedos, which was reached on 
April 24. There the troops designated for the 
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lift i i IB'r life. 

12-INCH SHELLS ON BOARD a BRITISH 

BATTLESHIP. 

attack were transferred to the battleships and 
mine-sweepers from which they were to land. 
Some of the battleships were detailed to cover 
the landing, others were to steam closer inshore 
and land the troops in small boats. Every 
detail had been worked out and rehearsed, eac! 
officer and man knew* - his post and the duties 
assigned to him. The landing operations were 
in charge of the Royal Xavy, under the direction 
of Admiral de Robeck. On most of the war- 
ships, during the afternoon of the 24th, the 
ship’s company and the troops were assembled 
on the quarterdeck to hear the captain read 
out Admiral de Robeck’s proclamation to the 
combined forces. This was followed by a last 
service before battle, in which the chaplain 
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2nd Lieut. H. V. H. THROS9BLL, of the 
Australian 10th Litflt Horse, who won the V.C. 

offered a prayer for victory and asked for the 
divine blessing on the expedition. The blue- 
jackets and troops stood with uncovered anti 
bowed heads during these solemn momenta oi 

intercession. 

'The night was calm and the sen unruffled. 
Towards midnight the ships bearing the troop- 
quietly left Tenedos, each towing cutters and 

otlier small eraft. and steamed slowly towards 
Dupe Defies. whieh was the final nndeZVOUS 
Tht*v drew close to the Gallipoli Peninsula just 
before daybreak. “The morning,’ said Sir 
lan Hamilton, “was absolutely still; there 
w as no sign of life on tie shore ; a thin veil of 
mist hung motionless over the promontoiy ; 
t he surface of the sea was as smooth as glass. 

The honour of being the first men to land 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula on tin* morning of 
the great battle rests with the Australians. 
Their first bout was close to the beach beyond 
( ; a ha Tope when it was greeted with a sharp 
outburst of rifle fire at 4.5.1 a.m., the light 
being still dim. The next moment the boat wa 
grat ing on the sand, and a Special Correspondent 

with the Australians afterwards wrote that the 
first Ottoman Turk to receive Anglo-Saxon 
S teej since the last Crusade was bayonetted at 
0.5 a.in. The statement was not strictly 
accurate, for the bayonet was used in the 
earlier naval landings ; but the hour deserves 
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.... hour’s preliminary bombardment h> t e 
Fleet. Th* "me fixcl <-<>iild n<>l »° ol 
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The landings at th- -ml »>» «>'•’ , ‘ I ' 
w ,. r e under the immediate .lirertiun of K* «r 
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Punctually at 3 a.m. the cov -ring ».«t t ~ 
b.>gan to bombard the enemy’s Indians at 
vitriol i~ point - on the promontory, 
taneously the first feint was delivered at 
s Bcaeh. eloee to 1> Tott’a non. d batter 

The force d.-.iu'OMted for tin- |.or| , *’ <l 

of the 2iul South Wale- Border, r- (!•— 

company) and ,, iletml.ment of tie- 2nd 

|-Vld (•onipimyBJfc.the « hole numbering ab.ait 

7(10 rank anil file. 1 
by Lieut. -Colonel < '< 
trawlers convoyed In 
trawlers were conduce 

I .ieut enant -t 'omnianfn 
Jt. N. They wen* car 

current flowing out of the Straits, and it r-pnr-d 
niuoh skill to bring tin- vessels into t he neo***wary 
station and to effect the transhipment of the 
troops into small boats. The force was not 
only under fire from th© shore near M 

I I is-nrlik Point, but aDo from guns posted on 

the Asiatic -idr of the Straits, t h< 
were ultimately diverted by the French landing 
at Kum Kale, hor his services at this juncture 
Lieutenant -Commander .Tanvriii r»*< fin’d tlio 
Distinguished S«*rvirr Order, and V'hmral 
<le Kobeek noted in his rlkpfttih that “ he 
showed great judgment and c<hiIii»'ss under 
fire, and carried out a difficult task with mm h 
success/’ By 7.30 a.m. the whole party ''as 
ashore, with a of about 60 killed « r *d 

wounded. The enemy had a 
beach, which was quickly earner 
Borderers gradually made the 
cliffs, and by 10 a.m. had rea 
Battery. There they entrenc] 
across the bluff, and by the afterm 
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SOME MEN OF THE AUSTRALIAN 


lOtU LIGHT HORSE IN THEIR TRENCHES. 


well able to hold their own against the 2,000 
Turks who were opposing them. Towards 
evening the Turks attacked, but were repulsed 
with the aid of fire from the Cornwallis and the 
Lord Nelson. Next day the enemy again tried 
to dislodge them, but were again driven back 
with the help of the warships. On the 27th 
the French took over the position. 

The first feint was, therefore, productive 
of even better results than had been anti- 
cipated, for the right wing oi the landing was 
securely neld from the outset. The naval Tm 
was particularly helpful at this landing. 


The other feint at Beach Y, on the other side 
of the peninsula, opposite Krithia, proved t o be 
a far stiffer task. The landing force consisted 
of the 1st King s Own Scottish Borderers, 
and the Plymouth (Marine) Battalion ot the 
Koval Naval Division. It was commanded 

*7 

by Lieutenant-Colonel Koe, and had great good 
luck at the outset. The troops were carried on 
the cruisers Amethyst and Sapphire, and 
the transports Braemar Castle and Southland. 
The little squadron was escorted by the battle- 
ship Goliath, and all were oil (Tape lVkke, 
about 7,000 yards south-west of Beach Y, 
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BRITISH TROOPS ENCAMPED ON BEACH 


some t i me before daylight. The Turks, as 
ft ya iH'on already stated, never foresaw a land- 
„ a t 1 oh V at all. They had a large force 
of infantry, vxith machine and Hotchkiss 
guns, entrenched at Beach Y2, a couple of 
nearer Cape Tekke. The consequence 
HU that Colonel Koe was able to get all his 
men on shore wit bout any opposition. They were 
rowed and towed for a considerable distance 
from the actual landing-point. Half the 
- ottab Borderers were taken ashore at the 
first trip, and the other half followed at the 
^ocond trip, the Marines being landed directly 
afterwards. Tlie landing was very smartly 
carried out. and was an admirable piece of 
organization, which earned special praise 
from Admiral do Robeck. There was. indeed, 
rrvat need for rapidity. The Turks were less 
titan an hour’s march away, and the cliffs were 
steep that there had always been a doubt 
whether they were really scaleable at all. 
H <d the beach been defended there can be 
httle doubt that the heights would never 
have been reached. Had there been slowness 
in landing, the force might have lieen thrown 
,nt. confusion when the Turks came hurrying 
up. As it was, the men swarmed Up the gullies 
like cat . and were soon hauling reserves of 
wa!*r. food, and ammunition to the top. 
Th* (mlinth Im ii a bombardment in older 
to cover them, but at that stage Uttle help 

from the sea was needed. 

The orden to Colonel Koe were that if he 

effected a landing safely he was at once to 
IfW * r , h back along the eoa-t and try to effect ft 
junction with tie force which was coming ashore 
A l ll.vuh X. near < apo Tekke. Ah soon an 

he had got both he* battalions on the heights, 
therefore. he set out in the prescribed direction, 
fvf, r h* had gone very far, however, he en- 


countered the Turkish infantry from Beach 
Y2 whom lie immediately attacked. vtgorou 
engagement developed, and it was rapidly 
plain that more than two l.attal.on, 

would bo required to force a path southwards 
at that particular juncture. Nor was that all. 
Later in the day a large force of Turks was 
seen advancing towards Beach T from t ic 
direction of the village of Krithia. Colonel 
Koe gave the order to entrench, and about this 
time received a wound which subsequently 
eaitsed his death. The force was now almost 
outflanked, and was in a very perilous position. 
The enemy were in greatly superior numbers, 
and they brought up some field guns which 
did much execution. The warships could 
give small aid. From the top of the cliffs the 
ground sloped downwards. The British were 
beginning to discover the disadvantages of 
the soooped-out spoon-like formation of the 
ground near the end of the peninsula. Both 
they and their foes had become invisible to 
the anxious watchers on the ships, who did 
their best, but could not see their target. 
The Turks attacked again and again during 
t] w » afternoon, and evening, in ever-increasing 

nt rongi h. Tl»< > threw bombs into the British 
trenches, their field gun* maintained an 
incessant fire, and their vigorous tactics showed 
unmistakable signs of German direction. The 
Borderers and Marines fought valiantly hh« 
the heroes t hey were. They charged repeatedly 
with tlie bayonet, and drove back the Turks 
time after time. Great gaps were made in 
their own ranks, but their indomitable spirit 
never quailed against tlie heavy odds. 

All i light long the unequal liuht continued. 
lh< Turks were no eiaitemptible toes. Ihe\ 

were full of daring and resource. Under covei 
of the darkness thej actually managed to lead 
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n pony with a machine-gun on its back into the 
middle of the British defences. They were 
just, about to bring the gun into action, with 
consequences which might have been disastrous, 
when their presence was discovered, and they 
were swiftly bayoneted. Dawn broke on a 
mournful sight. The losses had been great, 
and Sir Ian Hamilton afterwards acknowledged 
that they were “deplorable.” Many officers 
bad gone down. The Scottish Borderers 
had been reduced by half their strength. It 
was true that the Turks had also suffered 
heavily, but they were constantly able to 
bring up more men. The position of the 
British had become desperate. They were 
completely worn out by continuous fighting. 
They were no longer able to man t hen t i 1 
in sufficient numbers. The question of rein- 
forcements was considered, but by 7 a m. 
it seemed possible that they might be over- 
whelmed before further help could arrive. 
Reluctantly, therefore, the order to re-embark 
them as quickly as possible was given. The 
attendant warships were the Goliath, and the 
cruisers Talbot, Dublin, Sapphire, and Ame- 
thyst. They shelled the ground behind the 
top of the cliffs, and prevented the eager Turks 
from advancing to the edge. The result was 
tlvd only a few snipers were able to harass t lu- 
re-embarking troops. A small and devoted 
rearguard of the Scottish Borderers also greatly 
helped to keep the enemy at bay, and did not 
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descend the cliffs unt il the last possible moment . 
The really surprising thing was that all the 
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anded at Beach V probably owed its n-c u,- ... 
nuc h to Hie courage and energy of Lieut. - 
•omniander Adrian St. Vincent Keyes, R.N., 
is to anybody. He was chiefly responsible 
For the smartness of the original landing and 
for the efficiency of the subsequent n mbarca 


his services : 

Lieutenant -Commander Keyes showed great cool.,"-. 

i i -i;i u r Vh& Qiirress of th@ lmulinGj QO 
gallon try, and ability. I he success m 

Beach Y was largely tine to lus good ccivue*. 

" sTances compelled the force landed there to 
re-embark. this officer showed exceptional resource 
leadership in successfully conducting t ia 1 
operation. 


Admiral de Kobeck expressed his entire con- 
currence, and Lieut. -Commander Keyes was 
rewarded with the Distinguished Service Order. 
In estimating the action at Beach V, it has 


to be remembered that it was largely a hint, 
and that its principal objects were to protect 
the flanks, to disseminate the enemy s forces. 


and to delay his reinforcements. To this 
extent it was at least partially successful, tor 


it held up a large number of Turks who might 
otherwise have been thrown against the main 
attacks at the end of the peninsula. It may 
be reasonably said that too much was expected 
of it. That the enemy would have been massed 


in considerable strength upon Krithia was 
always fairly obvious, and that these two 
extreme y isolated battalions would thus he 
exposed to a strong flank attack was also 
fairly plain. The order to march on Beach X. 
which apparently ignored the strong force of 

the enemy posted at Beach Y2, suggested 

■ 

inadequate air scouting. It also Suggested a 
great danger that the column might have been 
cut off from any beach at all. This would 


almost inevitably have happened had not 
i olonel Koe come to blows so speedily with the 
Turks from Beach Y2. The landing at Beach Y 
was the only attack which failed, hut though 
Sir Ian Hamilton afterwards observed that the 
tactical failure to make good the ground won 
was unfortunate, the right conclusion appeal’s 
to be that the force was too weak for its allotted 


task, and that its weakness should have been 
foreseen. Considering its plight, arrangements 
should have been made earlier for its reli ef ; 


but it must also be noted that its partial failure 
had no adverse effect upon the main operations. 

Of the main landings, that at Beach X, just 
north of Cape Tekke, was the most immediately 
successful, because it was accomplished with 
hardly any loss. Che beach was narrow and 
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THE TRANSPORT “ RIVER CI-YDE” 

She landed British troops on Oallipoli by running 

doors cut in 

the cliff was low, so that the guns of the war- 
ships could be used with excellent effect. I ie 
first landing force consisted of two companies 
and a machine-gun section . of the 1st Royal 
Fusiliers, who had been embarked on the 
battleship Implacable, The Turks were en- 
trenched on the cliff, and they had constructed 
bomb-proof shelters. At dawn H.M.8. Swift - 
sure* (Captain C. Maxwell- Lefroy, R.N. ), which 
was the covering ship, began a fierce bombard- 
ment of the cliff. At 5.52 a.m. Captain H. 0. 
tockyer, R.X., took the Implacable, with an 
anchor down, to within 500 yards of the beach, 
this being the six-fathom limit. Sir Ian 
Hamilton remarked that “ the Implacable s 
boldness was much admired by the Army. 

She smothered the cliff with her 12-inch shells, 
and the foreshore with 6-inch shrapnel. The 
storm of fire was so intense that not a 1 urk 
dared show his head. It was afterwards found 
that the shells had done very little damage to 
the trenches, though the ground around them 
was full of craters. But the bombardment 
served its purpose, and in two trips the Fusiliers 

were safely ferried ashore. They were accorn- 

* 

panied by a beach working party furnished by 
the Anson Battalion of the Royal Naval 
Division. T1 ie landing was completed by 
7 a.m. The beach master was Major \V. T. C. 
Jones, D.S.O., R.M.L.I., who was commended 
in dispatches for his services. Admiral de 
Robeck said that “ the manner in which this 
landing was carried out might well serve as a 

model.” 

Brigadier-General Marshall, commanding the 
87th Brigade, was in control of the military 


AS “THE NEW HORSE OF TROY.” 

ashore, and poured out her cargo of men from 
her side. 

operations undertaken from Beach X. His 
task was to endeavour to get into touch with 
the force which was simultaneously landing on 
Beach \Y. But the Beach W force was tem- 
porarily held up, and meanwhile Hill 114, on 
which the Turks were entrenched, intervened 
and was found to be a difficult obstacle. The 
Royal Fusiliers advanced firmly for a thousand 

yards or so, and were then heavilv counter- 

' * 

attacked by the Turks. Their right wing was 
rather badly exposed, and came under strong 
fire from a field battery established near Krithia. 
The position of the battery was made out. and 
signals were sent to the Implacable, which 
swift Iv silenced it ; but meanwhile the Turkish 
counter-attack had forced the Royal Fusiliers 
to give ground. Two more battalions (of the 
87th Brigade) were hurried ashore, and Hill 114 
was then cleared of the enemy. At 11- .JO a.m. 
the Royal Fusiliers joyfully joined hands with 
a portion of the splendid 1st Battalion of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, from Beach \V» on the 
slopes of the hill. Yet the Turks remained* 
undaunted, and counter-attacked again from 
positions farther inland. They could not break 
the union between the two forces, but they 
pressed back General Marshall s brave troops 
almost to the edge of the cliffs. Nothing on 
that great day ever dismayed any of the units 
of the 29th Division. The men, with their 
backs to the sea and their faces to the foe, were 
incomparably resolute. They hast ily dug t hem- 
selves into shelter trenches, determined to hang 
on at any cost. When night fell they were 
holding the ground for half a mile round their 
landing-place, and their lines reached as far as 
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Hill 114. General Marshall was wounded dui ink 

the day, but did not relinquish his command. 

Beach W had meanwhile been the scene o 

one of the most wonderful and heroic exploits 

ever accomplished by the British Army. Sir 

lan Hamilton wrote in his dispatch : 

So stroii" m tact, were the defences of Beach W that 
the Turks may well have considered them topregrm^. 

and it is my firm conviction that no fi*' er ®" 
has ever been achieved by the British soldier— or any 
utlier soldier — than tlie storming of these trenches 
open boats on the morning of April 2o. 

The beach was practically in a bay enclosed 
by hills, and the way out of it led through a 
rather narrow gully. The Turks had fully 
expected a landing at this point, and tad pre- 
pared for it with every device at their com- 
mand They had laid both land mines and 

ITL-. *On the =<1 E « .1 *. - *“> 

constructed a broad wire entanglement along 
. the whole length of the beach. They had even 
stretched concealed barbed wire in the shallow 
waters. The heights overlooking the beach 
were covered with entrenchments, to which the 
gully gave sheltered access. Machine guns, 
which the naval fire could not search out, had 
been concealed in holes in the cl ffs and trained 
on the hedge of barbed wire. Once the 
assailants had emergen from the cup-like bay, 
they were instantly exposed to fire from two 
strong infantry redoubts near Hill 138. The 
redoubts were in turn protected by wire 
entanglements 20 ft. broad, and their fixe 
swept a bare open zone which had to be crossed 
in attacking them. From these redoubts 
another strong wire entanglement had been 
carried to the edge of the cliff, thus making 
communication between Beach W and the 
adjacent Beach V impossible until the redoubts 
had been taken. Add to these defences a host 
of snipers concealed behind every sand dune 
and every tuft of grass, and it was not sur- 
prising that the Turks firmly believed Beach \\ 
to be able to resist any attack. The position 
had one very slight weakness. There were 
rocks at the two ends of the bay which gave 
just a small foothold. From these rocks, and 
especially from those on the left under Cape 
Tekke, it was possible partially to enfilade the 
defences. To this tiny loophole the success 
eventually achieved against enormously heavy 

odds was in great measure due. 

The battalion which won undying fame at 
the storming of Beach W was the 1st Battalion 
Lancashire Fusiliers, which was commanded 
by Major Bishop. Sir lan Hamilton wrote that 


i W*k of the senses of 
“it was to the complete - , 

r of fear of tliis daring battalion th 
danger or of fea ...” The bat- 

we owed our “ ° „ belles in the cruiser 

„u„„ »» « J- ^ h>d got * 

Euryalus, and, as ear y designated 

the ship’s cutters ana picket-boats dgn ^ 

for the duty of carrying t e me terrific 

- the covering battleships opened a ter 

5 a * in * 4 t whole of the defences, 

fire on the beach and th 3 

nf , qr lv an hour, tne 
which was continued tor nea . 

j- for it was afterwards 

result was disappointing, i° t 

found that neither the wire entanglements 

nor the trenches had suffered serious dama |. 

At 6 a.m. the great moment arrived. Eig 
pteket-boats started for the shore in lme 
« ««h d»wiu« lour 

With troops. In shallow water the picket 
boats cast off. and the cutters were row* to 
the beach. The central lines of boats made 
straight for the middle of the beach. A 
tor swerved slightly to the right neared 

Cape HeUes. while eight boats pulled direct, 
for the rocks under Cape Tekke. _ 1 
this last party was Brigadier-General Hare, 
commanding the 88th Brigade. All this tun 
the Turks had held their fire, and had mac. 
no sound. As the first boat reached the beach 
a tremendous converging fusillade burst upon 
the dauntless men of Lancashire. They were 
swept with gusts of lead from rifles and 
guns, and with a rain of small shells from hidden 
pom-poms. Almost the whole of the first 
lines of men who threw themselves upon the 
wire entanglements were swept away. In a 
few moments the edge of the sea was strewn 
with prostrate forms. So rapid was the slaughter 
that the watchers on the distant warships 
could not realize what was happening “ Why 
are our men resting ? ” they exclaimed. The 
gallant fellows were resting, it was true, but 
theirs was already the long last rest of death 
in far too many cases. Yet those who jsi|lljj£ 
lived in the midst, of the leaden hail nevei 
blenched. Led by their brave officers, they 
hacked their way fiercely and breathlessly 
through the wire entanglements. Few replied 
at this stage to the fire of the enemy. Their 
one thought was to burst the barrier, and to 
seek a less exposed position upon that death- 
strewn beach. It was at this terrible moment 
that the company which had deviated to the 
rocks beneath Cape Tekke helped to save a 
menacing situation. They had to a great 
extent escaped the cross-fire, and hacl been 
skilfully landed on the roeks. Some men 
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VIEW IN FRONT OF GABA TEPE. 

A ravine lined with dug-outs and walls of sandbags. 


clambered up the cliff-side, searched out the 
machine-gun sections in burrowed holes, and 
bayoneted the gunners to a man. Others 
turned the end of the wire entanglements and 
began a rapid enfilading fire upon the Turks. 
The slaughter on the main beach was slightly 
checked. The survivors of the three exposed 
companies tore their way through the barbed 
wire, and hurried right and left to the shel- 
tering cliffs at the sides of the bay. Most oi 


>m made for the Cape Tekke side, and there 
5 decimated companies were hurriedly but 
ite calmly re-formed by such officers as were 
II able to lead. There was no time to lose. 
ie depleted ranks moved a short way inland 
d began clambering up the slopes in the 
-ection of Hill 114, driving the Turks before 
era as they went, and clearing out the snipers. 

smaller party had gathered unde r Cape 
elles, and it painfully crept up to the crest oi 
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BRITISH TROOPS RESTING UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE OLD FORT AT 

sedd-bl-ba.hr. 


the clififc near the lighthouse, only to be stopped 
b> the line of wire entanglement stretching 
from the infantry redoubts to the edge of the 

cliff. 

Soon after 9 a.m. the majority of the bat- 
talion had with extraordinary boldness made 
good their attempt to seize the Cape Tekke 
eliffs. Another regiment of infantry was 
landing, together with a detachment of the 
2nd London Field Company, Tv.E., and a 
beach party composed of a platoon of the 
Anson Battalion. The beach master in charge 
of this party was Captain C. i>. Townsend, R.N., 
and the assistant beach master was Com- 
mander (now Captain) B. St. G. Collard, 
R.N. Both remained on the beach all day 
under a galling fire superintending the further 
landing of men and stores, and both were 
commended in dispatches. The new arrivals 
had wisely landed under Cape Tekke. Hearing 
the shouts of the Lancashire Fusiliers above, 
t hev clambered up after them. The r* infoitf 
ments enabled further progress to be made, 
and by ten o’clock three lines of Turkish 
trenches had been won The beach was in 
British hands, and thenceforward the issue of 
the day at that particular point was never 
in doubt. Vet much had still to be done. The 
email party on Cape Helles was clinging tena- 
rn„.-lv but could make no progress. Major 


Frankland, Brigade-Major of the 86th Infantry- 
Brigade, went to its aid, and was shot dead. 
General Hare had been wounded at Cape 
Tekke, and his place had to be filled. Colonel 
WoUey-Dod, of the General Staff 01 the 29th 
Division, was sent ashore in his stead, with 
orders to organize a further advance. The 
position then was that the beach and the 
gully had been cleared of the enemy, and by 
11.30 the forces moving inland from Cape 
Tekke had got into touch with the Royal! 
Fusiliers on Hill 111 But the redoubts 
near Hill 138 were still unassailed, and they 

formed the next objective. 

About one o’clock the ground near Hill L!8, 
and the infantry redoubts, were vigorously 
bombarded from the sea. At 2 p.m. the fine 
4th Battalion of the Worcester Regiment 
advanced to assault the redoubts. The bat- 
talion, which was commanded by Lieut enant - 
Colonel D. E. Cayley, proved itself on this 
and on. many later oc casions to be animated 
by an admirable spirit of discipline and devo- 
lion. The men, who had to march a con- 
siderable distance, rushed impetuously up the 
hare glacis, and began to cut the barbed 
wire entanglement, heedless of the streams 
of bullets. Many were shot down, but their 
comrade's persevered. With irresistible ardour 


tlii'v furred their wav 
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ments and leaped into the redoubts, bayoneting 
the stubborn defenders ; but it was not until 
4 p.in. that the hill and the field works were 
completely conquered. 

With the capture of Hill 138, it seemed as 
t hough the exhausted troops who had anded 
on Beach W had done all that mortal man 
could do. Yet further demands were perforce 
made upon them. The landing on Beach V, 
on the other side of Cape Helles, had for the 
time being failed. Men were dying there in 
heaps. Could the Worcesters and some of the 
.Lancashire Fusiliers get across the high ground 
on Cape Helles and help them by enfilading 
their assailants ? No appeal was ever made to 
the men of the 29th Division to which they 
failed to respond. They began to attempt a 
rescue with quick cheerfulness. But tor i hat 
day, at least, the fresh task was beyond their 
powers. The wire entanglement stretching 
from the captured redoubts to the edge ot 
Cape Helles was not the only obstacle which 
barred their path. Beyond it lay the shattered 
ruins of the modern battery known as Fort 
No. 1. Its guns were silent, but the ruins were 
packed with Turkish riflemen, who poured in 


a devastating fire upon the Worcesters and the 
other troops advancing against the new line 
of wire entanglement. The British soldiers 
were undismayed. ‘‘Through glasses,’ said 
Sir Ian Hamilton, “ they could be seen quietly 
sniping away under a hellish fire as if tlit \ 
were pruning a vineyard.” ^tet they could not 
work miracles. The fire from Fort No. 1 grew 
heavier. Some of the troops which could not 
be landed on Beach V were diverted to Beach \\ . 
More of the 86th Brigade moved forward to 
strengthen the attack. But the Turks had 
been steadily sending up reinforcements from 
the direction of Krithia and Achi Baba. 1 hey 
were pressing hard all the way from Beach X 
to Fort No. 1. AVhen night fell they were 
counter ‘attacking vigorously, and the British 
decided to be content to hold the ground they 

had won until the morning. 

At the end of the day, therefore, the British 
position on this section of the peninsula ex- 
tended from the lighthouse on Cape Helles, 
across Hill 138, then to Hill 114, and so to the 
low cliff at Beach X. The Turks gave the 
invaders no rest. They attacked repeatedly 
during the night, but were always driven bark. 



FRENCH TROOPS AT MUDROS. 
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The British line was thin, but it held. E\ or > 
man on the beach was ordered into the trenches 
to assist. Officers and men alike. Engineers, 
Anson Marines, bluejackets, anybody and 
everybody who could pick up a rifle hurrie 
forward. It was so dark that many of the 
beach working party could find no rifles, but 
those without weapons gallantly carried am 
munition into the firing-line. One midshipman 
covered himself with bandoliers and grope 
his way up the gully. As he reached the 
trenches he was struck three times ful 
in the chest. The impact of the bullets 
knocked him over, but he rose unhurt, for 
the bandoliers had saved him. 


During the 


night more troops were landed on Beaches 



y OF THE WAR. 

\V and X. and in the morning the British line 
was still unbroken. 

Two more points must be recorded before 
leaving this phase of the Battle of the Lam mg. 
The first is that, in the opinion of the onlookers, 
there was not a man of the 1st Battalion 
Lancashire Fusiliers who had not earned the 

Victoria Cross half a dozen times on that 
murderous beach. The authorities thought 
the same, and in accordance with precedents 
set in the Indian Mutiny, the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men were each 
asked to select one Sf their number to receive 
the decoration. Their choice fell upon C aptain 
Richard Raymond Willis, Sergeant Alfred 
Richards, and Private William Keneally, and 
the bestowal of the honours was thus record© 
in the London Gazette : 

On Vorit 25, 1015, three companies ond the lies - 

nuarters of the 1st Batt. Lancashire Fusiliers, ... effect...* 
“ j ,, on the Gallipoli Peninsula to the west of Cap* 
we™ met by a very deadly fixe from hidden 
machine-gun* which caused a great number of casualties. 
X rXU however, rushed up to and ^ cut the wire 
entanglements, notwithstanding the tornfic fire from 

the enemy, and, after overcoming supreme diffieult.es, 

the cliffs were gained and the position maintained. 

Vnongst the many very gallant officers and men 
enca-ed in this most hazardous undertaking. Captmn 
Willis, Sergt. Richards, and Private Keneally ave een 
selected by their comrades as having performed t 
most signal acts of bravery and devotion to duty. 

The other point is that the \\ orcesters, who 
showed such determination in capturing the 


Inset : 


l.ANDING TROOPS IN THE DARDANELLES. 

The 6th Lancashire Fusiliers leaving the S.S. Nile. 

Major Bishop. Commander of the 1st Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers 
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INDIAN TROOPS MARCHING AWAY FROM THE BEACH. 


redoubts and in later actions, were specially 
commended for their general demeanour in a 

Brigade Order as follows : 

The Brigade Commander wishes to place on record 
the great gallantry and devotion to duty displayed >y 
Lieutenant -Colonel D. 1C. Cayley, officers, and men of 
the 4th Batt. Worcestershire Regiment during the 
operations since landing was effected on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. The battalion has always been well in 
hand, and not a single straggler has been reported. 
They are a -splendid example to the brigade. 

It might be thought that no landing could 
have heen more terrible than the storming of 
Beach \V, but the scenes at Beach V, which lay 
between. Cape Helles and the castle and \ illage 
of Sedd-el-Bahr, were even worse. Beac-h V 
reproduced all the defensive characteristics ot 
» Beach W, with several formidable additions, 
und it was without the advantage of ledges of 
rocks at each end on which a foothold could be 
gained. On the contrary, the cliffs at the C ape 
Helles end were so perpendicular that it was 
impossible to think of climbing them ; while had 
they been scaled, the adventurous climbers 
would immediately have found themselves con- 
fronted by Fort No. 1 and an impassable zone ot 
rifle fire. The bluff at the eastern end was 
crowned by the ruins of the castle and village, 
a nest of sharpshooters most difficult to dis- 
lodge. There were other important defensive 
positions which Beach W had lacked. There 
was a massive old ruined fort at the eastern end, 
between the shore and the village, which gave 
useful cover to the Turks. On the ridge which 
backed the bay, and commanding the whole 
amphitheatre, stood a ruined barrack, another 


well-placed refuge for snipers. llien on the 
grassy terraces all around the amphitheatre 
riflemen were posted in snug concealment. 
Barbed wire had been extensively used, as at 
Beach W. Fifty yards back from the verge ot 


the sea a great entanglement had been con- 
structed, stretching from the ruined fort right 
across to { ’ape Helles. Sir lan Hamilton de- 
clared that it was “ made of heavier metal and 
longer barbs that X have ever seen elsewhere.” 
Higher up the amphitheatre was traversed by 
another entanglement, which passed in front of 
the barrack and ended at the village. et a 
third entanglement ran at right angles to these 
two, at the eastern end of the beach. It went 
up the hill, and gave extra protection to the 
village and castle. The crests ot the amphi- 
theatre were scored with trenches, and were 
also provided with gun emplacements bearing 
four pom-poms. There were dummy pom- 
poms at other points to mislead the assailants. 
The ruined buildings, especially i lose on tin* 


flank, contained machine guns cleverly con- 
cealed. It was possible for the enemy to : ^ 

upon the beach a rain of rifle bullets and small 
shells surpassing in intensity any fire encoun- 
tered at the other landings. The marvel was. 


not that the British attack was so long held up 
as in the event proved to be the case, but that 
it ever succeeded at all. The glorious annals 
of the British Army present no example of 


a position carried against more dreadful odds. 
Even this catalogue of defences does not exhaust 


the advantages which rested with the Turks. 




±08 


THE ASSAULT AT "LANCASHIRE LANDING,” GALLIPOLI. 

The opening phase ol .he Lancashire Fusiliers’ attack rvhich won three Victoria Crosses for the Is. Battalion a. Beach W, Apr.l 25, 1915 
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Behind amphitheatre and village the whole 
position was further dominated by Hill 141, 
a swelling height covered with entrenchments 
and entanglements. When all the amphi- 

V 

theatre and its adjuncts were overcome the 
hill had still to be won before the British 
position was in the least secure. 

There was only one scanty advantage to be 
set against all these deterrent elements. Where 
the beach joined the grassy slopes, ten yards 
from the water’s edge, the low escarpment 
four feet high gave slight shelter to men lying 
prone behind it. Many who survived the 
bloody conflict at Beach A' owed their lives to 
those fifty inches of loose sandy soil. 

It was recognized from the outset that 
Beach A’ was going to be the toughest task ot 
nil. and special and ingenious arrangements 
were made for the attack. It was decided that, 
as at the other landings, t he first assault should 
be delivered by men sent ashore in open boats. 

It was also arranged, however, to endeavour to 
beach a steamer containing the bulk ot the 
attacking force, who were to remain concealed 
within the steel hull of the vessel until the 
moment came for them to issue forth. I’he 
stratagem was a seaman’s variation of the 
Wooden Horse of Troy. A stout collier, the 
River Clyde, was selected for the experiment, 
and she was specially prepared under the 
direction of Commander Edward Unwm. R.N. 
Great doors were cut in her sides, giving access 
to long gang-planks slung by ropes and sloping 
gradually to the bows. If the water proved 
to he sufficiently shallow, the men were to 
wade ashore from the gang-planks ; but, if 
not. they were to pass into lighters which were 
to be placed between the steamer and the 
beach so as to form a bridge, h rom the 
beginning it was foreseen that the lighters 
would almost certainly be required. The 
bridge of the River Clyde was protected by 
steel plates. Twelve maxims, in rough case- 
mates guarded by sandbags, were mounted 

in her bows and on the lower bridge. 

The troops designated for this perilous 
enterprise were, in the first place, three com- 
panies of the 1st Royal Dublin Fusiliers, who 
w ere to go ashore in open boats. The River 
Clyde was packed with the rest of the Dublin 
Fusiliers, the 1st Royal Munster b usihers, 
half the 2nd Hampshire Regiment, the Most 
Riding Field Company, RE* and other details. 
She also carried Brigadier- General Napier, 
who was in immediate direction of the land 


attack, as well as several Stall officers. The 
total number of troops on board the collier 
was well over 2,000. 

The attack began at dawn with a rapid 
bombardment from the battleship Albion, 
which made little real impression upon the 
defences. Then the plucky little picket-boats, 
eight in number, beaded or the shore, each 
tow in" four cutters full o the Monsters. 

The River Clyde was already slowly approach- 
ing the beach, although the plan was that she 
was not to take the ground until the men in 
the open boats had delivered their attack. 
The Turks gave no sign. They never fired a 
single shot until the picket boats liad cast off, 
and the first cutter slid on to the beach. Then 
burst forth, as though at a preconcerted signal, 
a tearful storm of projectiles, and m in 

the margin of sea and shore was transformed 

into a hell of destruction. 

All the boats had made straight for the 
beach, for no protection was available on 
the flanks of the bay. The fire was so mur- 
derous that very few, either soldiers or blue- 
jackets, survived it. The attack from the 
boats was practically wiped out. One boat 
entirely disappeared, with its occupants. Others 
were filled with killed and wounded before any 
attempt could Vie made to disembark. In a 
boat which continued to float only two men 
were left alive. Those of the Ministers who 
were able to jump out and wade ashore found 
themselves entangled in submerged barbed 
wire. As they emerged from the water, they 
w ere shot down until the beach was strewn 
with dead and dying. A few' of the wounded, 
and one or two who miraculously passed through 
the terrible ordeal unscathed, managed to run 
or crawl up the beach to the shelter of the 
low escarpment-, where they hastily dug t Item- 
selves in. But the fate of most was either 
death or severe wounds. Nearly all the blue- ^ 
jackets shared the lot of the Monsters, and 
were destroyed where they stood. Not a 
boat ever got hack. In all the records of the 
Xaw and Army, there is no like tale of slaughter 
so instant and complete under such conditions. 
Few names have been associated with this 
epic exploit, but the memory of Lewis Jacobs, 
,v brave able seaman ot the Lord Nelson, must 
be preserved. He took his boat in to the beach 
unaided, after every soldier and seaman aboard 
had been either killed or wounded. To the end 
he pursued his appointed task undaunted. 
When last seen lie was still trying to pole his 
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BRITISH OFFICERS WATCHING THE 
EFFECT OF A BOMBARDMENT, 


cutter, with its tragic freight, towards the 
shore. While thus engaged he was shot down, 
and no man died that day more worthily. 
Other men of the Lord Nelson who behavt d 
with conspicuous devotion were Leading - 
Seamen Colin McKechnie and Stanley E. 
Cullum, and Able Seamen Frederick T. M. 
Hyde, William E. Rowland, and Albert E. Rex. 
The first three were killed, the other two 
wounded. Bex received the Distinguished 
Service Medal, 

The River Clyde had meanwhile moved 
ahead more rapidly than had been planned. 
“ As often happens in war,” wrote Sir Ian 
Hamilton afterwards, “ the actual course of 
events did not cjuite correspond with the 
intentions of the Commander. Mu* swift 
currents swirling round from t 1, Dardanelles 
had affected the vessel s course, and she was 
beached, bows on, close to a reef of rock, and 
rather to the east of the point selected. Mil 
Turks had fully divined her significance, and a 
tornado of missiles was directed against her. 
it was at once seen by those on board that the 
water was too deep for wading ashoic, and 
the two lighters which had been brought to 
form a bridge were quickly requisitioned. 
They were run out ahead of the collier, and 


Lieutenant John A. V. Morse, R,N„ at great 
peril to himself, helped to secure them at the 
bows. Unfortunately, owing to the current, 
they did not reach their proper stations, and a 
gap was left between the two. Seamen gal- 
lantly w'ent ashore with lines to get them into 
position. Able Seaman William Charles 
Williams held on to a line in the water, despite 
the tremendous fusillade, for over an hour, 
until he was killed. For this devoted action 
he was posthumously decorated with the 

Victoria Cross. 

The seamen on the reef called out to the 
soldiers to come ashore. One of the wooden 
gangways had been shot away, but it was 
still possible to reach the first lighter. A 
company of the Munster Fusiliers responded 
to the call. They came through the great 
holes in the vessel’s side, and boldly faced the 
bullets which w'ere rattling like hailstones 
against the hull. Running down the gangway, 
they leaped into the lighter, and tried to reach 
the shore. The gap between the two lighters 
was too broad to jump. The men scrambled 
into the sea, and those who were hit were 
mostly drowned, for their heavy eq > » 1 1 1 1 - f 1 1 1 
gave them no chance of escape. Those who 
got ashore rushed for the shelter of the low 
sandy bank. Many were shot when they 
reached the lighter, which was soon piled high 
with the dead and wounded. Just as a second 
company of the Munsters was endeavouring to 
disembark, the confusion was increased because 
the lighters drifted into a still more unfavour- 
able position. 

Then it was that Commander Unwin did the 
brave deed which won him the Victoria Cross. 
Observing from the ship that the lighters were 
becoming unmanageable, he entered the sea 
and stood up to his waist in water endeavouring 
to restore the bridge. I te was assisted by 
Midshipman George L. Drewry, R.X.R., Mid- 
shipman Wilfrid St. A. Malleson, R.X., Able 
Seaman William Charles Williams (already 
mentioned), and Seaman George McKenzie 
Samson, R.N.R., upon all of whom the Victoria 
Cross was afterwards bestowed. Commander 
Unwin’s w ork was thus described by Admiral 
de Robeek : 

He worked on until, suffering from the effects of cold 
and immersion, he was obliged to return to the ship, 
where he was wrapped up in blankets. Having in some 
degree recovered, lie returned to his work against the 
doctor's order and completed it. He was later again 
attended by the doctor for three abrasions caused by 
bullets, after which he once more left the ship, this time 
in a lifeboat, to save some wounded men who were 
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lying 'in shallow water near the beach. He continued 
at this heroic labour under continuous fire, until forced 
to stop through pure physical exhaustion. 

Midshipman Drewry, who doggedly helped 

with a cheerful disregard of the rifle and 

machine-gun fire, was wounded in the head, 

but still toiled on. Twice after he w r as hit he 

tried to swim from lighter to lighter with a line, 

and only gave up when he was completely 

exhausted. Thereupon Midshipman Malleson 

took the line, swam to the second lighter, and 

succeeded. The line broke, and twice again 

Malleson tried to repeat his exploit, but was 

unsuccessful. Seaman Samson stuck to the 

lighters all day, attending wounded and getting 

out lines, and was eventually dangerously 

hit. 

Midshipman Malleson’ s work had meanw hile 
enabled the disembarcation to be continued, 
and a third company of the Ministers made 
a dash for the beach. The Turks had brought 
bigger guns to bear on the luckless collier anti 
the lighters, and the company suffered so much 
from shrapnel that its losses were terrible. 
For a time further landings were forbidden. 
The battleships Albion and Cornwallis, and 
even the Queen Elizabeth herself, tried the 
effect of a further bombardment. Then the 
River Clyde disgorged more troops. Brigadier - 
General Napier, his Brigade-Major, Captain 
Costeker, and a number of men of the Hamp- 
shire Regiment, got into the lighters. Before 
they could land the line broke, and the un- 
wieldy vessels swung again into deep water. 
The troops were ordered to lie down, but 
they were very much exposed, and both General 


Napier and Captain ’osteker were killed. 
General Napier was struck by three bullets, 
but was conscious for some time before he died. 
According to one published version, he sent a 
message to his men, saying that he would like 
to kiss the entire Fusilier Brigade. The 
Albion sent in a launch and pinnace, manned 
bv volunteer crews, who ottered to try to 
restore the lighters once more to their right 
positions, but by this time it was realized that 
further slaughter w'ould be futile, and the 
boats w r ere not used until after dark. 

The general position at Beach V between 
10 and 11 a.m. was sufficiently disconcerting. 
One way and another, about 1,000 men had 
left the River Clyde. Nearly half of these 
had been killed, wounded, or drowned. Most 
of the remainder were lying huddled under the 
sandy escarpment on the beach, many with 
wounds. More than 1,000 men were still 
cooped up on the col her, unable to land. The 
Turkish, fire had grown in intensity, and it 
was almost certain death to pass down the 
gangway. The lighters had been pulled back 
into position once again, though a gap still 
separated them from the land. The British 
were held up, and it was even expected that 
the Turks would counter-attack. Had it not 
been for the screaming machine-gun battery on 
the River Clyde they would probably have 
done so ; but the maxims held off the enemy, 
and also helped to protect the men under 
cover on the beach. Any continuance of the 
landing while daylight lasted was held to he 
sheer sacrifice of life. Word was passed round 
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that no more men. were to attempt to go ashore 
until after dark. 

Yet the efforts to succour the unfortunate 
wounded were not stayed. At various times 
during the day the work of rescue produced 
acts of great heroism. Surgeon Peter Burrows 
Kelly, R.N., attached to the Royal Naval Air 
Service, had been wounded in the foot during 
the morning. He remained in the River Clvde 
until the morning of the 27th, and during that 
time attended 750 wounded men, ” although 
in great pain and unable to walk during the 
last twenty-four hours.” He was given the 

Distinguished Service Order. 

Commander Unwin's share m the noble 
work of saving the wounded has been already 
noted. Petty Officer Geoffrey Charlton Paine 
Rummings, of the Royal Naval Air Service, 
was specially commended for assisting Com- 
mander Unwin in these labours, and received 
the 1 'onspicuous Gallantry Medal. The same 
n icdal was bestowed upon anoi her I v m \ G H - i 
of the Air Service, John Hepburn Russell, 
who was wounded “ in gallantly going to 


Commander Unwin's assistance. ’ Two other 
recipients were Second-Class Petty cer 

Frederick Gibson and Ordinary Seaman Jesse 
Lovelock, both of the Albion. Gibson took 
wounded to the River Clyde under heavy fire, 
having previously jumped overboard with a 
line and got his boat beached to complete the 
bridge to the shore. Lovelock assisted in 
getting a pontoon into position, and also helped 
in conveying wounded from the beach and the 
boats to the collier, “ displaying great gallantry 

and coolness nuclei fire, 

W hen it was seen to be hopeless to try to 

gain more ground on Beach V that day, it 
became a question what to do wit 1 . t ho remainder 
of the troops still on the battleships, who had 
been selected to reinforce the assault at that 
spot. At first it was proposed to send them 
round to Beach Y, where they were certainly 
sorely needed ; but eventually, as already 
explained, they were sent to Beach W. The 
River Clyde still drew at intervals the fire of 
the Turkish artillery. She was even shelled by 
big howitzers from the Asiatic side, but this 
battery was quickly suppressed by the battle- 
ships, though not before her sides had been 
pierced by four large shells, none of which 
exploded. The rifle and machine-gun fire of 
the Turks continued unceasingly until sunset, 
when it gradually died away. At dusk several 
sin di parties of the troops lying under the bank 



BRITISH TROOPS LANDING GUNS. 

Inset : An Australian gun entrenched on the Peninsula. 
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HORSES IN THEIR DUG-OUTS. 


on the beach were able to creep under the lee of 
the old fort at the eastern end of the bay, 

quite near the River Clyde. 

After dark there occurred perhaps the 

greatest miracle of this strange tl<i\ . Abo 
8 p.m. the whole of the thousand men still 
on board the River Clyde came out and quiet ly 
walked down the gangway without a single 
casualty. Not a shot was fired against 

them. 

Efforts were then made to clear the old toit 
and the outskirts of the village, hut on each 
occasion the British were repulsed. Tlio 
moon was bright, the enemy were still able to 
fire accurately, and there was no chance of 
an effective advance. It was necessary to 
await the dawn, which seemed to come slowly 
enough. The men had very few senior officers 
with them, for most of these had been killed 
or wounded. Lieutenant-Colonel Carrington 
Smith, commanding the 2nd Hampshire* 
was amongst those who had fallen, and his 
adjutant had been wounded, as well as the 
adjutant of the Monsters. Two officers of 
the General Staff, Lieutenant -Colonel Doughty - 
Wylie and Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, had 
landed from the River Clyde and remained on 


the beach all night, heartening the scattered 
units for the next morning’s work. At day - 
break they began to collect the survives o. 
the Dublin and Munster Fusiliers, and to torn, 
them with the two companies of the Hampshires 
into a force capable of a fresh attack. Those 
also at work included Captain R. C. K. Lambert, 
R.N.. the beach master, and Commander Is. Vi . 

Diggle, assistant beach master. 

The whole of the episodes on April 2o on 
Beach V had formed an epitome ol both the 
madness and the glory of the attack upon the 

Dardanelles. 

One other incident in this area must be 
related to complete the narrative. A halt 
company of the Dublin Fusiliers had been 
landed at a camber just round the corner 
on the other side of Sedd-el-Bahr, where 
they were quite cut off from the rest of the 
operations: They tried to make their way 
across to Beach V, but the fire was too hot. 
Id they had to desist. The little handful 
then made several attempts to enter the village 
of Sedd-cl-Bahr, but were driven back. Ly 
noon they had only 25 effectives left, and as 
thev were collected at a sheltered spot, they 

were got- away. 
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LIEUT.-COL. KOE, 

Commander of the landing force at Beach ^ . 


The wonderful deeds already related only 
became gradually known to the public, arid 
it implies no slight upon the brave English 
soldiers and sailors who fought at the end of 
the peninsula to say that the chief preliminary 
interest of the whole Empire in the Rattle of 
the Landing lay in the great attack delivered 
north of Gaba Tepe by the Australian and New 
Zealand Corps. Stirring accounts of the 
fighting qualities of the Divisions from the 
Antipodes had already reached England. Much 
had been written about their fine physique, 
their intense ardour, their happy adaptability, 
and their anxious desire to show to the world 
the stuff of which they were made. For the 
great Commonwealth and for the distant 
Dominion the moment was specially historic. 
Their sons were fighting in the greatest of all 
wars for the first time, and they were fighting 
not only for the Empire as a whole, but still 
more for the great heritage they had acquired 
and developed across the seas. Upon the 
Australians and New Zealanders a very special 
responsibility rested that day. It rested with 
them to prove that they were worthy to hold 
and to keep their own vast lands. More was 
at stake than a battle with the Turks on the 
rugged heights which lay before them. The 
future of the world was at stake, and they were 
striking their first great blows in the mighty 
struggle into which all-mankind was gradually 


being drawn. The Empire was watching 
eagerly to see how they acquitted themselves. 
Right nobly did they respond to the call. * No 
one who knew them had ever doubted the 
valour of the Australians and New Zealanders. 
When night fell upon the Gallipoli Peninsula 
on April 25 the impression was confirmed that, 
as fighting men, the Australians and New 
Zealanders were second to none in the Empire. 
Throughout all the weary months which 
followed that impression was strengthened. 

The attack delivered by the Australian and 
New Zealand Army Corps was by far the 
greatest of all the assaults made at the Battle 
of the Landing. The force immediately sent 
ashore numbered over 4,000, and by 2 p.m. this 
number had been increased to 12,000. The 
landing was under the direction of Rear- 
Admiral C. F. Thursby, C.M.G., whose squadron 
consisted of the following ships r 

Battleships: Queen, London, Prince of Wales. 
Triumph, and Majestic. 

Cruiser : Bacchante. 

Destroyers: Beagle, Bulldog, Foxhound, Scourge, 
Colne, Usk, Chel iner, and Kibble. 

Seaplane Carrier : Ark Royal. 

Balloon Ship : Manica. 

Fifteen Tritwlors. 

There were also a number of transport*. 
About 1,500 of the troops were placed on the 
Queen, the London, and the Prince of W ales 
before leaving Muclr os Ray, and these were to 
land first. The whole squadron left Mudros 
Bay on the afternoon of April 24, and steamed 
slowly through the night with all lights ex- 
tinguished towards its destination. The 
appointed rendezvous was five miles front the 
landing-place, and it was reached at 1 a.m. 
The moonlight was very brilliant, and as the 
moon did not set until ‘> a.m. it was afterwards 
thought that the watchers on the hillsides may 
have become early aware of the nearness of the 
flotilla. The soldiers on the battleships, who 
were mostly sleeping calmly, were aroused and 
served with a hot meal. A visitor to the mess 
decks wrote that “ the Australians, the 
majority of whom were about to go into action 
for the first time under the most trying circum- 
stances, possessed at 1 o'clock in the morning 
courage to be cheerful, quiet, and confident. 
There was no sign of nerves or undue excite- 
ment, such as one might reasonably have 
expected,” At 1.20 a.m. H.M.S. Queen, the 
flagship, gave the order to lower the boats. 
The picket-boats were also lowered to take 
them in tow. The troops fell in on the quarter- 
decks of the battleships, and at 2.5 a.m. the 
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signal was made for the 1,500 men to embark. 
As at the other landings, each picket -boat 
towed four cutters. Another 2,500 men 
were transferred from the transports to de- 
strovers. which were to stand in as close to 
the shore as possible. The cutters, after 
landing their first loads, were to make for 
the destroyers and bring the rest of the men 
ashore. 

The transfer of the troops to the small craft 
was effected very rapidly and in complete 
silence. The decks of the battleships were 
cleared for action, the crews went to general 
quarters, and at 2.5S a.m. the squadron 


The blood of the Australians was up. They 
saw a battalion of Turks running forward. 
The moment the keels touched the beach they 
leaped into the water. They waited for no 
orders. They fired no shots. .Before the 
astonished Turks quite realized what was 
happening they were into them with the cold 
steel. The first Turk was bayoneted, as has 
been already noted, exactly at five minutes 
oast five. 

The Turks broke and fled, though some of 
them had no chance to escape, and were slain 
in their trenches. The first entrenchments 
were taken, and with them a machine-gun. 



approached the shore at a speed of five knots. 
The intention was to make the first landing just 
before daybreak. 

i/ 

At 4.10 a.m. the battleships Triumph and 
Majestic, and the cruiser Bacchante, were 
2,500 yards from the shore, in line abreast, 
and foiu* cables apart. The outline of the 
coast could just dimly be seen. The picket - 
boats were ordered to go ahead, and steamed 
slowly past the battleships, towing the heavily- 
laden boats. There was no preliminary bom- 
bardment, as it was hoped to effect a surprise. 
At 4.50 a.m. the enemy showed a light on 
shore, and three minutes later a strong fusillade 
broke out from rifles and a. machine gun, 
wounding a number of the men in the boats. 


■ 
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SUPPLYING TURKISH PRISONERS WITH WATER. 
Inset : Drawing water through filter-pumps. 
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Then the Australians found themselves con- 
fronted with the steep cliff covered with thick 
scrub. The enemy had another trench half- 
way up, and were pouring in a galling fire. 
They had sharpshooters behind every bush, 
and were harassing not only the men on the 
beach, but still more the fresh boat-loads coming 
ashore from the destroyers. Three boats broke 
away from their tows, and drifted along the 
coast, helpless under a rain of bullets. The 
determined men at the base of the cliffs only 
paused to charge their magazines, and to throw 
aside their packs. Then they clambered with 
desperate haste up the cliff-side, cleared the 
second trench within a quarter of an hour, and 
pursued the startled Ottomans to the top. 

was no semblance of order in that first 
wild rush, for there was no chance of keeping 
rank. Every man fought for himself, but the 
one universal object was to get forward. 

The units of the first attack formed the 3rd 
Australian Infantry Brigade, and they were 
commanded by Colonel E. G. Sinclair Maclagan, 
D.S-O. Both Sir Ian Hamilton and Admiral 
de Robeek afterwards testified to the extra- 
ordinary gallantry and devotion of the Brigade, 
and of its admirable commander. The 1st and 
2nd Brigades were rapidly following, and as they 
neared the beach they saw “ a glass flat sea 
covered with a shallow mist, and beyond, the 
tops of green hills peering through the vapour, 
dim shapes of warships and transports, and a 
fleeting glimpse of a seaplane as it winged its 
way over the Turkish position.” Nearer in 


they could hear the continuous crackle of rifle- 
fire. which developed into a roar as they leaped 
into the water up to their armpits, and waded 
ashore, to be immediately hurried forward up 
the cliff to reinforce the 1st Brigade. The 
Turks by this time were bringing field-guns 
and howitzers into position at a respectful 
distance. They had even summoned warships 
to the Narrows, and were emulating the exploits 
of the Queen Elizabeth by firing shells right 
across the peninsula at the Australian landing- 
place. It became necessary to order the trans- 
shipment from the transports to be effected 
farther out, and this caused considerable delay. 
Captain E. K. Loring, R.N., was in charge of 
the naval transport arrangements, while Captain 

^ Vyvyan, R.N., and Commander C. 0. Dix, 
R.N., acted as beach master and assistant beach 
master respectively. The beach was very 
narrow and was constantly under shell -fire. 
The landing, as lias been mentioned, was made 
a mile north of the point originally selected. In 
the end the mistake proved a boon to Anzac, 
but on the first day it eventually brought about 
much confusion, owing to the small space 
available. The beach was crowded with 
fighting men and wounded, and the units became 
very mixed. The ' covering warships were 
strenuously bombarding the enemy, but they 
could distinguish few definite targets. 

No better men than the Australians and New 
Zealanders could be found for extricating order 
out of such chaos. The attack had got out of 
hand, chiefly by reason of the headlong pursuit 
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undertaken by the forces early ashore. They 
had broken into groups and were ardently 
chasing the Turks without much regard for 
concerted operations. The ground was very 
broken and diversified, and the undergrowth 
made it difficult for the detachments to keep in 
touch with each other. Some small bodies of 
Australians pressed a very long way indeed. 

It’ was even said, though the statement was 
never fully established, that some of them 
almost crossed the peninsula, and came in sight 
of Maidos and the Narrows. What is certain is 
that many were killed, others overpowered, and 
that the breaks in the ground hid the remains 
of some who had to be written down as missing. 
The Turks at this period were fighting in equally 
irregular order. They had become very 
numerous, and had recovered their balance, 
but presented small resemblance to military 
array. What they did with great effect was to 
keep up a constant fire, which wrought con- 
siderable execution. It was afterwards ac- 
knowledged to be practically impossible to give 
a consecutive account of these stages of the 
battle. Isolated episodes can only be selected 
and strung together. Thus it was found that 
the Turks were enfilading the beach with 
shrapnel from guns, some of which were posted 
on Gaba Tepe, and others far to the north. 
The worst series of casualties of the day were 
due to this shrapnel fire. Parties 01 ,,lil 


and 10th Battalions daringly charged three 
Ivrupp guns and put them out of action. One 
Australian fell over a cliff 100 feet high and was 
picked up little the worse. A New Zealander 
was slipping down a stone gully, and was warned 
that there was a land mine at the bottom. 

“ Catch me when I come up ! ” was his non- 
chalant response. A wounded man had his 
mouth shattered. 411 Got it where the chicken 
got the axe,’ 5 he gasped with a contorted smile, 
and then he fainted as the stretcher-bearers 
arrived. 

The battle on the heights and ridges was 
really pulled into a more coherent form by the 
steady arrival of strong reinforcements on both 
sides. At 2 p.m. about 12,000 Australians had 
landed, and more were coming ashore. Two 
batteries of Indian Mountain Artillery had also 
been landed. The enemy had already reached 
considerably greater numbers. Troops from 
Maidos were pouring across the peninsula 
through Eski-keui, and it was estimated that 
before noon there must have been 20,000 Turk* 
in or near the firing-line. They checked the 
tendency to make isolated dashes, and they 
also compelled the formation of a more definite 
line. The Anzacs eventually found themselves 
posted in good strength on a semi-circular front, 
of which the left was on the high ground over 
Fisherman’s Hut, while the right touched the 
cliffs about a mile north of Gaba Tepe. They 



SEDD-EL-BAHR FORT. 

A corner of wire entanglements round Sedd-et-Bahr Fort 
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AN AUSTRALIAN IN THE TRENCHES. 

Note the gramophone on right. 

knew then full well that wl 111 11 

could keep. They had “ made good.’' 

The Turks counter-attacked repeatedly during 
the afternoon. They came on in swarms, 
especially against the 3rd Brigade and the left 
of the 2nd Brigade. The Anzacs never budged, 
and once or twice even charged in then turn. 
Thev had discovered early on that first day 
that though the Turk was a stubborn man 
behind a rifle, he seemed to dread cold steel 
more than death itself. The British warships 
had got a better range, and their fire greatly 
helped to check the counter-attacks. The 
Anzacs said afterwards that the ron ; i 

ships* guns was so shattering that they had to 
tear up their “ pull-through ” rags in order to 
stuff their ears. General Birdwood and his 
staff went ashore in the course of the afternoon 
to devise further measures for holding the 
position, and also to arrange for the landing of 

some field guns next morning. 

Soon after 5 p.m. the Turks hurled the most 
determined counter-attack of the day against 
the 3rd Brigade, which resolutely refused to be 


dialodgol. ”‘* h 

vitrour The Turks lost heavily m this advani.o, 

J in all their counter-attacks. Their losses 
throughout the day were very great, especially 

after the Anzacs got up some machine-guns 

__ i it formation, and 

Tho enemy came on in close 

were so slaughtered that long afterwards, 
according to Sir Ian Hamilton, the whole 
surrounding country was strewn with their 
dead. The guns to the north and on Gab a 
Tepe, which had been enfilading the beach, 
were silenced by the covering ships late m the 
afternoon; hut tho more distant Turkis i 

artillery was still difficult to deal with. 

The position towards sunset was that t o 
Turks were still bringing up more men, and their 
<mns were pounding the Anzacs hard. It was 
therefore deemed advisable to contract the line 

for the night. 

A Special Correspondent who witnessed the 
first day’s conflict afterwards wrote : 

Some idea of the difficulty to 
when it is remombered that every round of ammumtion. 
all water, and all supplies had to be landed on a narrow 
beach and then carried up pathless lulls, valleys, and 
bluffs several hundred feet high, to the bring line, The 
whole of this mass of troops, concentrated on a very smal 
area, and unable to reply, wore exposed to a relentless am 
incessant shrapnel fire, which swept every yard of the 
ground, although fortunately a great deal of it was badly 
aimed or burst too high. The reserves were engage! m 
road making and carrying supplies to the crests, and in 

answering tho calls for more ammuml ion. 

A serious problem was getting away the wounded from 
the shore, where it was impossible to keep them. All 
those who were unable to hobble to the beach had to bo 
carried down from the hills on stretchers, then hastily 
dressed and carried to the boats. Tho boat and bead 
parties never stopped working throughout tho entiro day 

and night. , , . . .. 

The courage displayed by these wounded Australians 

will never be forgotten. Hastily dressed and placed in 

trawlers, lighters, and ships’ boats, they were towed to 

the ships. X saw some lighters full of bad cases. As they 

passed the battleship, some of those on board recognized 

her as the ship they had left that morning, whereupon, in 

spite of their sufferings and discomforts, they set up a 

cheer, which was answered by a deafening shout of 

encouragement from our crow* 

X have, in fact, never seen the like of these wounded 

Australians in war before, for as they were towed amongst 
tho ships, whilst accommodation was being found for 
them, although many were shot to bits and without hopo 
of recovery, their cheers resounded through the night, 
and you could just see, amidst a mass of suffering 
humanity, arms being waved in greeting to the crews of the 
warships. They were happy because they know they had 
been tried for the first time in the war and had not been 
found wanting. They had been told to occupy the 
heights and hold on, and this they had done for 15 mortal 
hours under an incessant shell fire, without tho moral and 
material support of a single gun ashore, and subjected the 
whole time to the violent counter-attacks of a brave 
enemy, led by skilled leaders, whilst his snipers, hidden in 
caves and thickets and amongst the dense scrub, made a 
deliberate practice of picking off every officer who endea- 
voured to give a word of command or to lead his men 

forward. 
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No finer feat of arms has been performed during the 
war than this sudden landing in the dark, this storming 
of the heights, and, above all, the holding on to tho posi- 
tion thus won whilst reinforcements were being poured 
from the transports. 

During the night the Turks continued to 
attack, and on one occasion even charged the 
8th Battalion with the bayonet. The Aus- 
tralians were equally good with the bayonet by 
night and by day. They responded in kind, 
and there were no more Turkish bayonet charges 
that night. When dawn broke the Anzacs had 
firmly held a good square mile of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, and it was clear they meant to go c n 
hold ng it. 

While the Anzacs were engaged near Gaba 
Tepe, some transports containing a portion of 
the Royal Naval Division were taken np the 
coast towards Bui air, in order to distract the 
enemy’s attention. There was no attempt to 
land, and it was doubtful whether the demon- 
stration served any really useful purpose. 

The task of the French Expeditionary Force 
on the first day of the Battle of the Landing 
was confined to an attack by one regiment upon 
the positions on the Asiatic side of the entrance 
to the Straits. The regiment selected was 
three battalions strong, and numbered 2,800 
rank and file. It met with fierce opposition, 
had very heavy losses, and displayed in its 
assault a courage and dash which made its 
onslaught worthy to be compared to the full 
with the desperate struggles on the other side 


of the Straits. The object of the French 
landing was to prevent the enemy from making 
effective use of the Asiatic shore, and from 
attacking by gun-fire the transports at the end 
of the peninsula. In this our Allies very 
largely succeeded, but in drawing the fire of 
the Turkish guns they suffered greatly them- 
selves. It was never intended that they 
should permanently make good the footing 
they quickly secured. 

The French attack began with a heavy 
bombardment from the French warships, which, 
were assisted bv the Russian cruiser Askold 
(Captain Ivanoff). Contre-Amiral E. P. A. 
Guepratto was in general control ot the opera- 
tions, of which Sir Ian Hamilton rightly wrote 
that, They contributed largely to the success 
of the British landings.” The disembarcation 
was effected about 9.30 a.m., on the western 
side of the River Mendere, and immediately 
under the battered citadel of Kum Kale. The 
landing was begun under a terrific fire. One 
boat was completely smashed, and in others 
many men were wounded. A captain was the 
first to leap overboard and wade ashore, and the 
dauntless troops followed him with irresistible 
ardour. The castle was quickly stormed, the 
men paying no heed to the bullets which 
streamed upon them from machine guns. 
They cleared the interior of the castle, bayonet- 
ing the Turks as they went, and t ought their 
way through the little village to its southern 



A BRITISH SOLDIER SLEEPING ON A BED OF LIVE SHELLS. 
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side. Their next objective was the village of 
Yeni Shehr, but they were held up by three 
Turkish regiments which were strongly en- 
trenched, and could get no farther that day. 
Four times during the succeeding night t e 
Turks made powerful counter-attacks, ltd 
German officers, but each time they were 
driven back with the bayonet, until the ground 
intervening was strewn with the enemy’s dead. 
At one period 400 Turks were cut off from their 
comrades by the fire of the battleships, anti 
were made prisoners. Next morning, how eve i. 
it was plain that further progress was impos- 
sible without heavy reinforcements, and the 
troops were ordered to re-embaik. .Lhr\ 
so under the guns of the French warships with- 
out suffering further opposition. They had 
performed their task gallantly, but at a great 
cost. In that one day and night the regiment 
had lost one-fourth of its effective strength, 
having suffered 754 casualties, these \\erc 
killed, 167; wounded, 459 ; missing, 116. 

The Battle of the Landing lias now been 
described up to the morning of the second day. 
The forces at Beach Y and at Kum Kale had 
been, or were being, withdrawn. The isolated 
Anzacs were holding a shortened semicircular 
line against the gathering masses of the enemy. 
The little force at Be Tott’s Battery was 
holding its ground, but was still far from any 
other body. The exhausted troops at i leach V 


were isolated also, and rema.ned clusrenng 
under the old fort and the sandy bank not 
having vet advanced to the attack of the 
village and castle of Sedd-el-Bahr, and Hil 
141 The only two forces which had effected 
. junction were those landed at Beaches W and 
X and they held a very narrow strip of the 
:„„«h-westem corner of the peninsula. A 
tremendous further effort was necessary if the 
slender foothold obtained was to be made goo. . 
With what vigour and determination the 
advance was made, and at what price, must m 
turn be related. After 24 hours the British 
were ashore, hut that was all. Their position 
continued to be precarious and serious y 

menaced. 

The great fault of the plan of the Ba.tle of 
the Landing was that the attacking forces were 
too dispersed, and that too many landings were 
attempted, in some cases in insufficient strength. 
The landing of the Anzacs north of Gaba Tope 
was probably a mistake from first to last.- It 
was a repetition of the episode of Beach "S on 
a larger scale, and was doubtless due to an 
underestimation of the strength of the enemy’s 
positions farther south. Had the splendid 
Australian and New Zealand troops been 
thrown into the scale before Kritlua and Aehi 
Baba the first stages of the attack upon the 
Gallipoli Peninsula might have reached a 
different conclusion. 


CHAPTER XCV. 


THE ADVANCE FROM WARSAW: 
LAST STAGES OF • THE SUMMER 

CAMPAIGN. 


The Germanic Objective — Fortresses and Railways Failure 
:he Main Strategic Object — Analysis of the Advance The Great Russian 
r all of Brest-Litovsk— Kovno— Novo-Georgievsk— ' The Pripet Marshes— 

Fall of Vilna — The Tsar takes Command. 
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Aftek the Fall of \\ arsaw- 
to Achieve 
Defensive- 

Failure to Reach Riga 

O N August 5 the German troops entered 

Warsaw. On September 18 followed 
the fall of Vilna. The intervening 
forty-four days form practically the 
conclusion of the great Austro -German offensive 
against Russia which, having begun on May 2 
with the battle of Gorlitse and Tarnoff, was 
throughout the summer of 1915 the main, we 
might almost say, the absorbing, concern of the 

enemy. 

From the point of view ot strategy, t\\ o dis- 
tinct phases can be distinguished in the ad\ an< t 
from Warsaw to Vilna ; the fall of Brest Litovsk 
on August 25 can be taken as the landmark 
between them. The military operations of the 
first period carried to its logical conclusion the 
concentric movement against Eastern Poland* 
From the north across the Narel , trom the west 
across the Vistula, from the south past Lublin 
and Choim, the enemy was advancing against 
the strategic centre and main railway junction 
of the place (Varmes of Western Russia, the 
fortress of Brest Litovsk. On the day of its 
fall the Germans gained also possession of 
Bielostok, the junction of five railway lines, 
from Warsaw, Ossovets, Grodno, Volkovysk, 
and Brest Litovsk. Two days earlier Austrian 
troops had entered Kovel, where the railway 

Vol. V. — Part 65. 


which unites Brest Litovsk with Rovno. The 
advance of the Austro-Geu i lan armies during 
the three weeks which followed on the fall of 
Warsaw, carried them thus from the circum- 
ference of the semi-circle Ossovets -Lomza- 
Warsaw -I vangorod-C holm to its i^liameter, of 
which the railway line Bielost ok- Kovel is the 
most essential part ; Brest Litovsk lies exact l\ 
half-way between Bieiostok and Kovel and is 
the centre of that sector. Whilst the Austro- 
German armies, under Mackensen and Prince 
Leopold, of Warsaw fame, were forcing the line 
of the Bug, the northern group under Hinden- 
burg was mainly engaged in reducing the 
Russian fortresses on the Niemen. On August 1 7 
fell Ivovno, on August 26 our Allies evacuated 
Olita, in the first days of September they had to 
abandon Grodno, their last stronghold on the 

River Niemen. 

Thus four weeks after the fall of Warsaw, the 
Austro -German armies were in possession of the 
entire Bug-Niemen line. The supposition had 
been frequently expressed in previous strategic 
speculations that that line formed the ultimate 
goal of the enemy’s endeavours in the Eastern 
theatre of war, and that having reached it, he 
would pass to the defensive, transferring his 
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main forces to some other front. Yet, even 
after the fall of Brest, the Austro -German 
offensive showed no sign of slackening. Evi- 
dently the goal of the Germanic armies lay still 
farther east. What was it ? Was it Kieff 
or was it Pet ro grad ? It now appears that 
neither the oldest, sacred capital ot Hast- 
European Slavdom, nor the centre of the 
modem Russian State, was the immediate 
objective of the Germanic commanders. They 
seem to have been aiming at something far 
less impressive from the point of view of the 
layman, but far more important from that of the 
strategist : at the railway line which crosses 
he Pripet Marshes between Baranovitchy and 
Sarny, and connects Vilna with Rovno, riu* 
skilful retreat of the Russian armies had, time 
after time, deprived the German commanders 
tl f the 44 crowning mercy,” which they were 
hoping for and seeking after ; they never achieved 
their second Sedai; on an infinitely bigger scale, 
which would have settled the war in so far as 
Eastern Europe was concerned. But if they 
could not capture the Russian army, they 
hoped to reduce it to practical impotence by 
forcing it to abandon the railway line across the 
Pripet Marshes, the biggest and most im- 
passable area of morasses in Europe. Had our 
Allies been forced to abandon that railway 
connecting Vilna and Rovno, their armies 
would have been cut in two by the swamps of 
Polesie ; all direct communication between the 
troop* operating to the north of them and those 


concentrated in the southern area would have 
ceased. Not a single other railway line crosses 
from north to south the 180 miles of marshland 
which lie between the Vilna -Bar an ovitchy- 
Luniniets- Sarny- Rovno line and the River 
Dnieper. Even beyond it there is no direct 
line connecting the northern and the southern 
area; it is more than 100 miles east of the 
Dnieper that the two railway systems join at 
a small railway-station in the government of 
Tchernihoff. 

With the fall of Brest Litovsk on August 25, 
the central sector of the western of the two 
railway lines which run from Vilna to Rovno 
passed into the hands of the enemy. A further 
advance in force due east of Brest, through the 
marshes against Luniniets.. would have been a 
most hazardous undertaking ; in fact, it would 
hardly have been practicable. It was but 
natural to start the operations against the 
eastern line by an offensive against the two 
termini, Vilna and Rovno. Having captured 
these two points, the Austro -German forces 
might have tried a converging movement 
against Luniniets along the three railway lines 
leading towards it from the north, west and 
south. Even then they would still have been 
confronted by a very difficult task. No big 
numbers of troops can operate in that 
region of swamps ; nor is it probable that 
their offensive could have been supported 
bv flanking movements against the Luniniets - 
Gomel line, either from the north or the south. 
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Preparatory operations for an attack in the 
direction of Vilna had been carried on ever 
since the fall of Warsaw ; in the last week of 
August these operations assumed the character 
of a general offensive. In front of Rovno, 
where since the beginning of July the Bag and 
the Zlota Lipa had been in the main the 
dividing line between the two armies, the 
Austro -Gen nan forces reopened their offensive 
on August 27. Thus after the fall of Brest 
Litovsk three separate zones came into exis- 
tence in the Eastern theatre of war. Lithuania 
and the Baltic Provinces formed tiie northern 
division. Vilna was in it the immediate 
objective of the German armies, the Vilna - 
Dvinsk front forming, for the time being, 
a secondary area of operations. The central 
district lay in the region of the Pripet Marshes. 


The strategical centre of the southern zone was 
Rovno ; the front between the Zlochoif- 
Tamopol-V olotchisk railway line and the 
Dniester formed at the southern end of that zone 


a less important though by no means negligible 
extension of the battle line: it became in 
September the scene of severe fighting and ot 
some marked Russian victories. 

Considering the supreme importai ■ > 1 *"' 
Vilna-Rovno line, one cannot wonder at the 


extreme 


stubbornness with which our 



defended its two decisive areas. There was 


hardly any need for explaining the change in 
strategy by the changes which had taken place 
in the highest Russian commands. There is 
no exaggeration in the statement that, since the 
days when under the still immediate influence 
of recent, unexpected, staggering defeats, our 



An officer of the Austrian 
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iv . avrill ri„rf to elicit information from captured 

Intelligence Department endeavouring to 
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Allies, had to abandon the line of the San. tin- 
link between the Vistula and the Dniester 
never -ince those days had so much been at 
stake as was at stake in the battles fought 
for the Yihin-Luniniets-Rovno line. \ ilna was 
held bv the Russian armies to the very 
last . perhaps even longer than was prudent. 
Their retreat from that district, executed 
at a moment when t hey seemed surrounded 
bv the enemy, was a piece of supreme 
strategic skill ; but only the enormous 
importance of that region justifies the delay in 
the retreat which had rendered necessary acro- 
batic feats in strategy. With the capture of 
\ tlna, however, only one -half was accomplished 
of the task with which the Austro-German 
armies were confronted: and few things are 
more embarrassing and more costly than 
partial successes. 'Die German armies suc- 
ceeded in their attempt against Yilna ; the 
Austrian troops failed in front of Rovno. It is 


oeuvres, especially as the distances over which 
these evolutions could be carried out were very 
considerable. A circle drawn round Vilna at a 
radius of one hundred miles hardly touches the 
two nearest powerful obstacles to the move- 
ments of the German armies, the Dvina m the 
north-east and the Pripet Marshes in the 
south-east ; the country which intervenes 
between Vilna and Dvinsk, Minsk and Barano- 
v itchy offered full scope to attempts at envelop- 
ing the central position of the Russian armies. 

Very different were the conditions in the 
southern zone. The front between the Kovel - 
Sarny railway line and the Dniester is more or 
less equal in length to that extending between 
Dvinsk and the railway -junction of Barano- 
vitchy. both measuring about 200 miles in 
length. The nature of the southern zone limits, 
however, all offensive against it to frontal 
attacks. The main courses of practically all the 
rivers in that district tend due north or south, 



AN AUSTRIAN ARMOURED TRAIN. 


lines of defence. The wooded hills between 
Z loch off and leofilpol form the watershed 
between the basins of the Pripet and the 
Dniester. In that region the upper courses of 
their confluents wind in different directions, 
aiding to the defensive strength of that narrow 
centre. North of Lutsk and Rovno the St\i 
and Horyn are surrounded by wide swamps ; 
in fact, in that region the Marshes of the 
pripet extent l in the valleys of its Con- 
fluents for a considerable distance south ot 
the Kovel- -Kieff railway. South of the Zlochoff- 


easy to guess how German generals or military 
writers explained that difference in results, but 
t seems more than doubtful whether impartial 
history can accept their explanation. The 
tn-k of the German armies was from the very 
outset incomparably easier than that, ot tin* 
Austrians, the forces at their disposal were 
considerably bigger, and their work was hall 
done when the Austro-Hungarian troops had 
only just opened their offensive against 
the line of the Bug and the Zlota Lipa. 
Once the line of the Niemen was forced, 
Vilna w a s hare of any strong natural lines 
of resistance ; the broken ground, the 
lakes and the dense forests of Lithuania 
did not work altogether in favour of the 
defending troops. I ho forces ot our Alli es 
were not sufficient for establishing a con- 
t in nous line of defence ; in the absence of such 
a line the country offered to the attacking 
si exceptional facilities for strategic man- 


Tarnopol line the numerous tributaries of the 
Dniester, the Zlota Lipa, the Strypa, and the 
Sereth, and even minor streams like the Koro- 
piec and the Dzuryn, offer excellent positions for 
defence. The marshes which line their upper 
courses cease only where these rivers enter 
1 1 ie region of deep canons ; in fact, the two 
systems of natural defence, which attain their 
highest development along the 1’ ipet and the 
Dniester, extend to a minor degree throughout 
the area of their tributaries; However well 
deserved was the praise which the Russian 
armies under General Ivanoit received for 
their brilliant defence of Rovno and their 
victories in Austrian Podolia, it would hardly 
be fair to blame the Austrian armies for their 
failure, as is often done by their German 
“ friends and allies. 

The end of i he summer, as indicated by the 
calendar, may be also taken as the real close ot 
the Austro-German summer campaign against 





DEFEAT OF VON BELOW’S CAVA1 ; v i RAIDERS. 

Russian Cavalry successfully expelling the Germans from Molodetchna 
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THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 

Russian troops removing the points on a rai way. 


Russia. Tlvree weeks after the fall of Vilna 
the centre of interest shifted from t e " or 1 
eastern front to the new theatre of war in ■ t e 
Balkans. What was at that time the position 
. f the Austro-German armies with regar o 

the Dvinsk-V ilna-Rovno railway line 1 ‘ cm 

.. j - r .,. words In the northern 

be described m tew woras. a 

zone, from a point a few miles south of Dvmsk 
to one K ing a similar distance to the sou o 
Baranovitcliv, the railway had passed into the 
hands of the enemy; the entire southern 
portion, east of the rivers Jnsiolda and 
Horyn. had remained in the possession of our 
Allies Thus the Austro-German campaign 

beyond the Niemen and the Bug, during the 

♦*ioi failed to achieve its main 
late summer ot VJio, iaue« 

strategic object. 

The weeks which followed on the fall oi W ax 
saw were perhaps the most critical in the history 
of the Eastern campaign, and never 
the leadership of the Russian generals and the 

f *1 soldier show them- 

lighting power of the Russian . 

Ives in to more brilliant manner. The task 
withdrawing the armies from the Vo is sa len 
was formidable in itself ; it was rendered still 
more difficult by the necessity of guarding « 
immensely long north-eastern flank against the 

attacks ..f On the line Ossovete- 

Ri-a, extending over * d, -tance of about. 30 

mfl0 8 the German forces were standing ham > 

anvw le-re more than 30 miles, and in most cases 
considerably lew, from the Warsaw-Bielostok- 


Vilna-D vinsk - Pet rograd railway. The cutt g 

- + before the withdraw al 

of t hat line at, any point belore rn 

of the Russian armies from Po an i 
effected would undoubtedly have had a most 
serious effect on the retreat. The P-t-tthe 

greatest danger were, ® ^ ffiain 

in which the Prussian railways join 
Russian trunk-line. At Novo-Georgievsk the 

Mlava- Warsaw line crosses the Vistu a , a ou 

, i. Kno would not have carried 
the capture of that line w oultt nor 

the Germans into the rear of the mam boihes of 

the retreating armies, it would have nevertheless 

interfered very seriously with their operations. 

It would have enabled the Germans to 

get round the Russian troops which were 

covering the right Hank on the line Vys <> 

Osin.ff-Wiza. The second point of danger 

waa Ossovets, on the Konigoberg -Bielost o 

Brest Litovsk railway, the third Kovno 

on the Konigsberg - Vilna line. Fina y , 

the capture of Riga am* of the Rlga ‘ 
Dvinsk front by the Germans would have been 
considered at that time a serious threat to the 
Russian retreat. Exaggerated ideas were then 
current concerning the possibilities of establish- 
ing a German naval base at Riga. The full 
extent to which the Russian Xavy and the 
British submarines dominated the Baltic was 
hardly realized, and apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the Germans might profit consider- 
ably by gaining possession of the Riga -Dvmsk 
railway and of the River Dvina betw een these 

t w o t owns. 
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Attacks against t he Rigu-Dvimk trout. again; t 
Kovno and against Ossovets, were carried 
out by the Germans simultaneous! v with opera- 
tions in Poland ; but it \\ a> only gradually, as 
the successive attempts at cutting the Russian 
retreat in t he western salient met with failure, 
that the offensive farther to the north-east was 
gaining in weight and in importance. The 
attempts at breaking through the \\ arsaw- 
Bielostok front seemed to offer at first the best 
chances of encircling the Russian armies. H ow- 
ever serious the cutting of the Petrogr ad- War- 
saw line might have been for our Allies, in itself 
it would not necessarily have been disastrous. 
Thev hail two other railway-lines north of the 
Pripet marshes to rely upon, and the farther wo 
go to the north-east the greater is the distance 
which separates them from what was at that 
time the zone of danger from enemy attacks. 
l'he narrow Polish salient forms the head of a 


parabola, of which the Warsaw-Ovinsk and 
Warsaw -IviefE railways are the arms; all the 
lines run in it close to one another. On tie* 
northern flank ot the Polish salient, the German 
forces had broken through the Nun ft line toll 
ten days before the fall of \\ arsaw, and in the 

4r 

first, days of August hardly more than 10 miles 
1 II t i 1 1' \ * ' 1 KM l 1 >( ' l \\ ( l t'll t I H M I L iUlil tin* \ \ i 1 1 l w 
Bielostok- Petroprro.fi railway. Moreover, a 
powerful group of Austro - ( f cr mfu 1 urmivs w^is 
pn ■»! im ioru ai'i I I’n >m 1 1 u • >< ml li . past Lublin and 
Cliolin. The first “ pair of pincers,*’ aiming at 
cutting off the Russian retreat, was directed 
against the region of Siedlets ; a quick concern 
trie advance from the north against Siedlets and 
from the south against Lukoff would hav e 
spelt disaster to the armies of our Allies. 
Whilst the main forces of the armies of Generals 
von Gallwitz and von Scholtz were thus trying 
t . . UniaiL- 1 il ( * 1*1 tSS tin* lliur and Nareff 



AN ATTEMPT TO FORGE A WAY THROUGH THE ENEMY’S BARREL) WIRE. 

Russian troops who fell amidst entanglements while making a charge. 
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above Ostrolenka) and Mackensens armies 
lV cre pressing from the direction of Iaiblin a 
['holm, the new-fangled “ group of armies 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria* was advancing from 
the Vistula. The extreme slowness ot the 
advance of the latter forces in face of compara- 
„velv week Hussion rearguards was probaby 
due partlv to the difficulties of transport wit . 
which it was faced (all the bridges across the 

Vistula had been blown up by the B-- 
and it was not until the end of August that t « 
construction of the first permanent bridge 
across the river was completed by the German 
engineers), and partly because the Germans, 


1 I . Mnreff our Allies were still offering 
crossed the N< > I. . front 

. i ; .(-ance to their onslaughts in 

succes'i ul resist Ostrofi is still in the 

of the line of the Bu b . Oor.nan 

hands of the enemy.” «?**J»* 0 n 

r' T l. mermans forced the 
18 the Bug a few miles above Novo- 

o' 088 T- „nd two days later the fortress was 

Georgievsk, and . y. resisted; 

surrounded from all our Alli( . s left 

contrary to their ^vaLced outpost at 

behind a garrison m that (icnP ra1 

the junction oi the x>uy ; 

, w the German specialist m sieg 
von Bose , it wit h a powerful 

operations, was sent 


rtTNS BEING MARCHED OFF THE 

RUSSIAN PRISONERS T lrpi'eLD BY THEIR CAPTORS. 


hoping for the success of the “ pincing ” move- 
ment, may have thought it preferable not to 
accelerate tl.e Russian retreat- by exerctsmg 

pressure from the west. 

The defence put up by our Allies between^ ie 

Nareff and the Bug surpassed anything the Ger- 
man- had expected. On August 9, more than a 
fortnight after the troops of Gallwitr. had 


• The German communique* never made public ^ the 
composition of .hat mysterious group of armies Genera 

m^Woyrseh -o.-m, to have been the oo .v »«‘“Ia 
T^onold’8 solar system, and even that star haa k* 

• itn " * it revolved round Mackenson rather 
“extra-tours ; ‘t RV01 ' Tt vu Ron-in- 

.rr'v:' .r” 1 ;;;: - 

,„ v(>ri „ ho as the effect of a lame compromise belw.-in 
, ‘ !•— rs had become the ' 

U ftrnAW ” had to have his ** of arm..- . • v. .. it it 

ill to resemble a bishopric in partilm > nftithum. 


,,a.n of the heaviest siege-artillery, but the 
Russian garrison held out sufficiently long to 
deprive the fall of the fortress and the opening o 
the road to the Germans of praet ically all strate- 
gic importance. The impossihihty of forcing 
the Vyshkoff-Ostrofi line, whilst an advance 
from that direction could still have exercised a 
serious influence on the Russian retreat , caused 
the German commanders in the Nareff region 
t o transfer their main attention to the sector 
between Ostrolenka and Vizna. After several 
Unsuccessful attempts, tl.e troops of General 
von Sclioltz broke at last on August 9 through 
the front ..i the Lomza line and stormed Fort 4 
„f the outer defences of Lomza ; on the next 
morning they entered the fortress itself. But 
even after the fall of Lomza their advance did 







Russian prisoners leaving the fortress. 

AFTER THE FALL OF NO VO-GEORGIEVSK. 
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the capture of novo 


. , Li., in <meed however hard 
not sain considerably in speea, 

the German communiques tried to convey 

impression. The position can best be gathered 

from a sentence in their report of Augus 
Z wording is interesting. “On - *« 

between Narejf and Buq."* says the German 

communique of August 13. " J ‘ 

enemy brings up all the time fresh lor 
,o that front, and his resistance must be 
broken at point after point.” One seems to hear 
in the first part- of the sentence the flattering 
hoofs of the hosts of modem Huns; the era ng 
amounts to a polite apology,** not being able 
advance by more than a very evt mi es 
x, last, on August IS, -he Germans reached the 
heights of Briansk; “the brave troops o 
- the victorious German armies ” pursuing 
fleeing enemy ” reached the line of the Nrnzets 

approximately three weeks after they a 
cr Ld the Xareff ; the distance between t us 
, rivers amotmts to about 30 miles. Bid. by 
that time practically the entire Russian force 
I, ad withdrawn on to the line of Bielosto t, re. 
LUovsk and Kovel, and the st rategic proble. 
which confronted the German armies had 

changed in most of its aspects. 

Whilst in the north the ann.es °IGalhv,U 

and Scholtz were advancing from the ^ areff 

, i Vi,,*vct< ti Kl ine of an even 

towards the Bug and N urzct^ngmuiB 

" i t» llff rrinff ©s weitor vorwftrts - . 

* *» Xwischcn Narew und Bug gu»g 


“ore desperate character was develop^ 
the southern front. The anmes under 
kensen’s command ^«od at the time^o. 
of Warsaw along a line from five to 
north of the Lublin-Cholm railway. 

concentration^ of Aust ro -Hungarian 

operations ot -w tended 

L th. EI.V-R <*™“ 

over a front of not more than 00 miles , these 

-„,l including their strategic 
two armies comprised, mcli g ^ 

reserves, probably not less , f { 

foort .» OorpA In th. tus* « ° 

July they had received reinforcements from 
practically all the armies which were hoW^ 
farther south the line of the Bug and the / ta 
Lipa. Moreover, they had on their two outer 
flanks the support of two armies, the movements 
of which were praet ically subordinated and su - 
-idiary to their own. On the Vistula, between 

< iarvolin and Ivangorod, stood the army of 

... u /;* included the Austro- 

Oeneral von W oyrsch fit mciuaeu 

Hungarian troops of General von Kfivess); on 

the Bug, opposite Vladimir Volynsky, operated 

the army-group of General von fuliallo. 

The Austro -German advance from the south 

Jn however, mot by some of the best Russian 

troops under the leadership of generals whose 

ability had been sufficiently proved during the 

month which intervened between the secon 
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battle o £ Krassnik and the fall of Warsaw. At 
the time when the last Russian troops were 
leaving the capital of Poland, a pitched battle 
v. as being fought between the River Yieprz and 
Savin. A supreme effort of Mackensen to break 
through the Russian lines met at first with 
complete failure ; only after a few days of fight- 
in g of the most severe character, and by using 
,» bis locally available forces, was he able to 
force our Allies to withdraw a few miles to the 
north. It was the same kind of advance as ha 
been that from Kraanostaff to Cholm. 

On August 6 the main weight of the Austro- 
Gennan offensive in southeastern Poland 
shifted to the district of Lubartoff. tm a 

that point that the I.uhlin- I'archoff -I.uk off rad- 

+v,(» mar^hv valley of the \ leprz. 

Could a uuick advance have been earned out 

.hit line, .em. ,««» »• *-* «* *>» 

"»*“ h ~» 

<-u. off from their immediate goal, the line of 

round Brest Litovsk. South-west <A 
buhartoff the broad, flat ridge of Hill 183 served 
our Allies as their main point d'appui ; on the 


opposite bank of the Vieprz their rearguards 
had entrenched themselves in the hilly region of 
Vida Russka. A considerable number of heavy 
batt.-ri - wer ,-e.dlected by tlie Austrians in fr.mt 
of Hill 183. and on August 6 a bombardment 
“ of the approved type ” was opened against the 
po-itions of our Allies, who, still short of guns 

and ammunition, were unable to answer it m an 

At q l r » & hi tlit* Austrian 
adequate manner. At y. la a. in. 

infantry began its advance. The Bu^ian po.i 

lions were held by forces far weaker in numbers 

and still more inferior in artillery, but t u ir 

i avppllpnt Siberian 
garrison was composed of excellent. - 

regim'-iit win as practically all the Au-tuan 
regiments which carried out the attack be- 
longed to the Fourteenth Army Corps uni * r 
General Roth. This army corps was compose, 
almost entirely of regiments which drew ‘ > r 
recruits from the Alpine provinces, especially 

’ .1 'p. p, .1 • throughout the present \*a- l 

from the lyroi , Ju fe 1 

r_, irn the German -speaking 
Austrian troops from me 

moving had proved inferior as fighters eith- 
to the Magyar or the Galician regiment* > 

M, strum attack against Hill 183, notwithstand. 
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iug the powerful support of the artillery, broke 
down almost completely. After a whole day of 
bombardment and of repeated, violent attack*, 
the Austrians had not yet reached the main 
Russian positions. About 8.30 p.m. the infan- 
try attacks stopped and the bombardment o the 
Russian positions recommenced with full vio- 
lence. It was again followed up by infantry 
attacks ; the lighting continued throughout the 
night. Meantime the Germans had succeeded 
in capturing the main positions of the Russian 
rearguards, east of the Vieprz. On August 7 
the “ Edelweiss Corps ’* entered the trenches 
on Hill 183, after they had been evacuated by 
the Siberian regiments, which had to withdraw 
in accordance with the retreat on their left. 
By the night of August 8-9 our Allies evacuated 

the entire left bank of the Vieprz. 

About the same time the last Russian troops 
were withdrawn from the region of Zelechoff 
and Garvolin, their main forces having already 
reached the district of Lukoff and Siedlets. 
The retreat from the Polish salient was secured ; 
by August 15 it was practically completed. 
Maekensen left it to the “ group of armies” 
under Prince Leopold to occupy the abandoned 
districts of Siedlets and Lukoff. If any encir- 
cling movement was still to be carried out to the 
west of the Pripet Marshes and the Lithuanian 
forests it had to be attempted against Brest 
Litovsk. After heavy, long-drawn fighting, 
Maekensen gained on August 15 the crossing 

over the Bug at Vlodava. 


The first stage of the retreat from the place 
d'armes in south-eastern Poland thus closes, 
about August 15, ten days after the tall of \\ ar- 
saw. The next ten days form a stage of transi- 
tion between it and the offensive against Vilna 
and Kovno. The fall of Brest Litovsk on 
August 25, with which the last traces di - 
appear of the “ Polish salient,”! and the eastern 
theatre of war breaks up into three separate 
zones, forms nevertheless the visible landmark 
between the two stages of the Austro-German 
advance from Warsaw against the Vilna - 

Kovno line. 

The retreat of the Russians south of the 
Pripet Marshes was comparativel y easy ; there 

• The Fourteenth Army Corps was called in the jargon 
of Austrian journalists by the name of this favourite 
flower of sentimental Viennese burghers, when on their 
holidays they disguise themselves as Alpine mountaineers. 

t Bi’elosto'k, Brest Litovsk and Kovel are not geographi- 
cally or politically part of Russian Poland ; strate- 
gically they must, however, be included m the system 

of Eastern Poland. 
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was hardly any danger of their armies being in 
any way outflanked by the enemy. But the 
main body of the Russian armies had to 
retire to the north of the marshes ; the southern 
area, at least west of the Dnieper, is of less 
vital importance than the north, and being, 
moreover, easier to defend, required lar smaller 
numbers of troops. The main body ot the 
Russian armies had to ret ire t hr ough the long 
corridor in which the railway lines Bielostok- 
Vilna-Dvinsk and Brest Litovsk- Baranovitchy- 
Minsk form the outer lines of communication. 

During the ten days August 15-25 a corre- 
sponding regroupment took place in the dis- 
tribution of the German forces ; by the time 
of the fall of Brest Litovsk the main concen- 
tration of the enemy armies was gathered in 



GENERAL VON BESELER 
(in centre) and members of his staff. 


front of the south-western gate to the •’corn- 
dor.” The German armies standing along the 

Riga-Ponevesh-Kovno-Ossovets front were con- 
tinuing their attempts at battering down its 
western wall. The armies of von Gallwitz 
and von Scholtz, which at the time ot the tall 
of Warsaw had been attacking the line between 
Novo-Georgievsk and Ossovets, executed during 
the ten days of August 15-25 a wheel to the 
east ; that movement was accompanied by a 
contraction of their front. On the % day ot the 
fall of Brest they were holding the Ossovets- 
Bielost ok-B ielsk line. The two armies which 
in the beginning of August had stood between 
Novo-Georgievsk and Ivangorod advanced 
by Siedlets and Lukoff against the trout 
extending between the Nurzets and the Bug. 
The Fourth Austro-Hungarian Army, under 


the war * 
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A -r THE GRAVESIDE OF THE ENEMY. 

. .r the graves of the heroic Russians. 
Austrian troops honour the S 


Archduke Joseph-Ferdinand, approached Brest 

i f m the west The Eleventh German 
Litovsk from the ^est. 

Army* which remained under the -imedtate 
command of Mackensen, and mclutec co 
siderable parts of kinsingen s arm>, 
attacking the fortress from the south 
is admissible to speak of armies after four 
months of the most severe fighting and alter 

several regroupments as if they were 

«,,„e it might be said that all the armies 

; Mch in the early days of May, at the on set 

Of the great Austro- German offense ^ 

stood between Ossovets and the ang e 
Carpathian front south of Gorlitse, were n ° 
gathered in the space between the Bob. 

the Pripet Marshes. 

Not all of them were, however, meant to 
continue the offensive beyond the Bug. 
centre of the Austro-German armies, 

had to be kept in £u ^f * ^ sector 
Russian resistance was expe 

of Brest Litovsk, was depleted as soon as that 
fortress bad been abandoned by our 
STthe Pripet Marshes were -ched. Soon 
after the fall of Brest news was gnen o y 
the enemy concerning an impending separation 
ol the Austro-Hungarian and the German 


forces. This statement ~ 
which was meant to cover 

Troops to the Serbian frontier. Th«e were 
naturally taken from the centre wh.c > 
the fail of Brest, had accomplished it. 

and it was just there that the Wix e 

German and Austro-Hunganan J-P 
greatest. There were very few Austria P 

north of the Nurzets, and those cot m- 
mainly of cavalry and artillery. There were 

Z, WO w .h~ o~y 

south of Vladimir Volynsky (most o 

were included in the German army-group of 

Coimt Bothmer ; it was the remainder o 

original army Linsingen, and stil ep 

position the Austro-Hunganan 

of Boehm-BrmolU and of Pflanzer » 

On the other hand, each of the three centra 

armies was more or less mixed. The army o 

General von Woyrseh contained a wh 

group of Austro-Hungarian regiments imde 

i Knvoss von Kovesshaza. The army 
General ivovess \ou 

„f Archduke Joseph-Ferdinand included ever 
since the end of April the German Division of 
General von Bessev. The Eleventh German 
' Army stood in between the Austro-Hungarian 
troops of the Archduke in the north and those 
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of General Puhallo in the south, and contained 
the Fourth Austro-Hungarian Army Corps 
under General Arz von Straussenberg. Thus, 
through the withdrawal of the army-group 
Kovess and the army Mackensen to the 
Serbian front, and also of a certain number of 
regiments to the Western front, the amount of 
heterogeneous enclaves was indeed reduced in 
number and importance. It is, moreover, 
interesting to mark that before the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army was entrusted with 
the task of advancing into the wilderness 
of the Pripet Marshes the German Division of 
General von Besser was withdrawn rom it 
and transferred to a more favourable climate. 

It had originally been expected, and the 
German commanders seem to have entertained 
the idea almost to the last, that the Russians 
would attempt to hang on to the district of 
Brest Litovsk as Long as possible. Not that 
anv considerable value was ascribed to its 

v 

once formidable defences. The inner part 
of the stronghold was by now obsolete, and 
ev en the six new forts were placed, in view r of 
the long range of the modern siege artillei^, 
too close to the centre. Yet the district 


presented in itself such unusual facilities 
for defence that a stubborn resistance was 
expected, similar to that which our Allies had 
kept up for so long in front of the \ istula line 
Events took a different turn ; it was some 
200 miles north of Brest Litovsk, round Kovno, 
that the fate of that stronghold was decided. 

About July 20 German troops had got within 
twelve miles from Kovno ; in the first days of 
August the Tenth German 

von Eichhorn, had - drawn up close to the 
south-western front of the fortress. On August 
0 preparations were begun for an assault 

against it. 

The town of Kovno lies on the left — t.e., 
the northern — bank ot the Xiemen at its 
junction with the River \ ilia, and a short 
distance below r the junction of the Xiemen and 
Jessia (a tributary which it receives from 
the south). The ring of forts round Kovno 
encircles the two river junctions, the town, 
and the railway bridge ot the Kbnigsbt rg- 
Vilna line across the Xiemen. The main 
forts were eleven in number, and were 
situated at distances varying from two to four 
miles from the centre of the town. Three of 
the forts guarded it on the east, one covered the 



RUSSIAN DEFENCE WORK. 
Dug-outs and trenches in Potaod. 
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Yilna bridge, seven protected the approaches 
from the south and west. Resides these there 
was a girdle of minor works round the town. 

For the first attack the enemy selected the 
south-western section between the Niemen 
and the Jessia. The battle began at 1 a. in. 
on August 8 by a bombardment in which guns 
of all calibre up to 10 inches were employed. 

“ The hurricane fire of the enemy,” says the 
official Russian communique of August 10, 

“ lasted not less than two hours, and our 
batteries replied vigorously. About three in 
the morning assaulting columns in close 
formation marched against our positions. 
By concentrated fire, the explosion of land 
mines, and gallant counter-attacks by our 
troops the enemy was thrown back by five 
in the morning along the whole front attacked. 
'Hie exhausted Germans, who had suffered 
enormous losses, were hurled back into the 
neighbouring ravines, where apparently they 
began to prepare for a tresh assault. 

“ At noon on August 8 the enemy fire 
increased to a terrible intensity, but this 
protracted and destructive hurricane of fire 
from the most powerful guns failed to shake 
our troops, who firmly withstood the hail of 
projectiles showered upon them. Our artil- 
lery valiantly supported our heroes with its 
fire. This incessant cannonade lasted all 

day. 

“ At nightfall the enemy columns which had 
been continuously massing in front of our 
positions again rushed to the assault, their 
attacks lasting for two hours. The enemy 


left bank of the Niemen. “ Towards the 
evening of yesterday,” says the of icial Russian 
communique of August 17, “ he succeeded in 
carrying a small fort which had been greatly 
damaged by artillery fire, and in breaking into 
the intervening spaces between some other 
forts in the western sector. Fighting con- 
tinues.” 

It continued throughout the night and the 
following day ; the enemy entered the town 
and established himself in the adjoining dis- 
trict which forms an isthmus between the 
Niemen and the Villa. Notwithstanding the 
most tenacious resistance of the Russian 
garrison, the German troops of the army of 
General von Eichhom, commanded by General 



GENERAL LITZMANN. 
Victor ot Kovno. 


succeeded in taking a part of the trenches on 
the line of the advanced positions which his 
fire had swept, but afterwards, by the heroic 
efforts of our reserves which had been brought 
up, the Germans were once more repulsed 

with enormous losses. 

«* The enemy only retained the works neai 
the village of Piple which he had won at the 
cost of enormous efforts and losses.” 

The failure of this first attempt to take the 
fortress by assault was followed by a week ot 
bombardment, accompanied by almost daily 
infantry attacks against particular sectors of 
the fortifications. About August 15 the siege 
entered on its final, culminating stage. For 
two days a most violent bombardment by siege 
artillery of all calibre was kept up, and on 
August 16 the enemy launched a senes of 
violent attacks with his full strength, with the 
object of storming the fortifications on the 


von Litzmann, captured by the night of August 


17 the last forts of Kovno. 

The most powerful fortress on the Niemen 

had fallen ; the line of the Niemen and Bug was 
pierced. This was no time for half-hearted 
decisions ; the fall of Ivovno settled the fate of 
Brest Litovsk. A powerful group of armies 
had been collected by the supreme Russian 
Command round Vilna ; forces sufficient to with- 
stand for some time the pressure from the west 
were gathered between Vilna and Grodno, "bt <*t 
this was no longer a position of stable balance. 
The Germans could be detained in the river 
defiles of the Niemen and its tributaries, and in 
the mighty forests of Lithuania, but there was no 
hope of soon driving them back across the 
Niemen or of checking their advance indefinitely. 


Had our Allies under these 
sisted in hanging on to 


circumstances per- 
the line Grodno- 
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Bielostok -Brest Litovsk, they would have bee 
courting disaster. A withdrawal from the 
threatened western front was necessary m ordei 
hat the line might be saved from the nn g 
of being broken up, and the armies from t le 

threat of envelopment and capt me. 

On August 16 General Leiming, the Hussum 

coLXof Brest Litovsk, issued orders for 

the complete evacuation of the town y 
civilian population. On August 17 a Orman 
aviator reported to the commander °f the Sixth 
Army, which was advancing against Bros , ia 
„ stream of people twenty miles long was moving 
out of the town. These were not preparations 

for a siege-tho town of Brest lay outside the 

. were the prehminai ies 
riim of fortifications ; they were me ^ 

Of a ret reat in t he style of 1 8 1 2. 

On the entire front from Ossovets to Vladimir 

Volynsky the garrisons were drawn m from t le 
outlying positions. the district o 
Volynsky was evacuated about August -0, 
three davs later cavalry belonging to the army 
of , ..moral von Puhallo entered Kovel. At the 
northern end of the line the Russians withdrew 
on Augus t -22 from Ossovets, that unique fortress 

in the present war which could not be reduced by 
the fire even of the heaviest siege-artillery, y a 


i % nnWPI'f ul strong- 

... »I.W. Mr " 

holds, bo,h « t,„ “•“*»“ ...* 

. . . wl succumbed in a few w eek», 

fronts, had su Boa8lan rearguards 

days. On “gus - fortifications of 

withdrew within the ring of of 

Brest Litovsk. The Al ". C °^ ea / ance of 

those days carefully kept up ct o£ the full 

operations in a grand style . fortre sses 

+v»a best -known b.uiopt-<u 

° ° ne ot to be lost because the Russians did not 
was not tone ■<>* D ] a v 

„ vi i her ret us 3d to l j ' - 

r .!» A«..«n report ■>< 

enemies. y wor id in an appro- 

August 26 announced to the wor 

priately dramatic style the J^est-Litovsk 
stronghold. “ The fortress , m der 

1 ■ fi. «T8t of the fortress, and tneie \ 

lany, south -ue. t o The 

broke through the outer fine of foits. 

dr ^ - i "NTrirth Morflviftn. 

West Galician, Silesian anc fco 

f imp stormed the ioit 
infantry at the same tim 

,h. ,outh ol tire vffloge ol K-irmhr.r, .yn. 

„o.p. rep«.A «» o‘M.l 

wav bridge.” A similar statement 

y ,. t t j ia t the 22nd Brandenburg 

from Berlin, except that tn , idr 

Reserve army corps appears mi 



AFTER THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 

German engineers rebuild!,* a bridge destroyed by tbe R-ss.ans. 
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THE GERMAN ARMY IN RUSSIA. 

Difficulties of transport: A cavalry regiment crossing marshy ground. 


ing factor on that great day* Neither com- 
munique speaks of booty or prisoners. 

The correspondent of the Nieuwe Rotter- 
cUwnsche Coumnt, who was with the Aibtio 
Hungarian troops on their entry into Brest, 
describes the town as “ a sea of fire.*' The town 
lay — it can hardly be said to exist any longer 
to the east of the fortress, on the main road by 
which the Russians had to retire. Whilst the 
Austro -German troops were entering Brest, our 
Allies were taking up new positions beyond the 
fiery waves, among the lazy, silent, stagnant 

waters of the Pripet Marshes. 

Six days before the fall of Brest “the ad- 
vanced sentinel ** in the west, Novo-GeorgievsU, 
had fallen. This was the only fortress in which 
our Allies left a garrison after their line had 
been withdrawn; that had to be done in this 
one case in order to secure the safe retreat of the 
main forces. When the Germans entered Novo- 
Georgievsk the Russian armies were already 
some SO miles away, and the Kaiser had an 
opportunity of inspecting fresh carnage without 
any danger to his august person. Having done 
so, he held a review. 

This was how the correspondent of the 
Berlin Lokalanzeiger saw the Kaiser’s 
review at Novo-GeorgievsU. “With gigantic, 
mighty strides he advanced upon the parade 
ground, with a thick stick in his hand. The 
Kaiser comes close in front of me. He looks 
at me sharply. I know the look. To-day there 


is something immensely joyous, almost hu- 
morous, in the keen eyes. Oh, \ou stupid 
Quadruple Ententists ! If you only had an 
idea. . : His Majesty went with tho 

same powerful strides from battalion to bat- 
talion. ... In his customary short, sharp 
tones he thanked his troops in the name of all 
Germany, ... and distributed numerous Iron 

Crosses. >l 

During tho remaining week qi August the 
fighting in the zone north of the Pripet continued 
without any very marked results. Round Brest 
itself the Austrians entered the region of the 
marshes. East of the line Bielostok-Brest tho 
German troops reached the Forest ot Bialoviez, 
practically the only remaining virgin t orest in 
the plains of Europe, the last refuge of the 
almost extinct European bison. The scene of 
the more important strategic operations shilted 
now to the north and to the south of the 

Bielostok-lvovel sector. 

From the tangle of isolated incidents which. 

in the northern zone fill the week following on 
the fall of Brest two movements stand out as 
expressing the main strategic endeavours and 
preoccupations of the contending armies. 
Between Kovno and Vilna ovu* Allies had suc- 
ceeded in checking the advance of the enemy. 
Thev now undertook a counter- offensive in the 
district north of Vilna ; by compelling the ( ler- 
mans to withdraw beyond the River Svienta 
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they gained a cover for their northern flank and 
put, for the time being, the armies round Vilna 
out of danger of an enveloping movement from 
the north. The Germans, on the other hand, 
attempted to drive a wedge between the Russian 
group round Vilna and that round Grodno. 
Having crossed the N iemen near Meretch, they 
tried to reach the Vilna-Grodno railway -line 
near Orany. On August 2(> our Allies evacuated 
the fortress of Olita, falling back on Vilna. The 
movement against Orany was, however, held up 
sufficiently long to allow the main bodies ot 
troops to withdraw from their advanced posi- 
tions. Orany was reached by the Germans on 
August 31 ; on September 1-2 our Allies evacu- 
ated Grodno. “ On the western front of Grod- 
no,” says the German report of September 2, 

“■ the outer line of forts has fallen. The N orth- 
German l .and we hr took by storm yesterday 
Fort No. 4, situated north of the Dombrovo- 
Grodno high road. The garrison, consisting ot 
500 men, was captured, bate in the evening 
followed the capture by troops from Baden of 
Fort No. 4a, situated farther north. Here we 
took a garrison of 1 50. The other fortifications 
on the advanced western front were thereupon 
evacuated by the Russians.” On the next day 
the capture of Grodno by the Germans was 
completed. “Near Grodno our attacking 
trodps, bv their quick action, succeeded in 
crossing the N iemen. After street fighting the 
town was occupied and 400 prisoners were 
taken.” The modesty of the German claims 
concerning the number of prisoners by itself 
proves the skill with which the evacuation ot 
Grodno was carried out, and indicates the nature 
of the retreat. Only at one point a more con- 
siderable body of Russian troops was in danger 
of being cut off. This danger was met and 
averted by a successful counter-offensive. 

“ Near Grodno, on the morning of September 3,” 
says the Russian official communique of the fol- 
lowing day, “ fierce fighting was resumed. Our 
troops entered the town, captured eight machine 
guns and about 150 prisoners, and by this 
success permitted the unmolested retirement ot 
neighbouring troops whose positions formed too 

great a salient on our general front.” 

During the next few days the Germans 
attempted an advance towards Lida winch 
would have driven a wedge between the armies 
round Vilna and those standing between the 
Upper N iemen and the Pripet Marshes. It failed ; 
on September 7 the Russian line still ex- 
tended unbroken from the region of Meretch, 


by Piaski, Zelva, and Bereza Tv ar tusk a o 
Chemsk in the Pripet Marshes. 

Meantime Austrian troops were trying to 
advance along the few roads and pathways 
which lead through the swamps in the direction 
of Drohichyn. It is necessary to form some idea 
of the character of that country in order fully to 
understand the nature of an advance through it. 

I 'he sources of the Pripet lie half-way 
between Brest Litovsk and Vladimir Volynsky ; 
it joins the Dnieper some fifty miles north of 
Kieff. From its source to its mouth it measures 
about 340 miles in length ; the entire difference 
in level between its two ends amounts to only 
about 150 feet — ?.e., its average fall is less than 
6 inches to a mile ; hence the marshy character 
of its wide, flat valley. The normal width of the 
Pripet amounts to about 40 yards near Iinsk, 
200 yards near Mozyr, and 400 yards at its 

iu* 

mouth. In spring and autumn the river 
changes, however, into a regular lake, widening 
out in many places to twelve miles and more. 
The width of the marshes varies considerably 
in different parts. Near Pinsk, where they 
are by no means widest, it exceeds 120 miles. 
The total area of the Pripet Marshes approaches 
30,000 square miles. Into that wide depression 
flow the waters from the surrounding hills and 
high plateaus. As can be seen from the map 
enclosed in this chapter, in the north the ground 
rises more than 800 feet above the level of the 
marshland, in the west by about 600 feet, 
in the south by more than 1,200 feet. In 
recent years the Russian Government has 
been trying to lay dry some parts of the swamps 
and bring them under the plough. Its endea- 
vours were supported by the inexhaustible 
patience of the Russian peasant. He has 
toiled on the higher ground, for the greater 
part of the year a prisoner on islands in a 
treacherous sea- A wrong step off the beaten 
track means death in those regions. The soft, 
slimy morass has swallowed up even many 
experienced inhabitants of the country. The 
heavy, poisonous air has killed many of those 
who * dared to enter the district. Only in 
winter, when the w aters freeze, can the inhabi- 
tants of those regions move about freely 
across the plain and through the forests between 
the scattered homesteads or villages; at 
present there is in the Pripet Marshes on the 
average only about one homestead to every 

three square miles. 

There are pathways known only to the local 
population ; there are others over which only 
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V nrl bred in the marshes can ventur 

men born and bre . f Welop in 

. waUc Both men and animals dev 1 

to want. » . thev move 

those districts a peculiar step, t .y 

Hkly, throwing their weight forward. A 

f “ cinr zz a» — 

srr.p» — 

, 1 c ill the forests pathways nmj 
on sledges , where the 

. , A v,v felUne trees ; or, wny 

constructed bv xe*oi b 

mareh i3 shallow, by removing the 

. which covers the underlying sand, 
moss bic Canadian snow- 

Footwear resembling 

• *? ”, t" »u*'.T“= 1 V » 

over a wlut wll pr( , there is 

scrambling out of the I ^^ a tree with 

rt“t »d p.mn, oneseli <«t to «» «~P 

srt .i «™ ro " d * , “' iing 
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roads alone an army can hard y I 

■ « liold on the marshland. A • y 

or re ain ^ difficulties with which 

•"££*** i. «* —» 

"u, «to todddi. to * 

L .. r -- 

of the Ne«e JY»* Piesse. ? (Uffi . 

the Bokitno Marshes pre*® and the 

culties to our cavalry. ® render it 

. d,.bir*ti has been tailing iw w ■ 
sometimes practically impossible. Neverthe- 

T a strong line of cavalry and artillery moves 
less, astro g htin „ incessantly with 

through that .one MoU nted 

Cossacks and Tcherkess.an ho. men 

• i* U4- imr^ps these enemies are uu 

° n - fc and!t is difficult to get at them. The 
™’ along which the squadrons and batteries 

‘ move are narrow, and it is necessary to 
°° h everv piece of forest after Cossacks, 

not to leave behind patrols of those 
so !li: ' ... In a desperate guerilla 

foolhardy fellows . • • J another has 

‘ Ty brings -» -vsby 
to be eleare . tenacity the Cossacks 

fighting. JitWtre ^ imirshw . 

Sr continually attempt surprise attack^ 

Everywhere their mobde ~ ; ocal 

the moors, faithfully helped by 


population, which knows all t ^ ^ ; „ g 

,„ y c» be withstood 1 

watchlulness. They ^ .^y. be 

death; they much rather 

killed than surrender. . • • 9 lirv ivor. 

Thia is the W!T pubUc at u„me. 

presented to the - j^ii y when 

The dead have n new enemy was 

drowned in a morass. > fa ii of 

to arise for the invaders. Ato* ^ 

rtf the* Austrian troops 
Vilna son, ^ with drawn to the 

centre seem to n w y lQ started 

south and replaced by e^'^. ^ 

to treat the local P°P U “ had acte d 

. The Deasants who atr 
manner. T I Rus3 i a n troops, exas- 

merely as guides atroci ti e s committed 

P— * -1 ZZ Band. — 

by the enemy, took them8elve s the 

formed which earn. , o£ 

name of the “ ^.German 

September the scree reached the line 

forces was supposed Cossacks 

of Pinsk. But at the same time t ^ 

^ ^fas far west as Kobryn and Mekrany. 
Ci- had left 

ZTTZ^ Tp^t of brotherly ^ 

• that region the Polish Legions- -i.e., 
3 ent into tha g the future of 

, . n..i £ ,^ who, believing 

the Poles Central Powers, had 

their country lay wit Austrian 

yoianfed lor 

Army. It was tho ^st ory perished many 

°n^ Polish legionaries of Napoleon L. 

to - rnpc 

ZZtTm., «cbduk. d» ; pto>— 

bilked the Polish legions for the 

to the —to, to ,h, 

T t6 ArIh.t ' ‘‘ that the legions, though 
the Archdi , accomplish to 

separated, will also u 

, U1 equal degree the most important task 
offering a powerful point d'appui to the great 
cavalry corps." There was one thing wluc 

Ihe Polish Legions had bj- d— g - £ 

Austrian army command as a pie g 
ZL-*> be united on Polish soil into a 

nucleus of a Polish army ; they were broken up 
into separate detachments and sent into the 

Pripet Marshes. 


At the time of the fall of Warsaw the Russian 
population was leaving Riga ; only the Baltic 
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THE RUSSIAN 

1 A railway destroyed 

Germans were staying behind in anxious, 
joyful expectation of their kinsmen iroin the 
south. In the beginning of August hardly 
anyone thought that Riga could hold out more 
than a few days. Then the enemy suddenly 
ceased to exercise any further pressure from 
the south. It seems that the Germans hoped 
to be able to force the line of the Dvina by 
means of a successful naval attack against 
Riga. Two attempts were made ; one about 
August 9, the next ten days later. 1 

first one was unsuccessful, the second proved 
disastrous for the attacking side. The lOiina 
Fleet suffered defeat at the hands of the Russian 
warships and the British submarines ; * was 

compelled to retire, and was even reported to 


RETREAT. 

by the Russians* 

have lost one battle cruiser, two light cruisers, 
and several torpedo boats and destroj or*. 

Thereupon the attacks by land were resinned. 
General von Below, having received reinforce- 
ments, advanced towards the Dvina, and 
opened an offensive against the bndgoheac » o 
Lennewaden and Friedricbstadt . The Russians 
withdrew across the river and destroyed the 
bridges. At the same thne an attempt "M 
made by the enemy in the direction of Jaeob- 
stadt, where the Mitau-Moscow railway cross's 
the Dvina. The German attacks were vigo- 
rously countered by the Russian troops, and 
after September 8 practically no furt .or 
movement was heard of on that, front until 

late in October. 



AUSTRIAN TRANSPORT ON THE MARCH. 
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It is just possible that the operations on the 
Dvina were in great part meant chiefly as a blind 
for the impending new movement farther south 
and as a plausible explanation for the concentra- 
tion of troops in the district of 1 ‘onevesh. About 
the same time as the offensive in the north was 
weakening, the first news arrived of a vigorous 
German offensive across the River Svienta. 
Says the Russian official communique of Sep- 
tember 11 : — “ The enemy is advancing on the 
Dvinsk road and the neighbouring roads, direct- 
ing his principal effort with the assistance of 
strong field and siege artillery south of the 
Dvinsk road. Simultaneously large forces of 
the enemy are advancing in the region east of 
Suirvinty (between Vilkomir and Vilna), their 
general direction being from Vilkomir toward 
Svientsiany (half-way between \ ilna and 
Dvinsk).” 

On the next day the Germans reached Utsiany 
on the Ponevesh -Svientsiany railway. At the 
same time other armies were pressing forward 
from the south ; a concentric offensive was 
undertaken from the districts of Meretch, 
Grodno and Zelva in the direction of Lida. 
From the north-west, in the district of Meisha- 
gola a direct offensive was attempted against 
Vilna But it was from the north that threat- 
ened the greatest danger. “ Near the station 

of Svientsiany,” 

September 13 , “the railway has been cut by 
the enemy. Under the pressure of the enemy, 
who made a decisive attack in the region, be- 
tween the Svientsiany and Vilna districts, our 
troops retired to the vicinity of tho railway- 
station of Podbrodrie.” The Germans had thus 
gained possession of an important junction on 
the Vilna-Dvinsk-Petrograd railway ; only t he 
two branch lines leading to the south-east, the 
I.ida-Baranovitehy and the Molodetchna-Minsk 
line remained open for the Russian troops which 
were gathered round Vilna. By these two 
branch lines they could still reach the two rail- 
ways connecting them with tin. it base in 
north-east, the Bida-Molodetehna- Polotsk - V ie 1 - 
kie Luki and the Baranovitchy-Minslc -Smo- 
lensk line. It is clear that of the two branch 
lines the Vilna-Minsk line was the more impor- 
tant, as it lies farther away from the south- 

western front. 

Soon even that was in danger. “ Small de ‘ 
tachments of German cavalry,” says the Petro- 
grad official report, of September 10. “ appeare 
near the railway between Molodetchna anc 
Polotsk ; ” and the report of the following ay 


announces that enemy detachments had actu- 
ally reached in several places the railway line 
Vilna -Molodetchna. The speed of i he enemy s 
movements proves by itself that liis main force 
consisted of cavalry. Its strength was esti- 
mated at 12 or 13 cavalry divisions, which would 
mean more than 40,000 men. This body of 
horse was said to have been supported by infan- 
try conveyed by motor vehicles. They were 
followed by bigger bodies of troops which 
reached the line Vidzy-Godocyshki about Sep- 
tember 20. It is quite likely that the strength 
of the raiding body was exaggerated. \et the 
movement, executed with much initiative and 
dash, placed the Russian armies in a position of 
great difficulty and danger. The retreat from 
Vilna could no longer be delayed, especially not 
as from the south-west the armies of von 
Gallwitz, von Scholtz and Prince Leopold 
were, with a total disregard to losses, pressing 
their advance towards Lida and across the 
Shara towards Baranov itchy. By Septem- 
ber 22 the Germans had passed Lida and were 


approaching Baranov itchy • 

On September 19 General Evert, the chief 

commander of the central group of Russian 
armies, ordered the complete evacuation of 
Vilna. Only a narrow passage remained open 
to the south-east of the town. Had the Russians 
chosen this for their retreat as being the line 


>f least resistance, they might easily have 
>een caught in the flank by the German 
irmies advancing from the south. Holding 
:mck the enemy in the west and north, General 
Evert launched a counter-offensive to the east, 
against the Germans who were holding the Soly- 

Smorgon-Molodetchna railway. It met with 
complete success ; the railway line and road 
w © r e cleared of the enemy and the opening to 
the east was widened. One by one the Russian 
armv corps now slipped out from the German 
sling • not a single one of them was intercepted 
and captured by the enemy. By October l our 
Allies had straightened out their line south of 
Dvinsk. The army was saved ; only Vilna was 
lost and so was the Vilna-Rovno railway line 
down to Baranovitchy. Yet that loss was de- 
prived of real strategic importance by the 
success which our Allies had meantime scored in 
the southern zone, round Rovno and between 


Two days 
Austrian ca\ 
of General 


before the fail of Brest Litovslc 
'airy belonging to the army group 
von Puhallo had entered Kovel. 
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From here it continued its advance 

its left wing trying to push m between the big 
marshes and the triangle of the o y 

trease8 Lutlk, Dubno andBovno, which were 
^UthepivotofGeneranvanoff.-.;;- 

the right wing of Puhallo’s army was mean >m 
, • !L Ttiver stvr, in front of Lutsk. 

approaching , Vladimir Volynsky 

With the fall of Kovel and Vladimir 

the line of the Middle Bug was pierced an t 
was certain that that, of the Upper Bug and of 
the Zlota Lipa in Galicia would b*ve 
abandoned. The Austro-Gcrman ^ 

aeain«t that line recommenced on A fe ■ 

TtL day the Fifth Austro Hungarian 

armv corps under FML. von Gogha (- my 

BoeL-Fkmolli)brokethro^h^RjJ«tP^ 

tions near Gologory, at the watershed between 

the Bug and the Zlota I.ipa. Oui 1 
across the marshy valley of the Upper Bug £ 
wards Bialykamien On the > nex Y 
enemy entered the town of ZloC "°” der 

the Second Austro-Hungarian Armj 

General von Boehm-Ermolli was ^ 

Upper Bug, the Austro-German ^ 

Count Bothmer crossed the > • fi . 

Brzezany, advancing towards tie 

.. ... the south the lett wing oi 

Podhaytse line. In ti , r : n a 

rin „ Do it m was aov antmb 

thn \rmv of Pflanzer-iiaitin 

otn Sow and Koropiets towards B«-£ 

o" Allies had to withdraw from the Une 
Of the Bug and Zlota Lipa not so much 
on account of the pressure brought on 
it from the west, but rather because ^ 

would have been ^ 

tt ; ,V “ nC ^ T^no certainty of their being able 

there was as v e Volhvnian tn* 

• * ti.pmselves in the \ oiiiyiw* 
to maintain themseiv . ,,i : „ 

, Had the Russians succeeded m holcl g 
ang ‘ , Z1 ta jhpa, but had tliey at the same 

out on the ■ abandon Rovno, their 

time been compeUrf nm a . serioU s risk 

southern armies wo don ., the 

t Koine enveloped, especially as along 

flank on the Dniester, the Austrians 

had near Zaleshchyki a footing within the 

Sb P^J^ ster * decisive theatre of 

Volhvnia was clearly the 

x 0,1 J . Tt wa s along the 

wal 1 r that the Army of 

t . « Rrodv -Rovno line that m ■ 

Lvoff- . flS , exercising the 

foooral von Boehin-Ernxplh was exerc t 

A concentric movement seems 

main pleasure. Rovno from 

, hflve been planned »8 ainst Ro ' n °' . 
t° have Pnlicia bv wav of 

K ° „ \ueust 29 a fierce battle began on 

Dubn< , On ^ from Bialykamien 

the entire trout . . , off 

bv Toporoff to Radztechofi (on 


Stojanoff railway-line). Seven P 

, tfiAiiwrpd on that ciciy ^ j 

tacks were deli district of 

* + TTiil <160 which dommat .. 

against HiU 3 , waa beaten off 

Bialykamien, fighting continued 

with heavy low* n « * 3l „ur 

during the foHowing *>* ' capt -ued 

Allies suffered a revers , • s i ow ly 

, utsk and crossed the Styr, the Russ a 

fX back on the 

This retreat necessitaud ate ^ , the 

the line farther south. On P 

Austrians entered Brod>. ra ilwav line 

South of the Lvoff-Krasne-Brod a . 

„„r Allies had to withdraw from lu lu t^ ^ 

Zlota Lipa to that ol tl" • I'M • ^ ,.., rn , ,i 

that of the Sereth. This retreat 

t- in a wav resembling the previoi 

T , • ,f hose troops ;• though retiring, they 
drawate ol tn> -t t more sen- 

succeeded in inflicting on tlic en J 

succeed. ey suffered themselves. A 

° US ^ J !lud about 10,000 prisoners were 
number of guns ^ ^ counter -at tacks 

captured b> the* east. 

Whilst they felt back some So "" 

rri t advance of the enemy rt ? alIlst 
The ,U n „ the first week of September, 

continued dun fe extremely 

though it had to be paid *or > ^ 

. On September i the 

hea vy lease. . on the sa ,ne day they 

forces reach* Dub no, which had been 

entered the fortre.. AUie3 . But 

previously evacuate - that new 

before they had time to <el 
success came the Russian cotmter-bl^ ^ 

“ In Gaheia, near Tamopo , • y d 

grad report of September 8. ' 

yesterday a great succ^s ^ hc 48t h 

The German 3rd Guard, Piv..on-nd 

Reserves Division, re ■«* hpftVV ,„ ld 

Brigade and a greatquan • t telnents " urade 
light artillery, according to 

days a decisive attacK. 
the night of September 1-8. 

“ Forestalling the enemy, our -op 
the offensive, and after a stubborn fight m 

the River Doljanka the Germans jesterday 

evening were completely defeat 

At the end of the engagement the enemy 

, , artillery fire of the most, ex r 

developed ar. me > ^ inipossib ility 

ordinary intent y-he ^ w01ght of me tal 

prevented ^ us from further developing the 

success we had obtained. 

1 " hpsides enormous losses in 

“The Germans, besides 


. - *Vie retreat to the Zlota-Lipa 

. For » description of the retrea 

C J. Chapter X0I„ P«g e 338 ' 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE. 

i i mins of a Polish VllU^» 

Russian Maxim guns at work among 

* i.1. « I' 


killed and wounded, 1* ^ 9,8 1 >1 i^°nei 
hands more than 200 officers and 8,000 men. 

We captured thirty guns, fourteen ot winch 
were of heavy calibre, many machrne guns, 

.run-limbers, and other booty. 

This victory was accompanied by one an > 


less important in the district south-west of 
Trembovla.* The country to the north-west 

* Trem a b d V WllTn lf iti e e S bank lulnd the ruins oi ml 
•a “ Bed Russia,” a- 

holds against the invasions of tl.o 1 urks 
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of that town is an undulating P am ™ 

hy many small streams. South "1 t '>' ^ 

Chortkoff railway the high plateau is 

i> Trembovla ana 

many deep cations. t cites wide, 

the heads of those canons stretchc. 

i iii its centre, to the west 01 

open ground. In its cen exten ds 

the Trembovla-iiuezacz high road, 

i • called “steppe ot 

a complete plain, the so- caue 

„ i v *' v.it a single hill rises above 
Pantalicha. ^et a *uv 

its flat, even level : no river crosses it, n 
afford .over. Here and there >n shgi 
i .I. "ions extend small marshes. Some fifty 
years ago the steppe was still virgm sod, 
covered^ hy high grass. Two generation^ 
aj>o * the land was brought under the p <m » 
the marshes gradually shrunk in extent, 
water-fowl, which in former years -armed m 
the steppe of Pantalicha, practically 
appeared. The wide, open district b< * 0, " e ™ 
recent times the favourite ground for Austrian 
cavalry manoeuvres , t he country aouthswert 
of Trembovla came to play the par o 
Galician Salisbury Plain. It was to become now 

i he scene of a great battle, 

“ On the Screth. in the district south-west 

Trembovla." says the official commuiujue of 

September 0, " our assumption of the offensive, 

having b . n developed on the 7th, resulted ma 

success as important as that gamed under 

Tamopol. . , 

- During the 7th and the 8th we took here 

,50 officers and 7,000 men prisoners, with 
three guns and thirty-six machine guns. Our 
losses were unimportant. Yesterday evening 
the enemy retreated in great haste pursued 
hv our troops towards the River Strypa. 

'•‘Since September 3 our success on the 
whole front of the River Sereth has secured 
llB the following trophies: 383 officers and 
over 17,000 rank and file prisoners, 14 heavy 
uuns. 19 1-ght guns, «« machine guns, and 

15 artillery limbers captured. 

•• Altogether our armies are firmly an reso 

carrying out the movement in conformity 

with the object assigned and contemplate 

the future with confidence. 

On September « the battle was continued m 

district between Trembovla and Ch ortkoff. 

• ti. ..»h Eastern Galicia ha« by now attained a 

2 WJT 5 mo. lorn development, for things 
„ « ,880. there apply still certain primitive 
P T,h« oi S’cnlMi The rest one ...... get to 

rr- tr *«****» «* ■ by ° ,,r 

yiwwlfo* 


• - u-erc forced to befit a precipitate 

“ The Austrian rep0 rt ; “ according 

. ” cAvs the Petrogrftd rqiui 
retreat, say we t0 ok 5,000 prisoners 

to a provision „ Q tho nex t day the 

with sixteen officers. <*** ljM ^ 

battle contmued a ong about fifty 

i i. Tiiictp on a iroiib 
Tarnopol to I lliau ’ 

lUlles * . i K , nt>or little town on the 

rr\ si wretchedly # . 

Zaleshchyki-Chortkoff raffivay^ ^ 

roads. Fromtl Buczacz by way of 

high-road le to Ustsie Biskupie ; 

Koszylovtse through l luste to U 

from Zaleshchyki another h g . 

. • v northerly direction, leading y 

i » “.rt Trltav., to Tomopof Th. 

C]M ,aJZl on Pflonzer-Bot.in «. 

troops of . j Geantember in a 

standing in the beginning of S ^ junc . 

semicircle round the important 

tion near Chortkoff. A converging moiem 

1 4 ruiste was intended against 

from Buczacz and Tluste 

it • it was countered by our Allies, a. 

September 10 the Austrians had to beat a 

A ti ““ *: ers 

r rii<'-» fighting between the 
■ t U- during «. 

- weeks, bringing in for our Alii- 

of prisoners. The total number captured y 
the armies of General Ivanoff during 
month of September exceeded 100.000. 

Meantime in Volhynia our Allies not 
completely arrested the advance ot the enon > . 
but P after some heavy fighting recaptured, 
on September 23, the fortress of Lutsk taking 
prisoners eighty officers and about 4,000 men. 


On September 5 tho following Army Order 
was issued by the Tsar : 

To-d.iv t have take, the supreme oommaudot aUthe 
forces ofthe sea and land armies opera, mg m the theatn 

of war. witli unshftk ^ 

With firm faith in the clemency ot be* ^ ^ 

able assurance in final v,c * ory ' ” , fc NV o will not 
duty to defend our country to the la- 1. 

dishonour the Russian land. 

(Signed ) NtcHOiiA. * 

General Headquarters. 

]„ assuming the supreme command of his 
fleets and armies the Emperor of Russ- 

expressed in a deed the determination which 

he shared with his entire nation and with tho 
Governments and peoples of his Allies. 

. Tluste iT^T on the Sereth. No highroads follow 

the riven -th of the Buc z-ChortkoHlin^ j 

his-h plateau between the .ivors .s preferable 

their winding, deep canons. 
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* ,f *>nd Canadian Brigade 
(Western Oenodtens) at 1> 

G3 ’ 2 Lord appointed Lord 
Curr.on, Lora, «i i 

Privv SO0K 1 * 1 * At,- 

Cush inf.' American 074 

t2ked by an aeroplane. 

Cterno« it z, fighting lino 

Czerno wit 7. * Kolomea rauw «. 

142 

D 

d' Anted* Gepera^oi*** 

command Ire Dardanelles, 
tionarj Force t Order 

•mi 302 : issues General v 1 

^ te^r iffl- 

+ n„ War, 27 ; oratory m Rome, 
Doiua.i.lte t Ad "^“' 11 .. HOrI 376 ; 


u..*llea: ».uiii“— - - 

Expedition recall' 370. 
British Expedition (1807) 374. 

(1333) 376 ; (187«frlv 


BritL.lt transports improperly 
a h . 304 ; ^fences, German 

wo P rth l ndii°n’ recalled. 37* , 

HWorv a 0 nd CO top'ography oi. 
f 7 ?_374 : land Expeditionary 
Force, strength. 302 : landing 
places, 4 44 t 

Dardanelles Campaign, 1 ^ ” 

361-400 II., 441-480, 
strategy, reasons for tlw attack, 

ATI 452 : bravery ot forces a . 

370* ; Cape Helles, forts sjjenced 
38° ■ effect on Balkan 
situation,’ 367 ; Expeditionary 
Force, composition of. 448. 

44 a - forts om horded, 3b l, 
38 : >-385, 387-390 ; General 

Hamilton’s dispatches quoted, 

444 ; land operations, 391, 

mine-sweeping operations, 38-. 

■itii 397; Naval and Political 
° -iiw *170 ■ naval 

views on, 36 J" laiAllSl 
attacks (November, 1914) 381. 

(February, 191o) 38 -* . * 

1915) 384-390; attempt to 

force Narrows, 39 ^ 40 !' 
and strategy of, 38 5-^0 , 
shortage of mumtions 365. 
transport loading error, 3G- , 

d .Av“DS^ Italian Ambassa- 

dor in Vienna. 14, 19. -*• 

Uell.ruck, Ur.. German Minister 

of the Interior, lb->. 

.I.* Lisle, General, at A pres, i8. 
^.mburg. Herr, campaign to 
iustify LusttaMa crime, -al , 
&kal of, 251; Cress cam- 

unien in America. l4». 

UhJr Hi»at. Turkish torpedo 
boat, attempt to torpedo tlu 
Manttou, British transport, 

DiUer, Baron von, ap p ° i u toc ^ T ^? 

nor of part of Russian Poland, 

OfjQ 

Dmitrioff, General Radko. in i <nn- 
mand of Third Russian Army. 
105,114,147. 

... , . \imtrian attempts to 

oierce Russian Hue on the . • - ■ 
;130; Austrians cross between 
Zuravno and Hahcz, 3. . 

description of country around. 

;t;u. :t35 ; fighting on the, 1 4-. 

334- 337 ; Russians foil mu k 
on the. 156 151 ; Russians 

hold the right bank of the. , 
strategical importance of hn< 
on tho» 138i l 

Dobrot-yn. Austrians capture posi- 
t ions Din 1 29* 


WAR. 

Drewry. Midshipman G. 
ed the V.L., **'’> 

47 t ' armans cross the, 349. 

Dubissa. Gern Dardanelles, 

Dublin* H.aLo.. 1,1 

* l 84 \lfatro- Germans enter, 506. 
Sukla.' General Mackensens troops 

„ ent K* and the conduct 

Duma. Bussian, 

of the war, 3 ^ Btro . H ungarian 

DU " Minis.’.' a, Washi^i'"'- « 9 * 

2 °c ' r Rivlr Austrians blow 
Dunajec, R‘' *_ . i(1 „ e across. 95 ; 

up radway bndge ^ neaI 

Austrian ^Vustro-Gerinan 

Otfinow, U4. Au«tw o . ^ 

victory oi* the, * Q4 

man offensive (May. 191 5 . 

UvinT Genuan advance on. 503 . 

operations on, ■ J "°- ^ 

Dvinsk-Vilna-Rovno railway 

Vilna-Rovno railway- 

E 

“SaSTtf“ ss a lSS; 

manifesto issued ... U.S>A., 

Emrnii-h, Genera, von, in Gaiicia. 

101. Ill, l- ( - p r( ,^ 

Erzbergcr, Herr. German Prv- 

agent, 1 <2. 

»t: P H P M!s::°inbmn ba rdme„t 

Euefyn,^ American steamer, mined. 

EverL General, retreat from Vilna, 
505. 


E 

Falaba. British steamer, torpedoed, 

isSsrs gs^. v a”’^eo, 

4 ,* * , ■D ft i tu of 230-240 ; 

FeSt British occupy German trenches 

at, 234; Canadians at, 219, 

238 ; 7th Division at, 237 , 
Eye-witness's story of, - 3 ^ 
German attempt t 
Canadian lina 238. 

Finlay. Lance-Corporal Havtd 
awarded the \ -L.. • 

Fisher, Lord: Dardanelles Cam 

paign P °offi£e Sei 

Lord of the Admiralty, 312, 

Fleischman, General. 103 ; ; in com- 
mand of Austrian Army ui 

Haliez, 342. 

Flotow. Herr von, meets 

di San Giulmno and feignoi 
Salandrare Serbian ultimatum, 

Focli General 58; at Ypres. 63; 
nieets General French at \ pre^, 

94 ’ 70 * , mo 

Franc°i 3 > General von, I0J. 

Frauenburg, Germans 

French. Field-Marshal Sir John • 
addresses troops in the \ pres 
district, 230 ; asks for more 
munitions, 309 ; directing var- 
ious Corps at Ypres, 63 - 
meets General b och at Ypre-, 
il4 70 ; on asphyxiating gas- 
59*. on British Infantry at 
Yores, 53 ; on the Canadians, 
.> [ A 222 ; on Ypres operation. 
75 ; places Canadian Division 
under Sir Douglas Haig at 
Aubers, 230 ; resumes the 
offensive at Ypres, 49. 
Frezenberg, fighting at, 7o 
Fried richstadt, bridgehead, German 
offensive, 503 
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Indi »r- 

•mi, 22-1 

G 


occupy wood 


(^1, v T«?pr Au-trulmw attacked by 
llte 'i urk« at, 451 

fai uu •■ Ati'tn^'iranin .rlvamte 
tKr tp«^ Owtral, 121 ; A 

(kmi«n Iom«* >a. 1 1*5 ; 

^ off*frviiv»2 ilk th* HilU 2». #. 

411# and 4dS, k7 S history of 
p<g«i in, 3-57, *58 ; operatic m 
on Hid 4 10. «I3 ; railway 

i lUininnkaf importance 

yf <j7 * Kumetan retreat from 

1 ’antral, 1 2-5 

f * Ifcooil Poni o - uia ; Atutmli .! i - 

mgu ^ Sew Zealander*, yaloiir of. 

47 4 " A u*t rattan* land on 

|Wh Z. 455. 474-4*0; 

i»-ai li*-- fic-ifibwl, 153' 155 , 
t£^h V landing. 447 473: 
ICmh W boding* Laaeaebir* 
Fu--iUe*u nMoli/rfwd u» ***•' 
pet* 3 — 4*12 ; Hw«h W *wl 

HEUl 114 operat ujO», 441-4^5; 
Beatfa X landu.il «d opwa , 
tif/na, 400, 4# I. 405-407 ; 

British land on H IV 430: 

Bfilkh land on V Baarh. 451 
ikm . (Wiipturf. ol, <•*’»< 
fighting on B«ach V2, 4514 4<F* ; 
ftm u pt i nioo* m tb«' 

303 s Hill 13* bombarded. 

4*4 • Bntidk raptor*. 405 
landing, quaetiou of pU*-’«* 

30-4 s pniu'ipal poeiHon* » 
interior, 444 . TurUh strength 
at tuna of great landing 4414- 

OaUwfu. (iM,rr * 1 Y on : 

army forw bruigd^ad* ol 
Koxan and Fultudt, 3*3 » on 
tlie Hug and Sartrv <*»»• 

tfremdk buttUwhip, ««* 
iMrdandlea opera* 4un*. 3*.. 

304, 30*4 1 damaged, 102 
Ueimwi - American*, character 

tiennan Hubaukruw Bln. kada, ’ 

*#7(l 

QllWnjr Attitude of the 

101; Bntn»h blue!- el« of, 

1 4U s copper wHurUflg 

104 ; Cotton problem, »•* » 

reorganisation of cotton trale, 

104 : oconnmic M in t am 
170-105 ; Ktport. ami Im- 
in.rt*, •talieltca «• 
finance. gold eolation. U2 . 

•ituation, l** 

.„,n of informal urn regarding, 

IV#1 ; War Loena, *ube-np 

uocw. HM4-I33 * hf* 1 ***^SSr - 
hntift ticltera irkiroducad^lOd. 
nruM, 177, 170 ; problem U 
supply. 170 1»3 ; atatt--.il. ». 
Hfak 177; “ war bread * comump 

L 170 s hatr«l for Engjf^j 

o., iu »o *»■ 

urganAxalmn, »•? *■' ; ,< . 

.-roLe*. diatribution ol, I** , 
labour. abort age <*. JJ* • 

.uiwmpiafWW i atoM SSr * rw 

women engaged on W U . 
Ul5. 1»7 ; inanif*»t*J o Wpu* 
•irunlHa. 104 i petitmo mb 
ff.it tad to the Government ^ 

uol.k.inal ai^ ^ ; 

uiKft» quo fad ***^ luf. 
uihueal uiuiy in. 10*. _ . 

VU; , u ?rr^.. t 

• k.- »U ' • Prv^», organisation 

th-f JS * i7| 1 7 1 pubh.: 

in. 107 , ub .»ia - Kae 

propagaf ala m 
Material, ltepart ment oj 

14.3; 


bcrman v, C’loan J^niwr >f aaar'teal 
Onlrr /'..jc 4/ Stint*, i ll , 
V«rp Lftattor. of, 14d 
GioLittt, ht^nuf, 24 ; hoati’a d -mun 
at rat wax aayiwt, . 4 


II 

* irfirfdl IVnii^fAi 


i’t 


* a ► W- »*'• — ' 

<j€% the laurvrnlif/fli of luly 

M 


.‘,^U x rLZ 

“• ,.L IMi w.. 

Corn Uii'P*?' |7»> 

180 i war luamtura tn 

»ar orgamxailof. m, »♦* 


i * 


i » 


k i near 


(jlfllianri, MarcnfM di ran, .Hman 
Foreign liiM«trr, 13 : 

Hfgr*or Saiarwlra and Herr von 
Flotow re Hertium liltimatom, 

1 1 

li.vefii hy, Can.oU .ru at, 21‘t ; 

German <fat! ire g, 53 
* < f.il.-Li ( j 4 (me : A ntn.ift ml.eirs 
«n the, 130 ; Humua retreat 
to the, 314 

Gogha, F Held Martha! -Lieut, eon. 

Ui f'<,Bbf fiend of Vf. A*»-rr >• 
Huignma Arm t f orp„ lol 
OdU. Mar,|tai von tier, m ••ont.'g 
of Turkiah Army at f/onutanti* 
nople, 451 

ii'jtiy e : Auetr*>-4 jerfuan «*.nc n 
tranon at, 1‘ib ; Battle of, 

Hal 114; <j«rmuii pierce 
Hueiar. Front at, i7 
f #ra/en-,fafei , < i*-n i.a.i . ai.,o It, 4 
Great Britain : OaliU'<u («i ,*fie 
H|rut formation of, 112, 314. 

315; C<irragh *ruw rv* aileil, 

2*»l ; Flfiane*. .aff.pai^n of 
thrift. 314; eariy Bilu pawed. 

3*gl ; nr it Cred.t Vota for 
t l<l»*.<liai,1l*f < l pairefii. 2’M ; 

«ecofwl War iLoen, 114w d 1 7 ; 

p,xal, Ci.mo i tee on nrodu. 

Iiiifi if>p« minted, 114; If-in A 
Htune Hole BUI. ViKuii .* »** fU* - 

ceilirig outbreelt of Wlhr, 24l 

Labi.ir. bull i.flg dtap it * ■ > d 

ml «.<i4br«elt t»f War, 2*. 2 ; 
Clyle -iriae. JFH i et-«| atnl‘>' 
u. Mouth Walea, ll4-12d; 

dnnk fitn Hift, l‘> 7 1 I' 1 *"*” 

wnoogit. 2'J0 i 

Mr l.loyd Gei.r^a u» labour 
troubtea, 3*'3 ; railway em- 
ployee* .iemand* b.r war bon.ia 
W Uvlf.g, nee m «oet of, 

2Vg ; M enitioee. Comioitte* oi. 

Pn HlurtOii. appointed. 
Governments iUtlt.ele, ^#4 . 

T/U Timo Military U fiwp* 1 * 
.1-nt on diortaga e#, 

I'f atu.nali Hegp.tratmn BUI m- 
U.aiiewil. If 7 J Fobey of 

Government, alien e.^rniee, 
2*S4 ; internment of eU«n*. 
2l#7. 2*4; |e>»»*y —itiei ad. 

^'#3 k 3‘il ; recruiting, effect W», 
2«a ; political change* in. 
2«l-32»». Font leal partu *, 

. , , .kw, ,, „ at »«>» b — ■ 

i araeet '•» uW y , v" , 

.. . V\ar, 2'sl ; Coalition dn» 
i i,i< . truce, it.. . 

cu* C *•* * ' 1^, , rfl 

HtMirt eflet of the War «m. 

a\ | - taxation on drudt, 1 1 1 i 

trailing with the enemy, pro 

rtiffi -* iA ‘ ,l IV*e‘l. . 

flr - ir T^ak»u.eie on llanlanelie. 

14 Veneteloe. M 

(.raw, Xing of. b-mn-al .0 » 

* : German 0 jt* 

174 on the 

100 ; •« 

Vi 244; »F*y •" T 

Brthmam. HoHweg'* *e-eh 

uuoted 2** 1 # .iu 

Grudefc, Germane «aptu*e. 

Grodek line. Hi and 

Grodmi. Germane gj^ 

Buasiatie evacuate Wi. 

A .h 4 jcffUAlfA , aI 

1 ^ 4L-«ej*jirf muiUt^da* 

G.irhkoff M Ale«‘n.le*. «. 

- t .. r k in HueO' d*: . . 

Guepratte. ^eadrna 

uovteler of rar«.,.U "fH 
u, lh« * 

ewd 

G'iie. ‘|oi*'li fir* *X. 


Anuentierei*. 77 ; .Irrtinm to 
M|>f’iah Auler. rulg« by 

Seuve CVi e ( el 1 *• - GivetM'hy 

front 22*» ; wtitiulraw^ 7ih a.al 
2iui In v leion. at fc •• -.ii.OeTt, 

234. 

HaiileWn 101 S uifluimce m 

KngUnil. 21)0: leavw* tie 

. ChjK.net 315. 

Hal o- x •- Aiidtneu afta k oik 337 ; 

Auxinem tak«, 112 313; fjl* 

of. 31-1 ; i iftiJk*u<iiw of, 1 J4 

33b, 342. 

l.*i*ilt*i“. General '‘ir left: bl«- 
gruphv ei, lb 2 ; arnvve in 

Traeiie to take comoienrli 0 
bpui f irrea. 3b 2 302 ; conduct 
<J the liallipob landau^' 441* 
tli iklhciite* or 4 13; dia- 
p,t.f -ben qiioted, 4 14. 455. 442 , 
lit .Aleaaiiilna, revuswi part ol 
4 reuirh f jr e 1 April, 10L7j, 

4414 ; on HrUnb Iceri ® 

G.d. ipi.ii 4-V» ; on the gall mtr> 
td the Auetraliafu. anil New 
Z«A.*fuW*, 4 74 ; plan of Galllir 
p*jU ignibng, 4-52-455 j ret urn-i 
to Lemma, 447. 

HainUiegin, !>r., «hod uf German 
Fr»fa* Bureau, 17 i. 

H4#r, BngKlet^kieitl, h IO0i 
, ftand of ,44Ct. Bng-eU: U* 

Gallipoli. 442 ; woun ♦" C 444. 
Harvey, (Col. n*el Ijeor-fe. on AtOMtt- 
riui neutrality , 1*4, , , 

Heineker. Herr, on German -.hip 

ping, , „ . .. 

Heirteru b, Ur.. app'.mM jCoiv- 

t roller -.1 Genual! I ■•••«• ry » 
Mr; on W if in. teiim ' *ea I » C 

H. ruler*. ». Mr, Arthur. WJ"^ 1 
I'nellli'iil ol B.jar'1 ol r^l u a- 

lltifl, 115. . 

H**prn*A‘ 1 . Allan Unef torpe*ioe«l. 

280- . - u 
fUt Ha.it, Germane bomb..' I • » 
Germane grow the rai^al * l - 
IlMbi Kspkwtrea. t'hm i *m*s Vlilr 
l.'nmepfiMlwil on need 

tor, 224. _ ^ ^ 

Hill 80 i ae-ault on, 40-52 * ® m *|* 
capture ami Umm. 4 1 00; df ~ 
Jnotu/n of Battle of. 50; 
operatvma on. 7 4; recaptured 

by the Gannar ui, 7 A 

liifwieuburg. Field Mardial Von - 
*dvamS* in the Baitie Fro- 

VUM«*. 4 1 ; attacks 

\Silna low. 331 ; in H» ^ 
Hoboken, Britub aviatiiri attaM 

■ubmanne ba * at, •- 

41 liman. General, I'd ; -Jvame 

agittmit the Bolurhew-l»‘ Ana 
111; in Command •* 

A .'t'i.'" Am, ** "‘“’ Vf 

Ml 34 1 ; •ubrnarm* •«P < ** li | 

t h« IkW uafllea, H'l l 
H'if.eiimka. Auetriaa- 

Hotximion, General Conraii von. 

Haeb-w. fieneral Canm baa 

Mmeder of Militia, 103. 

»f,dl, Hn^in r ijei^ral. •* 

il ...(.(.Weliiit, l.tittil General 

*** G ' rl,--kr .< 2IUI Ihvi- 

‘ Au-tnau J* 


I 


Iwiioi .*fk 


|ke* h X, 441. 
f„/bncv»v«, H.MJ4^ in ~ 

,4. kiMp' l ^ ' «*rikee 
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Mb 


the WAR- 


mino in Dardanelles. 308 ; 
officers awarded G.S.O. 
orew awarde l C.G.M., 3.10. 

I rmanoff, General, captures 
Sieniava with 3rd Caucasian 

IrrJ^tv’h. HALS.. in DBrdancllos 

operations, 382 ; sunk by mmc, 

*1(17 

.Italian'Army, 31-40 : Alpine regi- 
ments, organization ot. . 

Artillery, howitzers, 40, re- 
armament of, 39 ; Bersaglicn 
regiment, strength, 38 ; Cav airy 
strength, 38 ; distribution, So- 
37 ; Infantry, rifle used by, 38 » 
Infantry war strength, 3» ; 
military system and con- 
scription, 34 : shortage 
munitions, stores and equip- 
ment (1914), 32 ; strength, 34, 
35 , 3 ^ : terms of service, a* , 
uniform, 40. 

Italian Flying Corps, increase m ■ 4 0. 

Italy : Austro -Germ an relations 

with. 7; conditions at out- 
break of War 15: dUgsultiw 
at beginning of \\ ar, 24, . 

entry into the War 1-30 
Austria-Hungary, hitfojy ot 
negotiations with, 1 » 

France, relations with, iu . 
Giolitti intrigues, 26-30 ; Grea 
Britain, relations with • 1 * 

interests in the Balkans, , 

Mediterranean ambitions, . 

Ministry c hanges, 28-30 ; ne- 
gotiations with Austna-Hui - 
gary, 19, 22-30 ; public opinion 

Italy?’ King of, and the Triple 

lvangorod : Austrians enter, 333 , 

bombardment and *aH of, 

Ivanoff! General, 328 : in command 
of Russian forces in Galicia, 

105 ; at Rovno, 484. 


*-VtOXS^ 8 *®. 

Kosmierjine. Austrians at, 330 

Kovel, Austrians 
Kov^s General von _ K 

against the line of the Vistu a, 

Kovno ■ description of 

attacU°agahi3t, 487'; Fail of. 

HtfS&sr** 

Krosnostaw : Battle of, 352; G«- 
man bombardment of, »« 

Times correspondents 

ments on, 352 .>03 . 

Kum Kale : forts damaged, 
French landing at, 47 J 

L 


Long. 


Mr Walter: appointed 


.1 noobstadt, German offensive, 503 
Jauow-Lwow road, fighting on the, 

160 . ( 
Jaroslay, German occupation o , 

la slo? Austro -German conqiiest of, 
123 ; captured by the Aits ro 
Germans, 119; description of. 

Jemadar Mir Dost, awarded the 
V C 69 

.Johnson',’ Captain, in epmmand of 
mine sweepers in the Garcm 

noUes, 382 

K 


Kaiser The : Anniversary of " «r 
manifesto. 197 ; on succres of 
War Loan, 191; popu ar ty 
in Germany, 100; quoted, U>. 

Kaiusz : Gorman occupaUun ol, 

157 ; Russians evacuate. 14 

Kearv Major-General H. L>., in 
command of Indian troops at 

jiane'aliw Private William awarded 
the V.C., 466 

Kielce, Germans occupy 13b 
Kilid Bahr, forts attacked at, 3 
KLrchbach, Baron von, attack, 
Sokal, 330 . , « 

, M rir sa 

295 ; early appeals for men, 
*>94 * on German use ot asphy- 
xiating gas, 70 ; on recruit mg 
mid munitions, 304, 3U., , on 
recruiting figures, 295 ; respon- 
sibility of alien enemies, -9 H 
ic neussl. General, at Przemysl, 14; 


La Bassfe, German fortification of 
La Couture, bombardment of. 230 

ar — 

Regt. recorded by, . 

Lansdowne, Lord, appointed Mims- 
ter without Portfolio, 314 
Lansing, Secretary, Note to Auntna 
Hungary, 258 , 

Lauenst. ni, 'General von m com- 
mand of German force in Baltic 

Provinces, 89 , nfa j 

f \t r A Bonar : appointed 

Secretary ot State for 

Colonies, 314 ; °" “ l,e 0 n f 

enemies. 298; on output ot 
munitions, 304; on pensions 
and allowances, 296 ; on pol - 
tical truce, 285, 289 
Leiming, General, evaluates Brest- 
Utovsk of civil population, 498 
Lennewaden bridgehead, German 
offensive, 503 . 

Libou: German advance aga.nst, 

81 ; Germans enter, 3- 

Lida, German fmlmeaVSOl 

Liman von Sanders 

mander-m-Gmci , . 

Forces in Dardanelles, •> , 

controls Turkish military opera- 
tions, 379 , 9 </ 

T insimren. General von, 103, i-u, 

143 crosses the ' 4 Iransv^er- 
sal ’ Valley,” H5 ; enters 
Halicz, 343 ; on the line of the 

Litzmann, General von, in com- 
mand of Austro-German Army 
in Kovno, 497 
Livland, population ot, »8 
Lizerno : French recapture, <0 , 
Germans attack and cap.ur , 

p *> fid 

Lloyd George, Bt.. Hou David: 
Appointed M— 5h.m 

tions, 314, 4MJ, ' . , 

duces Munitions of War Act, 
409 • introduces new Detence 
M of the Realm Bill, 304; on 

excessive drinking and drink 
taxation proposals, 307, 3 i , 
on labour troubles, 303 , on 
output of munitions, 40 2 , on 
recruiting figures, 29c ; set- 
tles South Wales Coal M nke, 
319; visits various industrial 

centres, 400, 407 

Lombartzyde, French capture tort 
at, 46 

Lomza, fall of, 488 Uritish 

London, Bishop of, visits British 

iinpt in France, 4<, 4» 


b "V* , „t* [,ocal Govern - 

president . , t introduces 

merit Board. • - injii 317 

National Kc«» sl . t he I>ar- 
Lord Nelson , H.M.o., 

danelles, 388 k against 

LubartotT, Austrian attack b 

Hill 183. 491 Augtro . German 

Lublin-Cbohn Un • ^ , Qer- 

offensive apamst^ 3^ on> 

^T; 3 German offensive on the. 
Luka 34 Austrians driven book at. 
Lukumsky, General, munitions 
' VOrk ‘p,., 'Ians' evacuate and 

. ” tr rCuTrd hner! sinki n g of : 

anger m Ifcal y* ’ on board, 

assertion of g warning to 
97fi • German warning 

* * citizen^ publish©^! 

t^ nC Herr 01 Dembt?g’s cam- 

new™ receivedT'in U.S.A., 274; 
President Wilson's Note quoted. 
275 : British comment oi 

Note, 270: German reply 

Lutsk^-treV-ans capture 

600 ; Kussians recapture 50 

Lwow: Battle of. I»^ 8 ; 

of Austro-German advan. 

3 >4 ■ Germans enter, • 

Russian evacuation 

strategical importance ^ 

Lwow-MikolajowVe, 

Correspondent s aesci f 

Russian retreat on the, 3. 


\ 


M 

Labour Party, 29^ . d 

McKenna, Rt. Hon, n., »pf 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

314; on the internment of 

aliens, 298 „ om _ 

MftC mand’ oTT.eventh’ German 
Army, 99, 343 ; advancing 

on Rava Ruska and Zolkiew, 
154; attacking Brest-Litovsk, 
i 4 • captures in Galicia, 1>J - 
■ enters jUslav, 146 ; m coim 
mand of Austrian Army on 
Lublin-Cholm line, 3->- 
Magora of Malastow captured by 

- DardaneUes 

Mallesim , a NUdsh ipman W., awarded 
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